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MODERN TRAVELLER, 



EGYPT. 
MIDDLE EGYPT, 



The Heptanomisj or Seren Governments of Middle 
Egypt,* are now comprised in the five provinces of 
Djiziyehy Atfihiyeh^ Fayumiyeh^ Bent Suweif (or 
Behnesawipeh)^ and Osfununein, or Minyet, The 
second of these, which is supposed to correspond to 
the ancient Aphroditopolis, derives its name from a 
corruption ' of Tpeh^ or Atpiehh, whence the Arahs 
have formed A^fihh. Not far from what has heen 
termed '' the False Pyramid,** the 'most southern of 
the groupe of Dahshoar, the Nile is divided by an 
island, situated near the eastern shore, called Dfiziret 
Uifikh^ *!* containing a village of the same name, oraa- 
mented with its grove and mosque. Atfleh, the capital 
of the district, is at some distance from the eastern 
bank of the Nile, and is said to be still a place of some 
consideration, but, as the channel between this island 
and the shore is litde frequented, it has been visited 

* These wen, Memphis, AphxoditopoUs, Crooodtk)pQUs> Herac^ 
ffpcAUt Oxyrinchttt, CynopoUs* iuid Hennopoiis. 
* f 'Written by Nordca Ai^^t 
PART III* B 



' by few travellen. "We are not aware on wliat aniho- 
rity it has been identified with Athor^baki^, or Aphro* 
diiopolisy where a white - cow was worshipped as the 
living symbol of Athyr (or Hathor), the Egyptian^ 
Aphrodite.* 

H«radeapaU« avd Ozyrlnchas act both incladcd in 
the province of Behneseh, or Beni Suweif (or Souef )• 
The site of Heraoleopolis Magna does not appear to 
be ascertained: at least, no traces of it have been 
found. -f* The only towns or large villages on the 
western shore, which occur after passing the False 
Pyramid, are Maimoum {Met/^Moom, Meimund)^ Beni 
AH, and Zeitoun, X each with its mosque. The mud 
huts of which the villages consist, are in this part sur- 
mounted with white pigeon-houses, which have an 
appearance not unpleasing. From Maimoi^m tQ thp 
First Cataract, t|iis manner of building prevail^, g 

• See Bnoy* Metrop** «it. Kgypt Bruce suppoMd Jj^u>r-baJel 
to b« at a site where are found 9ome obscure ruiiw* to the we^tv^u^d 
of Sttf d Woodan, (apparently the EMqffot Norden,) sqme leagues 
lower down the river. The latter TravdOer mentions a string of 
Vven i»let9> bearing the muse of U^isiir«t EKaaate, eadi having ita 
l|ttle village: they extend for about four leaguei in length. Oppo« 
site the third of these, on the eastern shore, is the village of £««#/ 
and opposite the northern point of the fifth i^t, is the village of 
BuodtM, probably the Woodan of Bruce* which he states to be a 
^ame givjen to tcoW^tiofi of villages c» t^e e9#tem thot^ petween 
« Gjzier Azali" and Capkfr ei I^aj/^, according to the latter Tr^ 
veller, *' is the beginning of the Heracleotic nome," which Qccu? 
pled the western Aote, as Aphroditopolis did the eastern.— See 
I^QtDVK, vol. U. pp. »— 18. Brvpje. vol. i. pp. 142, 8. 

f " It is pie Hnes of the pppts, apd Ahnas of the Arabs, fod waf 
placed near the great canal at the entrance of the vale of Fayoiun.*' 
^-Bney, Metrop, 

t This word lignifias the olive-tree, which, aocordfwg to Strabo« 
flourished only in the Heracleotic nome. 

§ " In some places," Norden says, ** there is even a law which 
does not permit any man to marry and Ice^ house, unless he is in 
possession of such a dove-house. The reason of it is, that the 
dung of these birds 'is the only thing they l)»Ye for 'T^t nuring the 



Abodt iltiHy-eiglii ]«kgtles ftm. 6^iiN^ (Mc^Hliiig 
to Nordlen,) in lat. 29'' 4' W N., dti the wiissttm bdUM 
of the Nile, » B^id Soufef, die capital <tf a beydMH 
Hhdfer the Mit&lchikii, and the most considerable plaoS; 
tiett to Calh), in this part of £gyt>t;* The Nile, passing 
here dbse under the foot of the Arabian hillii, leaver 
bne of the richest and most ^ttensive tiracts df corni. 
land in Egypt. Bfteeii mile* W.S.W. of Beni-Songfi 
ilnd jiiMt o|)po^ite to to inland formed by the Nile, thii 
Sdhr Yousuf, and twd of its branches, is the brfedc in 
the Libyan diain, \^hich forms the owning into thd 
ptt)vince of J^ilybum. Throtigh this narrow pass, i 
branch of the JSahr Vdusuf enters, hairing J/aAt^n an. 
its north-eastern side, and on the sotith-westem th6 
large village of Hawurdh d Jt^Mr, cdnnected by ^ 6tond 
bridge of thi*ee arches : passing through the centre c^ 
the oval valley tirhich opens Just beyond, it runs ah 
far as Medinet tl Fayoum^ the capital, whete \i 
branches off into a ^eat number of smalleir streamii. 
Its bed is here cut through the rock, and shews that 
ih^ aiicieht Egyptidn^ were well acquainted With th6 
brt of levelling. Near Ilahun i^ a pytamid greatly 
tlilapidated, \ but which appeaiv to have consisted (^ 
Bun-bUrned bric^, intermixed with blocks of stbne. 

groundi for they preterve caxefuUy th« dung of other anlnuik fiv 
burning, and the soot serves to make the sal-anunoniac"— • 
Vol. ii. p. 13. 

' ^ «* Although Bjeni Suef Is ho bettet built than Ahy bther to^^ 
iX village that we hod pdMJBd, yet it interests by its extent It ft 
the mort oOAsldenUe i^ace webftdyfet seen since but leaving Cairo* 
It has a cashef and a mosque with three large steeples, and is a 
market town."— Truck's Tvvdst vol. L p. 153. Norden says, that 
the mosques give it an appearance of gtaddeur. 

t ** The pymnid of Hilahun, the most shattered of ^ the pyra- 
hiids that i have seen, is also that which is built with the least 
inagniilctace. It it cohstructed of masses of calcareous stones, serv* 
log to support heaps of unbiked bricks,''>-d>ilfOifi vol. i. p. SOtb 

b2 



It standi on high ground, at the foot of the hill on the 
northern side of the valley, and rises 60 feet from the 
present base, which is 197 foet square. Mr. Belzonl 
ascended to the sunnnit, which he supposes to have 
been originally ten feet higher ; it commands a view 
of the whole valley. Westward, at the distance of a 
tw hours* walk, is seen another pyramid on lower 
ground, and beyond it, Medinet el Feeyoom^ which has 
at a distance a respectable appearance. On descending 
from this pyramid, Mr. Belzoni returned towards the 
canal, and crossed a strong bridge on the western side 
of the valley ; he then continued along the foot of the 
hills till he arrived opposite the other pyramid. Here 
he forded the river, and after passing over another 
branch, then nearly dry, entered an area 600 feet 
square, ♦ surrounded with high earthen dikes, whidb 
has evidently been the site of some ancient edifice : a 
few blocks of stone, and some traces of brick- work 
alone remained. He then passed anoth^ small canal 
recently cut, and arrived at the base of the pyramid, 
which is only 30 feet above the level of the water of 
the canal. It is a square of 122 yards, and is 197 feet 
in height : it is built of sun-burned bricks. In the in. 
terior, to which a subterraneous passage was discovered 
by the French, there was found a sarcophagus ; also, 
a salt spring. It is surrounded with smaller tombs ; 
and on the eastern side are remains of a magnificent 
temple, consisting of some fragments of immense gra- 
nite columns, together with several sepulchral exca- 
TAtfons. This pyramid, which is about five miles 
from the former one, is supposed by the French writers 
to mark the site of the far-famed Labyrinth ; and the 

* According to M. Letronne, it is parallelogram, 984 feet in 
length, and half as much in breadthj—if indeed it b^ th^ sam^ 
tit^ S^e Ency. M^trop* 



dl^tancd bt tlid i^!n^ from^Hi) site ti AHfhde, i« 
stated to correspond to f!ie 100 stadia of StHlbiif, to td 
fllinost to identify the ftpbt. Btii, hot hftdlig leidttl*6 to 
make excavations, the French Were unaMie to ascenala 
this poiht. Iti the evening, Mr. Bdsoni arrived «t 
the capital of the province. 

MBDINfeT BL FAYOUM.* 

(This city* situated in lat. 29*> 29' N., long. 3l* 1' 30^ 
£., is built from the materials, and partly on the site, 
of the ancient Crocodilopolis, the name of which was 
changed to Arsinoe, by Ptolemy l^hiladelphus, iii 
honour of his sister. It contains about 5000 inhabit- 
ants, chiefly Af oslems, with the usual proportion ot 
mosques and baths. A canal from the ^<Jir Tousuf 
divides it into two parts, which are connected by five 
bridges. The principal remains of the ancient city 
lie to the morth of the present town, occupying an area 
nearly two mi^es and a half from N. to S., and two 
miles from £. to W. These ruins reach as far as 
Beyahmu^ where are two ancient pedestals, formed 
of large blocks of limestone, 25 feet long and 33 feel: 
high, standing 320 feet apart : they are called by the 
natives Rijil Paruun^ Pharaoh's Feet. At JSl Bejijy 
a mile to the south of the modem town, there lies an 
obelisk of red granite, broken into two pieces, which 
is supposed to be another monument of the ancient 
Arsinoe. On two of its sides, which are double the 
breadth of the others, are hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and it is terminated by a cylinder. The general ap. 
pearance of the ruins is thus described by Mr. Bel- 

• ** The Arabs have in this instance, as in many others, pre8erve4 
the Egyptian name, Phi-om, or Pi-om, the sea.**— Enqy. Metrop, 
Fayyadt however, is said to signify copious ; and the modem naint 
may* pedupi, refer to. the fertility of the province. 

B 3 
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and it iiitenpftrMd with plantationa of £nutitreet 9iid 
roee8« 

LAKE MCERIS. 

From Medinet, Mr. Belzoni proceeded to explore tlie 
banks of the Lake Moeris, now called the Birket-el^ 
Keroun, The road led northward, passing over the 
ruins of Arsinoe, and through a well-cultivated 
country, to El Caasar^ a ruined site, where are remains 
of a small temple, built of large blocks of stone, and 
some parts of the town walls. At night, he reached 
Senures, distant about ten miles from the lake. The 
next day, (May 1,) after passing several groves of 
palm-trees and other plantations, the view opened all 
at once on a wild country, gradually sloping down to 
the lake, which extends from N.E. to S.W., and the 
mountains on the opposite side have an awful and 
sterile appearance. " At noon," says the Author, ** we 
reached the lake, but could observe no trace of any 
living being. The guide conducted us along the shore, 
till we arrived at a fisherman's hut, situated near the 
place where the Bahr Yousuf discharges into the lake. 
Here only a small rotten boat was seen. The hut 
was inhabited by a few fishermen and a soldier, who 
formerly received the duties on the fish they caught ; 
but now, the fishermen have only a share of the fish 
they catch, and the remainder is sold at Medinet, of 
which the Pasha receives the profit. Our guide 
bespoke a boat, which was sent for at some distance 
up the canal : when it arrived, I never saw any thing 
that could be better compared to old Baris or 
Charon*s bo^t. It was entirely out of shape: the. 
outer shell or hulk was composed of rough pieces o£ 
wood scarcely joined, and fastened by four other pieoei, 
gapped together by fo^^" pxore across, which forme4 
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We advanoed towards the west, and at sunset, sair 
the shore quite deserted, with nothing to look at but 
"the lake and the mountains <m. the northern side of 
it; Old Charon lighted a fire, while the other went 
to fitfh with a net, and soon returned with a supper of 
fish. 

'* The land we* were now in, had anciently been 
cultivated, as there appeared many stumps of palm 
and other trees nearly petrified. I also observed the 
vine in great plenty. The scene here was beautifuL 
The silence of the night, the beams of the radiant 
moon resting on the still water of the lake, the fMiH- 
tude of the place, the sight of our boat, the groupe of 
fishermen, and the temple a little way off, which bears 
the name of Old Charon,* altogether strongly brought 
to mind the Lake Acheron, the boat Baris, and the 
old ferryman of the Styx. It seemed as if this must 
be the very spot whence the poets originated the fable 
of the passage of the souls over the river of Oblivion. 
Nothing could be more pleasing to my imagination, 
than being so near the Elysium, perhaps on the very 
Elysium itself. I thought that the plants, which ap» 
peared nearly petrified, must have been the very ones 
beneath which the souls enjoyed the happiness of their 
purity. I was thus strolling along the banks of the 
lake in solitary musing, not unlike one of those wan« 
dering souls waiting its turn to cross the Styx, while 

places 23 feet deep* '•-On the western side of Medinet d Fayoum» 
the Bohr Yousuf cominuniaites with the lake by nine prhidpel 
canals* diverging like radii from a common centre, and each pro- 
vided with its gate or sluice. The water is thiu distributed over 
the whole province."— Ency. Metrop. 

* This b a mistake. Kanar-d-Karon (ot Keroun) means the 
Castle of the Horns, or the Homed Castle } a name given to it by the 
Ar^bs from the four spouts or gutters projecting |h>m the poniipe • 
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fo front W tliif temple h a seml^ciroulaf t^ikster at 
each «ide of the door, and two pilasters are attached 
to the wall; but the exterior workmanship i$ evi» 
gently oi a later date than the templei, Part o£ 
the site of the town is covered with aand. On th« 
taat side of it there is something like a gateway, 
(>f an octangular form; and at a little distance,, 
there is a Oreek chapel, elevated on a |>latform, with 
pilars (vaults) under it. Just as I was mounting thft 
lew steps that lead to the platform, a large hyenA 
imsh^ from the apartments beneath the chapel, and 
Stopped three or four yards from me, turning round > 
as if determined to attack me ; but, after having shewn 
me its pretty teeth, it gave a hideous roar, and gal^ 
laped off as fast as it could. At the moment, I re* 
fretted having left my gun and pistols in the temple, 
Mit was happy to see it gone. I attributed its fli^t 
to the noise made by the two boatmen. This littUS 
di^^el was evidently btiilt in a later ttgQ than the rest 
$i the works, of which very little now remain. Qa 
the west of th0 temple, &ere are partt of other gate* 
eonnected with the wall. I observed several pieces of 
white marble and granite, which indicate that thera 
i^u^t haye been, some building of consideraUe imm 
portance in this town i but there is not the smallest 

sculptures, amon|; which Apis is easily recognised, pehfnd i^, thefQ 
is a very lofty and strongly re-echoing chamber, quite dark, and 
■eoessilde <nily by a small apeirture vrry easily ooncealad. This 
place, ¥. Jomard thlnka, yw desigoad to bide the peisoii wba 
secretly delivered the oracles which the god was supposed to cowi 
municate* On the side of the large chambers, there ar^ five sQiall 
<■ tfau, quite unomamented, and now choked up with rubbish. In 

t|» biterior of the building, there ia a m^ of steps leading to an 
upper story, qa the walls of which human figures appear among tba 
sculptures, and among them Cneph or Cnuphis, the Jupiter Ammon 
9i the Greeks, to whom this temple was' deditoted. It was lon| 
^skm fix a psnof the lAbyxlath.''*'JfiMifc Ifsipqfc art, J;^^ 
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appearance wliich can warrant tlie «nppoeiti6n ihat 
this was the place of the famous Labyrinth. The con- 
struction of such an immense edifice, and the enor. 
mous quantity of materials which must have been 
accumulated, would have left specimens enough to 
shew where it had been erected. The town was about 
8 mile in circumference, with the temple in its centre, 
so that I could not see how the Labyrinth could be 
placed in this situation. I accordingly left the place, 
and, on my return towards the lake, passed a tract of 
land which has once been cultivated, and saw a great 
many stumps of plants almost burned. On niy arrival 
at the lake, a high wind rose from the south-west, 
which' swelled the lake very much, drifted the sand 
into the air, and drove our boat on shore. We gathered 
plenty of wood, made a fire, and passed the night 
under shelter of a mat hung over two sticks planted 
in the ground. 

^' Before morning, on the 3rd, the wind ceased, and 
the lake became smooth. We re-embarked and shaped 
our course towards the northern side, coasting the 
whole day. At the foot of the mountain which bounds 
the lake on that side, I perceived nothing worthy of 
remark* There are a few spots near the watsr^s edge, 
where great quantities of weeds g^w from under the 
water, and large quantities of game are always found 
among these plants. The pelican is as common on 
this lake as it is on the Nile. There are many wild 
ducks and a kind of large snipe. Towards evening, 
we arrived on the shore opposite to where we first 
embarked ; and the boatmen made up their minds to 
cross the lake the next m(M*ning, and take us back to 
tiiat point. But, as I recollected that, in some de- 
ftcriptibns of the lake, I had seen a town marked not 
far fspm. th« spot where we then were, on the morning 
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of the 4th9 instead oi goiBg on board, I took my route 
towards the mountains. The soldier and the boatmen 
ran after me, to persuade me there was nothing to be 
seen there ; but I told them, I must ascend the moun- 
tain, to view the lake and the whole country round* 
One of them happened to say unguardedly, there was 
nothing to be^seen, except a few houses in ruins and a 
high walL That was enough for me ; and, having 
secured the man by promises and threats, I insisted 
that he should shew me the above place. I accordingly 
set o£f with my whole crew, and had scarcely reached 
the summit oi the lower ridge of the mountains, than 
I perceived the ruins of a town not far distant. On 
my arrival, I found it to be a Greek town ; and it cani 
be no other than the city of Baochis.* There are a 
great number of houses half tumbled down, and a 
high wall of sun-burnt bricks, inclosing the ruins of 
a temple. The houses are not united, or built in any 
regularity as streets, being only divided by narrow 
lanes not more than three or four feet wide : they are 
all of sun-burnt bricks. A causeway made of laige 
stones runs through the town to the temple, which 
faces the south. In the centre of the city, I observed 
several cellars or subterranean dwellings, covered with 
strong rafters oi wood, over which was laid a layer of 
canes, and above that, a layer of brick, on a level with 
the soil ; so that one might walk over them without 

• <* On the table-land above the cliflb which bound the lake on 
th^ nortliern tide, are some remains of a city, called by the Arabs 
JCtur T^f^uiraht at MmUnet Nimntd (the city of Nimrod). Frag- 
taexkU of brick walls and urns containing mummies, shew that this 
place was iahabited by Egyptians; it i», therefore, perhaps, the 
Bacchit of Ptolemy."— Idriqy. Metntp. This site Belzoni appears 
to have overloolied, unless he refers to it under the name of 
Terza, The ruins whkh be miatook for Bsochit, are further to 
the west. 

PART 111, C 
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paroMThi^ 'It. At tb« fiihcmiM hid lit««g^t llidiP 
liatohtli, I canted two ar tiiree ei tkMe houMB to be 
vaoorered. The wood wat in good preMnratkm, and 
of a luyrd qnaUty. The iniido el the Imi wat filM 
witk mblHah ; but Aey bad evIdeBtly been babitatietit, 
at we taw a fiie-plaoe in every iMie of them, Tbey 
wm not aooretban ten er twelve lioet tqnaMs, and 
^ey ooQoaimicated with a narrow Ime not more than 
three feet wide, whidi wat alto oorcred. I eannot 
conceive why the people lived in sudi j^acet. The 
hooaee above ground were eonttnioted in a manner 
aomewhat different from any I had teen before. Tliere 
vere few with a seoond floor, and thote which were 
higher than the rett, were to narrow at to retemUe 
towert more than eommon houtet. Scarcely (me- it to 
be teen entire. At to the temple, it hat fallen, but 
appeart to have been pretty extentive. The blockt of 
ttone are large, teme eight «nd nine feet long. The 
mint are in tudi conftuion that it It impottible to 
ionn an idea of itt pkn or foundation : it appeared to 
me that it eould never have beeome to dilapidated by 
the tlow hand of time* Among the blodtt, I taw 
the fragmentt of ttatuet of breoeia, and other ttones of 
Grecian tculpture, but no granite^ There were alto 
fragmentt of liont, of a grey ttone not belonging to 
thete mouataint. The area of the wall which tur- 
zwmdt the tempW, it, lAO fStet tfuare ; the wall is dt^ 
feet high, and 8 thick. The town may have consisted 
lof 500 houses, the largest of which was not more than 
40 feet square. On the northern tide is a valley, 
which appeart to have been onee cultivated ; but at 
present it is covered with sand. On inquiry, I found 
that the town is known to the Arabs of the lakQ under 
the naioe of D^wifi** 

* Supposed to toe tbeJMtr^vHft of Ftokoqr* 
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' ^ We fvifltiiftd to tiM boftl^ lAd auMd to 1^ 
klaiid of £i £r««r, which is entirely barren, and n4 
trace Hi any habitation is to be teen. We then oroMed 
the UkB towards the east, and saw sereral fragments 
of pillars and ruins nearly under water* In the e^en^ 
ing, we arrived at the same part of the Aore wher# 
we had Ant embarked* I made «a excellent supper 
of £resk fish and a pteoe of a pelican shot by the soldien 
The flesh of this bird is not unlike mutton in s«b4 
itanoe and appearance, and tastes modi like game t it 
was iqwn the wMe tender and agreeable, but ^e fat 
Was rancid and as yellow as saffron. 

** On the morning of the 6th, I took the road on 
tiie western side of the lake, and saw the site of an* 
ether town, named JSl Hmmmm (the Baths)) of which 
Bothing remains but scattered pieces of brick and part 
of a batii. This pboe is situi^ed Aili forty feet abore 
l3k» lake, and yet the ground all around was eorered 
with small shells, such as coddes, small conchilies, and 
ethers not unlike periwinkles. On returning towanil 
the east, we passed several andent villages built of 
•nn-bumt brick. At a plaoe named r#f;m, I ob« 
ierved several Mocks of white stone and red granite, 
which must evidentiy have been taken from edifices of 
greater magnittide tlian ever stood there. Reflecting 
on the description given by Pliny of the situation of 
the Labyrinth, which, he says, was on the westeiH 
ride of Lake Mcerift, I made dib'gent researthes Qd 
^at subject <m the ground where I then stood* I 
oould not see the smallest appearance of an edifice 
either above ground or bttieath the surface; but I 
observed, throughout that part, a great number of 
stones and o(^amns of white marble and granite, 
scattered about for the space of several miles, some <mi 
the mad, and some in the huts of the AnOwt Ihftv^ 

c 2 
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no doubt tliat, by tracing tbe source of tbese materials, 
tbe site of the Labyrinth might be discovered, which 
must be magnificent even in its ruined state. It may 
have been buried by the earth which is yeariy brouglit 
here by the water of the Nile ; or it is not impossible, 
that the Labyrinth stood in such a situation as to be 
covered entirely by the water, as we may see rmnaina 
of other antiquities on the eastern side of the lake, 
which are nearly all under water. 

^' We continued our journey in a direction parallel 
with the lake, through several villages, woods of palm 
and other fruit trees, and well-cultivated lands, and at 
sun-set arrived at Fedmin^l-kunoh {^Fedmein'^l-ku^ 
naiseh)^ which means, the Place of Churches ; a noted 
Christian town. It stands on a high mound of earth and 
rubbish, and has evidently been rebuilt on other ruins. 
It is divided into two parts by a small canal from the 
Bahr Yousef, One side of the town is inhabited by 
Christian Copts, and the other by Mohammedans; 
and though the professors of the two religi(ms offi- 
ciate almost in sight of each other, they never inter- 
fere with each other^s rights. The poor Copts were 
destitute of the means of educating their children, and 
the only book they had, was an old volume of manu- 
scripts copied from the Bible. Tbe tradition of the 
town is, that, in ancient times, there were on that 
spot, three hundred churches, which were allowed to 
fall to ruin by the old inhabitants of the place ; and 
that when the Mohammedans succeeded to the pos- 
session of the country, they built the present town on 
the ruins, for which reason it is called Fedmin of the 
Churches. The story is somewhat strange, and may 
afford ground for some modern traveller to place the 
Labyrinth on this spot ; for, by conceiving that the 
three hundred churches were the three thous9ii4 
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apartmfl&tfl mentioned by the father of history, the 
^bove churches would seem to be nothing less than the 
old Lebyrinth itself. Unfortunately, the branch of 
the Bahr Foum/ trhidi passes through the town, vrvA 
out not abore two centuries ago, and none of the said 
churches appeared in the progress of the excavation^ 
which must have been the case, had it been built on 
the said three hundred churdies. Notwithstanding 
the little probability there is of the Labyrinth being in 
this place, I cannot, however, help repeating my ob* 
•ervation, that it must have been at no great distance 
from the lake, as the great quantity of materials 
scattered about the Country has evidently belonged to 
fome extensive and splendid edifice* We left Fedmln 
on the 0th, and after traversing a most lieantiful 
country, arrived at night at Medinet-^-Fayoum.*** 

Although Fedmin may not be built on the site of 
the churches, the tradition must have some foundation \ 
and there seems no room to doubt that subterranean 
ruins might be found in the vicinity. These n^y be 
merely catacombs^ used perhaps at one time for the 
oelebration of Christian worship ; but it is possible, 
that the vague tradition really pdnts to the Labyrinth 
itself. That structure is represented both by Herodotuii 
and Strabo as equalling, if not excelling, the pyra- 
mids as a work of art. It consisted of twelve eourts, 
surrounded with covered porticoes, and having their 
grates opposite to each other ; six of the courts facing 
the north, and six the south ; the whole being enelf>8ed 
wiUiin the same outer walL There were two suites of 
chambers, 1500 above ground, and the same nimiber 
below. The upper chambers, Herodotus went through 
and examined ; but th6 E^gyptians refused to let him 

• BdiQii]» veL U. pp. IfiO-lML . 

cd 
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visit the subterrBnean afMrtments, alleghig that they 
were used as sepuldires for the sacred crocodiles and 
for the kings who erected the whole of the Labyrinth. 
^^ The chambers above ground are,*' he says, ^^ greater 
than any other human works. . For the communication 
between the chambers, and the winding passages from 
one c<Mut into another, are so varied as to occasion 
infinite surprise. These passages lead from the cham- 
bers into ponhai, from the porches into other apart- 
ments, and from them into other courts. The roof of 
each of them is made of stone, as are the walls, which 
are full of sculptures. Each court is surrounded by a 
colonnade of white stone, the blocks of which are as 
closely joined as possible. At the angle which ter. 
minates the labyrinth, there is a pyramid of 261 feet 
(line of base), on which large figures of beasts are 
sculptured. The entrance is under ground." Strabo 
speaks of the same building as a quadrangular pyra- 
mid, each side and the perpendicular height of which 
measured about four pleihra^ tiv 289 feet. There 
being, apparently, no such structure as this in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Fedmin, must be admitted, 
perhaps, to forbid the supposition that the Labyrinth 
was there; and the pyramid near Hawarah-el'Sogheir 
would certainly seem to be the only one to which the 
description can apply ; but, in the present imperfect 
state of our information, it is impossible to form an 
opinion on the subject. 

The Lake Moeris is described by Herodotus as not 
less wonderful than the Labyrinth. He makes it to 
be equal to 277 miles* in circumference, its greatest 
depth being 36 fathoms. " What shews it to have 
been excavated by the hand of man," he says, "is, 
that about the middle of the lake, there ai*e two pyra- 
xnids, each 216 feet above, and as much below the 
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rarfoce of the water '; and npon eadi of thiem h i^aeed 
a ooloMus of stone lieated on a throne.** Its fisheries, 
he adds, paid one talent of silver (225A) to the crown, 
every day for six months daring the decrease of ^e 
waters, and. 20 minas {^&l^) for the remaining six 
montiis during their increase; yielding an anniial 
revenue of 54,000A Judging from the appearance 
and nature of the soil, the French engineers inferred, 
that it was anciently twdve miles hroad, sixty miles 
long, and one hundred and eighty in circumference ; 
approaching very neariy in shape and sise to the Lake 
of Geneva, and therefore justifying Strabo*s account 
of its magnitude. According to Pomponius Mela, 
however, it was not more than seven or eight lei^es 
in circumference ; and its extent has been much re- 
duced in modern times.* When Wansleben saw it a 
hundred and fifty years ago, it was navigable as thr 
as Sennures, which is now six miles (Belzoni says ten) 
from its southern shore. Tamiyeh*f, the most northern 
place in Fayoiim, and about fifty miles from Cairo in 
a strai^t line across the desert, tis now six miles to the 

'* *' Mceris, aUquando eamptu, tume laeut vigtnii mtBia pa$nnnm 
in eiratUu ptrten*.**— Pomp. Msla, Ubb L cited by RoUin. Have 
not the lakes Moeris and Mareotis been confounded ? Sandys* 
among modern writen, has fallen into this mistake. 

t Pococke conceives this place to have received its name flrom the 
Greek word Ta/CMi/a, <« there having been a Idnd of lock ther% 
to restrain or let loose the water in the canal which passes by it." 
When Browne, in 1792, travelled overland firom Cairo to Fayoum« 
Tamiyeh had a flourishing manufiturture ot mats. This traveller 
left Cairo on the 28di of December, and in the evening reached 
Mokaan ; on the 29th, being furnished with a letter ftom the 
Shiekh of Moknan, he proceeded to Bedes ; thence, passing through 
a grove of large date-trees, watered ftom several cisterns supplied 
by the inundation, he proceeded through Tamieh to Senftris, the 
seat of a hospitable Bedouin Shiekh, which he reached on th^ 
fourth day. The next morning, in two hours, he anrlv^ «( 
Fel(km,~3Rowif«'s TraveU, p. 167. - 



•Mt of tiM hk^ On Hm edge of wUbh it eaeleAtlf 
•loDd« BttI on the north and woit, it ii bounded by 
•teep, ToAj banks, wfaidi admit of no change of itt 
limiti in thote directioni. It is supposed to be now 
about thirty-^reo miles from E.N.E. to W.S.W. ; its 
greatest breads being about six.* Denon ridifmles 
the idea iikaX iudi a lake can be anything but the work 
of nature i and he is inclined to treat the whole story 
of the pyramids in the middle, and the Labyrinth, as a 
Dsblef* Whatever degree of fiction or of exaggeration 
aiay hare been blended with the fact, the concurrent 
testimonieB of Herodotus and Strabo are not to be thus 
li^iUy set aside. It is dear, that no lake could ha^e 
ei^ted in this part, unless it had some communication . 
with the Nile ; sinoe^ in such a dimate, its waters must 
kare been exhausted by evaporation. If, therefme^ 
the lake existed prior to the time of Mosris, it must 
kare been at H period when an arm of the Nile took 
this directi<m, passing through the Fayoum, and reach* 
ii^ the sea by some disnnel which it has since de« 
MTted. It is very conceivable, that, in the time of 

* Ency. Metrop. article Egy^t. Mslte Bnm* voL iv. p. 98. 
firowne^s Travels, p. 169. 

f '* Acoutomed as we are to the gigantic labours of the Egyp- 
tians, we can never persuade oursdves that they can have hollowed 
cnft a laKe like that of Geneva. All that the ancient historians and 
geographers tell us of the Lake Moeris, Is doubtful and obscure- • • • 
The Blrket-^Keroun Is a lake which must always have existed* 
Theprooflf of this ophiion are, the forms of the different parts, the 
existence of a bed of a liver esitended to the sea, but now dry. Its 
depositions and incrustations, the depth of the lake. Its extent, its 
bearing towards the north on a chafai of hUls, which run east and 
west and turn ofT towards the N.W., sloping down to follow the 
Course of the valley of the dry channel ; likewise the natron lakes, 
and more than all, the form of the chain of mountains at the north 
of the pyramid, which shuts the entrance of the valley, and appears 
to be cut perpendicularly, like almost all the mountains at ths foot 
of whldx the Nile flows."f-^Aixtiv*8 Jknm, i. 354. 
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Moeris, tliis basin may'liaye become dry, owing to the 
Same causes which have converted the Bahr-bila-ma 
into an arid desert ; and und^ these drcumstanoes, 
the formation of a lake, by diverting the waters of the 
Nile into this reservoir, is no incredible achievement. 
M'ith regard to the alleged extent of Lake Moeris, the 
apparently extravagant statements of Herodotus may 
be satisfactorily explained by supposing, that his 
estimate included a chain of lakes extending from 
Fayoum to the Delta. At the eastern extremity oi 
the Birkei-el'Keroim, there is '^ a deep but narrow 
passage between the mountains, communicating with 
the plain of Djizeh and the valley of Natron or Bahr- 
bila-ma. This,'* it is remarked, ^^must have been 
the ancient outlet of the superfluous waters of Egypt 4 
and Fayoum served as a reservoir to keep them back, 
till the diminution of water in the Delta made a fresh 
supply desirable." * By means of the BahrMlO'ma^ 
it is highly probable that the waters of Fayoum com. 
municated with the lake of Mareotis ; and the opinioa 
prevalent among the ancients, that it had a subter. 
ranean communicati<m with the Sffrtes^ is easily esk. 
plained by their not being acquainted with the narrow 
outlet above alluded to. -t* 

From Fayoum, Mr. Belioni proceeded through the 
desert to the great Western Oasis, which no European 
had previously visited ; and his account of this journey 
shews that the marks of andent dvilisation may be 

* Ency. Metrop. 

t " The magnitude of the valley of the dry river, lU dlrectioa 
tovraida Feiuin, and tho apparent connexion with the Lake Moeris, 
strongly support the andent tradition, that the river Nile, or a 
part of its waters, formerly flowed along the valleys of Nitria and the 
dry river. The alluvial soil of the district of Mariout, on the we«t 
of Alexandria, corroborates this opinion.*'— MuaiiAY's Hi^* </ 
Aflfieqn Pfwoo. vol, 11. p. 131. 



tnuMd ftf to thi westward tif the ]nr«sent limits of 
QuItiFatiom The Tillage from which he started on 
this expedition, called Sedmin-el-Djebel^ is situated at 
the foot of the range of low mountains which skirt the 
desert. Two hours west of this village, proceeding 
along the south side of the Fayoum, he passed the 
ruins of an ancient Tillage, and in another hour and a 
half, reached a place called RttMaje-Toton^ the site of 
a Tery eattensive ancient town. He saw here a great 
many blocks of calcareous stone with hieroglyphics 
and Egyptian figures very finely executed, some pedes, 
tab of columns, and several pieces of granite. The 
chief materials were burned bricks ; and from the ' 
extent of the ruins, he had no doubt that it must have 
been a very large town. In another houi*, he came to 
a ruined viUagfe called TnUt-eUHagary which he 
describes as crowded with pedestals of columns evi- 
dently taken from the large town, and converted into 
mill*stones. At sunset, he reached a village called 
St Khmrak, in the midst of a cultivated tract, pra» 
dudiig dheurra and clover, and watered by a canal 
from the Bohr Vimsef. A few miles beyond this 
plaoe, he observed '^ the upper part of a very thick 
wall which had evidently surrounded a large town, 
but Uras entit«ly buried under the sand.'* In the 
interior, he observed the upper part of other build- 
ings, and very thick walls of sun-burned bricks. On 
the exterior were seen a great quantity of stumps of 
trees and vines, nearly burned to ashes, and which, on 
being touched, crumbled to dust. This ancient site 
bears the same name as the adjacent village of Ei 
Kharak. Towards evening, he arrived " at a spot 
parallel with the eastern *' (western ?) extremity of 
Lake Moeris. Continuing along a sandy valley, he 
tonived at Rejen-ehKassar^ a small oasis, about three 
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■dlef aqnaro, wlierc were several good spots of gfwmdj 
which had once been coltivated, but were now nearly 
eorered with sand. There are a great number of 
date-trees here, and water springs up on merely 
thrusting a stidc into the sand, but it is rather 
braddsh. Here are remains of the foundation of a 
■mall Egyptian temple, which has served as a burial- 
place to people of later ages. It is, we think, probable, 
that the whole of this tract was at one period sus- 
ceptible of cultivation. 

The nome of Arsinoe was one of the most oelebrsted 
In £gypt I and so late as the time of the Romans, it 
is evident from the number of ruined sites, that It 
contained a flourishing population. Fayoum is, indeed, 
still reckoned the most productive part of Egypt ; it is 
supposed, however, that, owing to the neglect of the 
canals, and the consequent oioroacbment of the desert, 
the arable soil is reduced to a third of its ori^al 
extent. The olive and the vine are not quite eztir* 
pated, and the roues of this province maintain their 
celebrity. But villages of mud huts have succeeded to 
splendid cities ; the Christian church has shaied the 
fate <j£ the heathen ftme; the palace, the greatest 
wonder of Egypt, has disappeared ; the royal sepuld^^ 
alone, that most durable of monuments, idiattered and 
solitary, is seen guarding the entrance into the valley. 
Nor has the slow hand of time, nor any physical 
catastrophe, wrought this dismal revolution, and in- 
flicted barrenness <m the land. The climate, the soil, 
and the waters of the river are the same as when 
Strabo expatiated with enthusiasm on the beauty and 
eitent of the inland sea, and the shores which are 
BOW silent as the grave, resounded with the stir of 
life and the sounds of gayety. Ages of misgovemr 
jam could aloBA hare perpetuattd tb» d a M > latifM| 
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wbiek reigBM in thit fertile district. Over tKe roinfl 
of pagan Egypt, the fallen or perished m(muments of 
human vanity and fatuity, we cease to sigh, when we 
recollect, that here, reason and the Author of reason 
were oudraged by the worship of the crocodile, and 
that the indignation of a ^eathen satirist was roused 
by the revolting absurdities and nefarious rites of 
Egyptian superstition.* Never did a country more 
loudly invoke the Divine judgements by its crimes, and 
no where, unless it be in the Asphaltic plain, are the 
marks of Almighty vengeance more l^Uy inscribed. 
But, mingled with the decaying vestiges of ancient 
£gypt, there are the more melancholy traces of recent 
depopulation, and everywhere the signs of the mOTal 
barbarism and misery which are the result of a 
despotinu hateful to God and n^un. Mliat can recon« 
cile the mind to this spectacle, but the prospect oi the 
day, when the true Osiris shall return to his long-fbr. 
saken land, with Hermes in his train ; when Typhon 
shall be chained, and, under the genial influence e{ 
Christian light, letters, and liberty, ^^ the desert itself' 
shall rejoice and blossom as- the rose P" 

Opposite to Beni Souef t, on the western side of 

* " Qais nescit' • - 'qualia demens 

JBgifptui potterOa coktt 9 CROCODiLoif adorat 
Para tuBc s iUa pav^ ioturam terperOtinu Ibin. 
. Effigies aacri nitet avrea Cerct^tWied, 
iHmidio magicce resonant uhi Memnone chorda, 
• « • • • 

O Mmctu* gentes, quibut fuse nascrnvturinhortig 

NunUna ! Lanatis animalilnu abstinet omnis 

Mensa : nejbs iUig faetum jugulare capdUt : 

CamUms humanis vesci licet." — Juv. Sat. 15. 
t ** Directly oppmite Benesofif, wepercdve BeHjadie, a place wliicll 
b properly nothing but the retreat of a band of Chrigtian», who, to 
the disgrace of the name they bear, are all highwaymen. There 
Would be no safety in passing a night there.'*— Nordbn, voL ii^ 
p. 14. Thk place bad no better cbwtfctcr in Brace's time, tl^gh 
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tiie Nile) ift a break in the Arabian chain, forming the 
▼alley of Arfoa, or the Chariots, which is terminated by 
Djebel Koltoum^ rendered famous by the grottoes of 
the two oenobite patriarchs, St. Anthony and St. Paul. 
On the soil which covers the two grottoes inhabited 
by these sainted monks, two monasteries still exist. 
From one of them. Mount Sinai is said to be discernible. 
*t The mouth of this valley," says Denon, '* exhibits 
nothing but a dreary ]^n, the only cultivated part of 
whidi is a narrow slip of land on the bank of the river. 
Some vestiges of villages overwhdmed by the sand, 
may be discovered; and they present the afflictive 
sight of daily devastation produced by the continual 
encroachment of the desert on the soil. Nothing is 
•o melancholy to the fedings as to march over these 
ruined villages, to tread under foot the roofs of houses 
and the tops of minarets, and to think that these were 
once cultivated fields, flourishing trees, and the habi- 
tations of man. Every thing living has disappeared ; 
silence reigns within and around every wall, and the 
qeserted villages strike one with terror like the skele- 
tons of the dead." * 

The ruins of Oxyrinchus, once the capital of a 
fertile district, and in Christian times an episcopal 
see, are found at Behneseh, on the western shore, 
near the Bahr Youttf. In the fifth century, this 
city was crowded with ascetics, and 10,000 monks, 
with 20,000 nuns, were supported by the alms of its 
bishop. Such was their reputation for sanctity and 
miraculous endowments, that, on the first invasion of 

he anchored here, and aaw no robben. Near Baiad, the decisire 
eunagemeot tocric place between Huaiein B^ and Ali Bey, then, in 
fzlle, in which the former waa dtfeated, and the latter returned 
^umphantly to Calnv— See vol. i. p. 135. 
• Aikinf • Denoo^ VOL i. pb 944. 
PAET III, D 
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the ooimtry by the SanoeM in iha ae f femli eentarf^ 
they were locooufed, aooording to the Arahian hitto* 
riant, hy the Nubaha and Bejahi, wi^ an anny of 
M,000men. It is now a wretched vfllage. ^^No^dag 
remains of the city,** says Denon, ^hnt tome frag* 
ments ef stone pillars, mwble eohnnns in the mosques^ 
and a single oolomn left standing, with its eapitid and 
part of the entablature, which shew tiiat H k the 
fi»gment of a portico of the composite orden Ozyrin^ 
ehus, once suntmnded with a fertile p^n two leagnea 
Amn the Libyan range, has disappeared beneath the 
land, and the new town has been obliged to retreaf 
from this des<^athig invasion, leering to its raTages 
hoose after house ; and the inhaMtants must at last 
be driven beyond the canal Yousef, on the border of 
whidi they would still be menaced. We feond in the 
mosques of Benesech, a number of cohmms of di& 
ferent marbles, which are doubtless the spmls of the 
ancient city, bat which are not in the style of andent 

Bgypt." 

The next place of any oonsideration is Minlet or 
Minyeh,* described by this Traveller as a large and 
handsome town, with good streets and substantial 
houses. Here there fbrmerly stood a temple of Anubis, 
Ko rains are now to be seen, but there are some fine 
granite columns in the mosques. Minyet appears to 
lepresent the ancient Cynopolis. It is reckoned forty* 
leven leagues from Cairo, nearly half-way to Djirjeh, 
imd has become the principal town in the province of 
Oshnranein, since the decline of the district capitaL 

About three leagues higher up, on the Arabian 

• This wmd is nid to sonify Dte narrmt pamtige, nd Braes 
d ts crlb ai Uw riv«r as being here both *< mrrow and rapid" (toI. L 
P* 155). Denon speaks of it aa flowing through a large and ches^ 
fUlchannell It is dlttinguiihed as MfffiiS-MfvXAdd&t 
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•Ua, mmt ibf$ niaad Tilbfe of Bftil H$aiiii« am 
feme reBiarkable «avenM or grottoes, referred to by 
Norden ei the abode^ in former times, of holy ere* 
mitee;* but they are of muob higher antiquity* 
Many of them are richly adorned with paintings, the 
eoloura of which teem as rivid as when first executed, 
•xoept where they have been intentionally defaced by 
the Arabs. The ceilings are generally arched ; while 
•eme are aupported by cdumnn cut out of the rock| 
having the genuine Egyptian character* The north* 
eenmost excavation is die most intereetingt the oeiU 
ings of its chambera are adorned with planispheres, 
like those at Thebes and JLyoopdis ( and the clustered 
noiiinHis which support the roof^ are in imitation ai 
the trunks of paha-trees. The laigest diamber is 60 
Smt in lengthy and 40 in height : ten columns formerly 
fupported the roo^ but four oi them have fallen* To 
the south of this are seventeen smaller apartments | 
and it U supposed that there are the same number to 
the north. The dimensions of two other diambera 
jnsaaured by Afr. Lcgh, are 62 feet 6 inches by SOfeet 
4 inches^ and 14 feet 8 inches in height. From th e s e» 
4oorways lead into smaller chambers. The paintings 
are stated to bear a consideiaUe rcssaiUance to the 
£truscan ityle ; and most of the subjeou are taken 
from domestic life*t 

About eight miles to the &E. of Beni Hassan, ik 
the village of Shaikh AbabtU^ near which are the ruins 
oi the Eomati dty ef Antinocf» (still called Amineh or 

• NordsOf p. 10. Btnnehaiiein, ht says, it the nameof five vf^ 
lages on the eastern shprei very near eadi other. A portkm of 
lands on the other side of the river then belonged to them. 

t Legh's Travels, p. 34. See also Hamilton's ^gyjMaea, and 
Jomani*i Dmcr^Mon de rSgn>t«* D'AnvOto luppoMt, that Uietb 
iToUpwinay hsve ^psrUUasd to Speoi'dttmnUkn. 
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'£nsen^^)foxmAei by the Emperor HacMaii in honoiiF 
of his favourite, Aiitinoui, who wis drowned in tlto 
Nile. Under the Christian emperors, it becimie an 
episcopal see, and was the metPopoHs of U];^>er Egypt 
till the time of the Saracen invasion. The sicaatien 
is very fine, and the ruins are still very extensive, 
but of a character quite f<nreign from that of every 
thing else in Egypt, and having an appearance oom- 
parativdy modem. The city has been walled, and 
there aro vestiges of two principal streets, crossing 
each other at right ang^, and terminating at foor 
gates, of which there are considerable remains. - An 
avenue of granite * c^umns led from the river to 
the principal entrance ; and among' the most eonspi- 
cuous of the ruins are observed, a quadrivium, the 
remain^ of a Roman - theatre, and of' three temples. 
The streets have been broad and spacious, with a 
colonnade on each side. At the northern end of the 
town' are two monumental columns of coarse lime^ 
stone, bearing the same inscription, Tdiich sets Ibr^, 
that they wwe erected on account of some fortunate 
event, by Septimius Severus, when Epimevius Hcrno- 
rius was governor of Egypt. From west to east, the 
rows of columns are still standing on each side of the 
street : some are of granite, others -of limestone. At 
the western end, nearo^t the river, they begin at a 
handsome triumphal arch of the Corinthian mxler, 
which) when Dr. Ridiardson was there, the' inhabit- 
ants were pulling down by order of the governs, 
to make into lime. An elegant gateway formed 
the termination on the ^st, without which is the 
Mohammedan burial-ground ; and across a deep, 
sandy valley are numerous sepulchral excavations in 
the face of the rock, the tombs of the ancient inhabit* 
ants, and the dwellings, in subsequent times, of the 



HHmkf and mA»eu who iwantted la tiie ttMi&tiiM 
•ad deMTte of Upfeif £gypt.* • 

Nearly app^m to Ababde, <ni tha watttm bftfik, 
there it a omtidtnble wiHnge called u4/ JS«ir«iii«iiti,'f 
where the prteent Paiha has ettahlished fr Kugar-nta^ 
miftwtory and distillery, formeriy undw the iuperia. 
teadence of Miu Briae, an EogHshman, vho died at 
Cairo t they are now aa&aged by Italians* Ecteasive 
ylantatWiMi of tugar-eane are found in the envinms | 
and tiiere la a manu^Mtory of saltpetre near the 
village. 

About two hoiifi 6.W. of this ]daee is CMuaanein 
(^^ Ae two Shsxmna*.*), the former capital of the pno* 
▼inoe of die saaoe n«Be, and the r^resentatire of the 
ancient Ifa rm s p e^ M Magna* It is still a laige village^ 
but has declined in oonseqnence of ^e dimiauti<m of 
the snppfy of water fi«m ^e KkaliJ»0l*Mmkiw Bohr 
Vmn^, whieh haa driven the greater part of the inha- 
bitants to Mdlawe and Minyet. The remains of fiefik 
nopoUs ovrer an area of nearly four mUes in ciroiaa* 
ieveneei and a aMgnifieent perti4XH iaofesiBgly jdaaed 
on an eminence, gires some idea of the ancient splen- 

• ]lktaviiaa*t1%svsl«, tSL i. p. las. Lei^« p» M. NeidM, 
v6Uii.p,ia. lUelftUeripaskf^f MfiW«S|e?r«yta8|UUaUildiilg^ 
The walls of the houses, he says, are built of bricks, which are as 
red as if they were just made. ** The statues found among the 
mlns of AnttnoopoUs have given rise to a ootkn among the Arabs^ 
that human bodies had been p«trifled.'*'^MALTS B&vv, vcl. iv. 
p.80« 

t So Dr. Richardson writes it. Mr. Legh calls it Erramoun / 
tforden, NezIet-d-Raramu j and the Baroness Minutdli, Aottoimmn, 
The latter states, that the Arabs, in order to depreciate the sugar 
manuilurtured by a Christian, spread the report that he had uied 
hog*s blood to darify it; he was consequently compelled to mak^ 
use of eggs for that purpose, and a thouMnd a dan a^e required for 
the|>roceWf The sugar is add to be very good. 

P3 
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d4Nirof this fleat of tke Egyptian mvM§^ikM\tity oi 
ThoUi. This portioo, which is all that'nnuans oif t^ 
temple, is described by Mr. Le^ who visited it in 
18)3» as quite perfiect. *^ It cooiists of tw^e massiTe 
oohimns, which are not built of cylindrical blodu of 
stone, but each block is formed of several pieces so 
neatly joined together, that, where they are not in- 
jured by time, it is difficult to discover the junction of 
the several pieces. The columns are arranged in two 
rows, distant from each other twelve feet ; and thm 
roof is formed of large slabs of stone, covered- with 
stucco, and beautifully ornamented. The cohimnt 
and the whole of the interi<H' of the portico-have been 
painted: among the colours, red, blue, and ydWw 
seem to predominate. The hierogly}^iics on tin 
plinths are different on each front ; but they are the 
same on every plinth on the same fraat. The capitals, 
which in some degree represent the tulip in bud, are 
let into the columns. Several - other columns of 
granite are scattered about near the temple; and we 
observed some also in a mined mosque built on Ae 
site of the ancient town." * 
, The Coptic name of this place, Shmoufiy refers, 
however, not to the Egyptian Hennes, but to their 
Mendes, or Pan, the eighth of their Dii Majcret^'f 

* Legh, pp. 35, 6. According to Deium'i representatioD, ex.c»- 
vation might easily bring to light other vestiges of the temple* 
enormous blocks being seen half buried in the sand. His ddinea- 
tion of the portico is pronounced by Mr. Legh to be hasty and 
inaccurate: " the winged globe he has represented on the fdeae, 
does not exist in the original." 

t According to the learned Editor of Bruce, Shmoun signifies 
eight, and is applied to Mendes as the eighth deity ; a very ques- 
tionable etymology. It is the same word that the Greeks made 
Into Chemmis. See Bruce^ vol. ii. p 2, note. A little to the noitb 
of Oshmuneln Is a place (»Ued Tahd.-a-amoodein, Taha of the Two 
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who had alw, probaUy, a temple here. The decay 
oS Hermopol»' dates from the building of AntinoS by 
Hadrian. 

'• About a league to ^le south of Oshmunein, and a 
nttle and a half from 1^ river, is the town of Melaoui 
or MeUawe^ which is larger and better built than even 
Minyet, and prettily situated amid fertile corn-lands i 
but it does not appear to occupy any ancient site.* 
At DeUrwU (T% Enmt) el Shereef^ a little further 
south, the Bmhr Yotuef branches off from the Nile, 
and runs along the foot of the Libyan diain till it 
falls into the waters of Fayoum at Ilahun. 
' About ten leagues further south, at a ^ort distance 
from the western shore, is the large town of Man. 
Iskiot, anciently a place of great trade : it was ruined 
by the Romans, but re-established by the -Arabs; 
Korden says : ^^ It is- a sort of capital ; its mosques 
give it a beautiful appearance, and it is the see of a 
Coptic bidiop. The adjacent country is very fertile i 
you find there aU sorts of fruits and in abundance, 
even to apples.** Al^ vessels ascending the Nile, 
used to pay a custom-house duty here. It^ is certainly 
an ancient site, but does not appear to have, been 
noticed by the Greek <ff Roman writers, f An 

Columns, where to said to bave been the Ibeum, or burial-place of 
tlie ncied Ibbes. Thto bird was sacred to Thoth. Taha or Tvho 
is supposed to be the ancient TheodosiopoUs, and El Kctit, the an- 
cient CynopoUs : both are now included in the province of Minyet. 
(Ency. Metrop.) But the topography of thto part stands greatly 
in need of Amber flhistimtioa, as little is known of the fanterior. 

• The Nik is said to have flowed by the walls of thto town a 
century ago, and to be constantly advancing to the eastern side of 
the valley.— £>uy. Metntp., art. Egypt. A cloth, remarkably thick 
and cheap, called tzarbovt, to manufactured here. 

t Written Manbatot, MonfiOuttti Man^fiiioot. It to a Coptic Dame 
of unknown im|port ; prpbtbly two words— lf(Efirf<ii'M<, 
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AMbtan yniUif Mys, tkst, in dignfingr unto 1^ f<Mdw 
datimi of an figyptian tttnpls at thii piaea,^ th«^ 
found a leaden image of a crocodile, inscribed wilk 
kieroglyphid, which th«y imaginad to b« a talitman 
to present crtioodilat from paiilng any further aortiu 
ward. It was rather an image of the hideous deity 
which appears to have beai worshipped here as w^ 
as at Grooodilopdis. Near Mahabdie (or Amabdie)^ 
a Tillage about two leagues distant ttom Manfyooli 
on the eastern side of ^e river, are some crocodile 
mummy pits, which were visited by Mr. Legh, tsnA 
subsequently by Sir F* Henniker. ^^ A broad, smooth^ 
winding road leads firom the bridge, near tke Tifiage, 
yp the neighbouring mountain. Crystal grows oa 
the summit like grass, and gives a novelty aoU inte* 
zest to the scene ; but there is not the sUghteet ap* 
pearanoe of life." The traveller then enters a ravine, 
resembling the dry bed of a tcvrent i and after an 
hour's march in the desort, arrives at the cave. It is 
apparently a natural issure ; tiie mouth is a eimriar 
lu>le, ten feet in dbimeter, and about dghteen feet deepi 
^* We desoended," says Air* Legh, ^ without diflU 
onlty. We formed a perty of six t eadi was to be pre* 
oeded by a guide. Our terdies being lighted, one 
of the Arabs led the way, and I followed him. We 
ijrept for seven or eight yards throi^ph an opening at 
the bottom of the pit, which was partly choked %sf 
with the drifted sand of the desert, and found our- 
selves in a chamber about fifteen feet high.* Here 
we observed fragments of the mummies of crocodiles ; 
we saw also great numbers of bats flying about, and 
hanging from the roof. We now entered a long gal- 

* This chamber is described by Sir F. Henn&er as spacioiis, but 
low and irregular, appaioitly natural } the floor ooyered with large 
flakes firoia lAMmk** 



Iflrf/in'whidi we coatiniied for miore than an hoor, 
stooping or crowing as was necessar^c, and followed 
its windings, till at last it opened into a large chamber, 
which, after some time, we recognised as the one wd 
had first entered. Our guides at last confessed tiiey 
had missed their way, but, if we would make another 
aittempt, they would undertake ut conduct us to the 
mummies. We had been wandering for more than 
an hour in low subterranean passages, and felt oon« 
tiderably fatigued by the irksomeness of the postuse 
in which we had been obliged to move, and the heiU 
of our torches in these narrow and low galleries ; but 
the Arabs spoke so«oonfidently of succeeding in this 
second trial, that we were induced once more to 
attend them. We found the opening of the chamber 
which we now f^sproached, guarded by a trench of un^ 
known depth, and wide enough to require a good leap. 
The first Arab jumped the ditch, and we all followed 
him. The passage we entered was extremely small, 
and so low in some places, as to oblige us to crawl flat 
<m the ground, and almost always on our ^ hands and 
knees. The intricades of its windings resemUed a 
labyrinth, and it terminated at length in a chamber 
much smaller than that which we had left, but, like 
at, containing ' nothing to satisfy our curiosity. Our 
search hitherto had been, fruitless; but the mummies 
might not be far distant; another eSxatt^ and w« 
might still be successful. 

^^•The Arab who led the way, now entered anothw 
gaUery, and we all continued to more in the same 
manner as before, each preceded by a guide. We 
had not gone far before the heat becaone . excessive ; I 
found my breathing extremely difficult, my head began 
to ache most violently, and I had ' a most distressing 
sensatipn of fulness about the heart. We felt we had 
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gam tm te, and yH 'wm9 ikaoil iefrl^id «f At 
power of ntuming. At thii mommti th» Ior^ of 
the fifft Arab went oat i I was dose to him, and lair 
him fall on his tide; he uttered a groan,i .Jiig U§t 
were itnmgly oonmleed, and I heard a rattling nawe 
in hit throat i-^Jie was dead. The Arab behind umi 
feeing the tordi of hie oomiianion extinguished, and 
eoDDeiring he had stumUed, passed me, adranoed to 
has assistance, and stooped. I observed him a|^[>ear£sint» 
totter, and fall in a nuMnent ^.<^e also was dead. Th« 
third Arab came forward, and made an effort to approach 
the bodies, but stopped short. We looked at each 
ether in silent hoiiror. The danger increased every 
instant I our torches burned faintly; our breathing 
became more difficult ; our knees tottered under ua^ 
and we £elt our strragth nearly gone. There was no 
time to be lost. Our companion^ the American^ 
called to us to take courage ; and we began to move 
bade as iast as we oould* We heard the remaining 
Arab shouting after us, calling us Caffres, imploring 
our assistance, and upbraiding us with deserting him» 
But we were obliged to leave him to his fate, expects 
ittg every moment to share it with him. T1h> wind# 
Ings of the passages through which we had comei 
increased tiie difficulty of our escape. We ndght 
take a wrong turti, and never reach the great chamber 
we had first entsred. Erea su^Dosing we took the 
idiortest road, it was but too probable our strength 
would fail us before we arrived. We had each of us, 
•eparately and unknown to one another, observed 
mttentivdy the different shapes of the stones whkh 
projected into the galleries we had passed, so that 
eadi had an imperfect dew to ^e labyrinth we had 
now to retrace. We compared notes, and only on one 
oeoasion had » dilute, the American differing frooi 
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mf friend md myielf : hi this dilflniBft, w« were 
determined by the majority, and, fbrtonatdy, were 
right. Exhausted with fatigue and terror, we reached 
the edge of the deep trench wUdi remained to he 
erotted before we got into the great chamber. Mnt^ 
taring all my strength, I leaped, and was fidlowed by 
Ihe American. Smelt stood on the brink, ready te 
drop with fatigue. He called to us, for God's sake^ 
to help him over the fosse, or at least to stop, if only 
for five minutes, to allow him thne to recover his 
ftrength. It was impossible :-^to stay was deatb, 
ftnd we could not resist the desire to push en and 
reach the open air. We encouraged him to eumnum 
iU his force ; and he cleared the trench. Whan we 
veaoh^ the open air, it was one o*€loci:,'aBd the heat 
in the sun about 160**. Our sailore, who were wai^ 
ing for us, had hickily a bardak tvll ot water, which 
they sprinkled upon us ; but, though a little refrei^ed, 
It was not possible to cUmb the sides of the pit ; they 
Pinfolded their turbans, and sUnging them roand eiir 
bodies, drew us to the top. 

^ Our appearuice without eur guides naturafiy 
•stonished the Arab who had remained at the entrance 
4>f the cavern; and he anxiously inquired for his 
hmhabebtu^ or Mends. To have oonfessed they wove 
dead, -would have excited suspicion of our having 
murdered them. We r^ied they were coming, and 
were employed in bringing out the mummies we had 
found.... We lost no time in moimting our asses, re- 
-CTossed the desert, and passed hastily by the village, 
to regain the ferry of Manfaloot. 0«r 4)tm^ was 
tnoored dose to the town, and we got sofo en beard 
•by five o'dodt."*' 
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The affair j as might have been expected, did not- 
end here. Before they could make good their escape 
from Manfaloot, the next morning, they were over- 
taken by four. Turks on horseback and two Arabs on 
foot, and were compelled to return to answer before 
the kashef for the supposed murder. It afterwards 
f^peared, that the third Arab had not perished, but 
had escaped by the light of Mr. Smelt's torch, and he. 
joined the party of their accusers ; but, by attributii^ 
the death of his comn^des to the magio practised by 
the inhdels, he unintentionally favoured their cause, 
as it amounted to a confession that they had used no 
violence. The result was an accommodation by mo- 
ney; twelve piastres to each of the widows of the 
poor Arabs, "and the same sum as a present to the 
sheikh of the village. 

Sir F. Henniker Was not more successful in his 
endeavours to find the real depository of the crocodile 
mummies; and he insinuates a doubt as to their 
^sistence. In the passage desci'ibed by Mr. L^h, he 
found, indeed, *^ several small mummies of lizards or 
crocodiles, but they might have been hidden there by 
vermin." A passage which he attempted to enter, 
was found '' netted up with stalactites.*' There can 
be no question, however, that these excavations wer^ 
catac(nnbs ; and supposing that the fragments oi 
mummies were brought into the pit by vermin, the 
mummy^hambers cannot be far off. That the croco- 
dile, as well as the ibis and other bestial objects of 
Egyptian idolatry, was interred with the honours of 
embalment, is expressly stated by IJerodotus. 

The valley of the Nile is, in this part, about eight 
miles from m^mntain to mountain ; and above Man- 
faloot, a cultivated plain commences on the eastern 
side of the river. Xmmedi^tdy opposite to the town, 
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<m the eastern shore, there is a Coptic convent,* abso* 
lately inaccessible except by means o£ a basket drawn 
up by a pulley, as at Meteora, in Thessaly. All 
along the eastern bank of the Nile, from Rairamoun 
to Manfaloot, the rock, which comes dose to the edge 
of the river, is perforated with excavations ; and the 
whole tract merits a patient and regulaj* examination. 
The acacia, or Egyptian thorn, is here seen flourishing 
in great abundance and luxuriance. This tree, Bruce 
remarks, seems to be the only indigenous one in Uppec 
Egypt, as the sycamore is in the Delta. It bears a 
round yellow flower ; and intermixed with the planta- 
tions of palm, has a beautiful effect from the contrast 
of its form and colour.* 

Higher up, the Nile, after flowing for some time 
towards the S.W., suddenly bends towards the east, 
the Arabian coast running out into a round promon- 
tory : on turning again towards the south, it forms 
the point of Siout. But we have already passed the 
confines of Middle Egypt, which is generally consi- 
dered as terminating above Mellawe, where the 
Libyan chain begins to bend towards the west, and 
the Bahr Yausef branches off from the Nile near 
I>eirout.*f- Manfaloot seems to be a sort of frontier 
town, properly belonging to the Said ; although it 
appears to be doubtful whether it was included within 
the Lycopolitan nome.:J: We faow enter upon a new 

* See p. S52 of our first vdumeb The acada vera b in Coptic 
called aont, L e. hard. The male is called the mM, It is the 
Jmrmit ^%i»\n of Dioicoricles, and the m'MoA (or O^ittkm) of 
Scripture. 

t SeevoL i p. 12. 

i In the statistical table given at vol. i. p. 68, UamfiAxMtyOt is, in 
the original, coupled with Otyu^yth, as included in the province of 
Swyutt but as a distinct territory ; and anciently^ one would imaginei 
it must have been a separate nome* 
FART III, E 
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Mgion ; one far leu i&timatdy oomiected, than Lower 
Egypt, with the transactions recorded in sacred or in 
eUssic history, but abounding with wonders of ita 
own, which carry us back into the twUight of time, 
when the world 



•r 



wu froh and youag, 



> 



And th« great Deluge itiU had left it green.** « 

* The Heptanomis terminated hi aa hiterral of two military 
posts, one called HermopoUtana Phylaee» and the other TAtf&aua 
J^ytece.~D*ANyiLLS, vol U. p. 157. 
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Uffsa EftTPt^ or tht ThOmd, is now dlHded into 
the thx«e prorinces of OtyiMfeh t Jirjth^ or IkhmU 
»Ulf9h ; and Cuaiytht or Smieh 4 compriting * natir* 
population of ratl&er moro than 0Oa|OOO louli.* 

SIOtlT. 

or Suyutyf iituated in lat. 27*> 1(K N., long. 51* 13' 
£., may now be considered ai the capital, being the 
residence of Ahmed Pasha, the son of the viceroy. 
Under the Mamlouks, the capital of the Said was Bjir* 
jeh. Siout is well situated about a mile and a half 
from the western bank of the Nile, an amphitheatre 
of hills rising behind it. ^' An elevated causey leads 
across an arched bridge, built of brick, to the town. 
A canal dug at an early period, parallel to the river, 
washes the foot of the mountains in the neighbour, 
hood, and having surrounded the city and the adjacent 
villages, descends again to the Nile. At the time of 
the inundation, when the water is admitted into the 
canal, Siout communicates with the river by the arti- 
ficial causey.** t In the days of the Mamlouks, it wai 

• Thb catiinste indudts BfanMutiyeb. See vol. L p. 59. 

t Written Osyut, Asyut, Suyut« Siout, Sioout, Osyout. Bniot 
luppoMd it to occupy the site of the ancient city of Iriu (vol il« 
p. 5) ; hut it is generally believed to he LycopoUs. 

t Legh. p. 36. Norden states, that there was formerly at Siout, 
AkaUih, called El Mae^hita, which went quite to Senabo (helow 
lilanfaloot), hut is at present entirely filled up. Denon, on leavhig 
Siout, " followed the sinuosities of the canal of Abu Aati, which Is 
the last of Upper Egypt, and so considerable in size, that It might be 
considered as an arm of the Nile, dividing with the river the extent 
of the valley, which, in this day's nuunrh, appeared to be no more 
than a league In breadth, but cultivated with more caxe and skill 
than in any part which we had yet seen.**— V6L IL p. 9. 

b2 
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fortified with low walk, flanked with round towers of 
unbaked brick, lyith a ditch in front. The streets 
are unpaved, narrow, and irregular. Many of the 
houses, which are all built of sun-dried bricks, are 
two stories high, but. the apartments are small and 
dark. The huts (tf the poorer sort .consist of a circular 
mud wall, inclosing, an area about ten feet in diameter, 
sometimes thatched with dhourra straw, but frequently 
without any covering. The palace of the Pasha, a 
large house with white walls, backed by a grove of 
palm-trees, has a picturesque effect. The town con- 
tains, according to Dr. Richardson, about 20,000 in- 
habitants.* This was formerly the station from which 
the caravan set out for Sennaar ; 'f* and it is still one 
of the principal emporiums in Egypt. 

Siout is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient 
Lycopolis, which derived its name from the worship 
of the jackal, to which its inhabitants were devoted. 
Some mounds of rubbish outside the town, and a vast 
number of sepulchral excavations in the neighbouring 
mountains, are the only remaining vestiges of the an- 

* Mr. Jowett learned from the bishop, that ihete are at Siout 
1000 Christians, with 13 priests. At Manfelout, he said, there are 
about 50 Christians, with 9 priests; but they have churches in the 
mountains. 

t ** They assembled at Monfalout and Siout, under the protec- 
tion of a bey residing there. They tlien passed nearly south-west 
faitb the sandy desert of Libya, to El Wdht the Oasis Magna of an- 
tiquity, and so into the great desert of Selima." — Bruce, vol. ii. 
p. 5. " Neither during our stay, nor on our return,** says Mr. 
Legh, " did we witness the arrival of the Q\fflet-€a-Soudan, or the 
caravan of slaves from the int^lor of Africa; but we learned some 
particulars of this horrid traffic. The route taken by the caravan 
of Jelabs, or slave-merchants, is partly the same as that traced by 
Poncec at the beginning of the last century, on his way to Abyssinia, 
who passed by Sheb and Selimi, and thence striking across the de» 
sert to the S.E., eroded the NUe at Moscho."— Lbgh, p. 38. 
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#nit 'dvjf* II li tk« MO •£ ft Oopdt hiiibap i 'ftiid 
^ tmditioii Miigfit it m the ipot wkitb«r the Vitgia 
Mother and the infittit Savimif df miuikitid enoe fted 
lor shelter fMm t^ oppreieor. There ere ttumy Oepu 
who, believing this tale, come here to die." * 

The aneietit tombi are nearly half a league ftom 
the medem town, fn tlw ntountaln called Dj4hH-^^ 
£V»j^. These grottoei, Nordea tayi, *^ are named at 
present SohMtMith, Yon go up the mountain §&t twie 
hours, before you wAwb at the first gate to which the 
way up the mountain leads* VoU enter through tMi 
gate into a large talo<yn, supported by hexagonal ptttars 
eontrired in the rot^ its^. Thct roofs are adorned 
with pidtttings wfalcli we distinguish estiisttiely wril 
even at present ; and the gold that Was emfdoyed in 
^em, gutters on all sides. The pavement is eovered 
witli sand and stones. We pereeive here and tiiere 
•ome openings that lead to otW aparteaents i but, as 
tiiey are fitted with fubbish, and the passages are like<. 
wise embarrassed with it^ no one ehoosee to ventun 
there* Above, th^« U ftn apArmeat, whieh you may 
reath by dittUng up on the outside with a'great deid 
«f difteulty* It is not so large ae the first, and it has 
«io pillars, but it in painted fflke the other. On eadk 
rfde of this second saloon, you perodve a tmnb of the 
eame stone as the mountain t the one is open, the 
other is closed, but almost buried in the sand. This 
upper saloon oommunloates likewise with other apart- 
ments, but you find the same impediraents ae in ^ 
lower saloon. 

^ That part of the mountain where we see seven 
openings on the same line, is named the Seven Cham, 
benb There is anong the Turks and Arabs, an ancient 

• ScoiM and Imprenloiis, p. 133. 
S3 
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tmditton, that these chamben were inhabited by acrea 
-nrgmn. Hoyirever that may be, there is no doubt that 
these grottoes are as magnifio&it as those I have men*- 
tiened; and it is pity that no traveller has yet entered 
them,"* 

^^ All the inner porches of these grottoes,'* . says 
B^ion, ** are covered . with hieroglyphics : . montl^i 
would be required to read them, even if one knew the 
language, and it would take years to copy them. Oi^e 
thing I saw by the little daylight that enters the first 
porch, that all. the elegancies of (umament which the 
Greeks have employed in their ardiitecture, all the 
wavy lines and scrolls, and other Greek forms, are 
here executed with taste and exquisite delicacy. If 
one of these excavations was a single operation, .as the 
uniform regularity of the plan of each would seem. to 
indicate, it must have been an immense labour to 
construct a tomb ; but we may suppose that such a 
one, when once finished, would serve for ever for the 
sepulture of a whole family, or even race, and that 
some religious worship was regularly paid to the dead : 
else where could have been the use . of such finished 
ornaments of inscripticms ney&e to be read, and of a 
ruinous, secret, and buried splendour ? At different 
periods, or at annual festivals, or when some new in- 
habitant, was added to the tombs, funeral rites were 
doubtless performed, in which the pomp of ceremony 
.might vie with the magnificence of the place. This is 
the more probable, as the richness <^ decoration in the 



* Norden, voL il. pp. 23, 4, *' The catacombs rise in tiers on 
the mountain's sides. In the fir^t, the principal entrance is a hand> 
some arched-w^y cHt in the rock. Ojx the second tier is an excava- 
tion 108 feet by 78« the noblest part ef which is the entranoe.'*— 
H£NNiK«|t. p. 103. The view ovey tlj^ town of Slout ^ very 
beautiful, ' ' • 



intarior, forms a mo«t striking contrast with the oater 
wallg, which are only the rough native rock. I found 
one of these caves with a single salo(m, in which wer» 
an innumerable quantity of graves cut in the rock in 
regular order: they had been ransacked in order to 
procure the mummies, and I found several fragments 
of their contents, such as linen, hands, feet, and loose 
bones. Besides these principal grottoes, there is such 
a countless number of smaller excavations, that the 
whole rock is cavernous, and resounds under the fooi« 
Further on towards the south, are remains of large 
quarries, the cavities of which are supported by pilas- 
ters. Some of these quarries have been the abode o£ 
pious hermits. Small niches, stucco fadngs, a few red 
paintings representing crosses, and some inscriptions 
in a language which I took to be Coptic, are all that 
remains to give evidence to the former habitation of 
the austere cenobites in these gloomy cells.* In the 
season at which we visited them, nothing was com- 
parable to the exquisite verdure of the banks of the 
Nile, which embedlished the shore with various hues 
of beautiful green, as far as the eye could reach.'* -f 

Beneath the excavations, at the foot of the Mekat- 
tam, runs a range of modem Mohammedan tombs for 
nearly a mile, in a grove of sount or aca<na« In this 
grove, the cupolas, Saracenic walls, and turrets of the 
tombs, either simply whitewashed or rudely coloured, 

* ** It wai firom one of the iqpertareB in the n)ck befi)re us, that 
the emaciated face of John of Lyc»poli8 looked forth upon the 
embassy of Theodoslus, and counselled and blessed that war, in 
. which a youthful, long-haired Goth made his first essay in arms, 
who, in a few years, bathed and banquetted as a vktoi in Athens, 
and leaned on his sword before the walls of Rome, lord of the 
wealth, and arbitor of the lives of twelve hundred thousand Ro- 
Taam"—Seene9 and Impresgiona, p. 130. See Gibbon, c* xxvii. 

t DqM»« tqL ii« pp. 4rf9» / 
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jftixin^ fh With the thick foHage Mi4 tnfM yenow 
iloirers of the trees^ presents a meet singular and Iftte* 
jpiMliiig scene* 

Immediately above Simit, the eountry widens eoii<« 
(ifderabiy; but the ralleysoon contracts again, firal 
dn the eastern, and then on the western side of thm 
Hrer. Between eleven and twelve leagues td th^ 
south, in lat. 26® 69' 16^, on the opposite shores of the 
riv-er, are the Tillages which bear the names of th« 
eastern and western Kau or Gem, the Tk^ ( TIArettroo) 
of the Copts. The vestibule of a temple, large quar* 
ties, and numerous sepulchres, attest the ancient con- 
ee^nence ef the place. Mr. Legh, in describing the 
tulns he saw here in 1818, says : " The portico of the 
temple which is standing, consists of throe rows, eadk 
of six columns ; fSour hare fallen down : they are eight 
Heet in diameter, and, with their entablature, 62 f^ 
high. This ruin, which, from its situation in a thick 
grove of palm-trees, is perhaps the most picturesqne 
!n Egypt, stands dose to the banks of the Nile, whose 
Waters have already undermined some parts of it, and 
thiieaten to wash the whole away. The columns, 
Itrdtiitraves, and indeed every stone of the building, 
are covered with hier^lyphics in low relief. At the 
ftirthest extremity of the temple is an immense block 
-of granite of tt pyramidal form, 12 fSeet high and 9 
equare- at the base, in which a niehe has been cut, 
7 feet in height, 4 feet wide, and 3 deep. These 
monolithic temples are supposed to have been tbe 
chests or depositories of the sacred birds.* From 
the western temple, a long quay has formerly ex- 
tended, designed, probably, as well for the purposes 

* We know not on what ground this opinion rests : the form of 
thistnonolithic temple opposes the idea, and it has evidently been 
» shrine, dedicated, probably, to one of 41k cskitial ~ 
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of trade at to prevent the encroachmenti ci the 
J^ile.'* ♦ 

These remains, Mr. I^egh says, he found at Oato- 
0l'Kebir (Great Gaw) ; a mistake, apparently, for 
^au^lrGharbieh (the Western Eau), as the opposite 
yillage is called Kau-^UShargieh (the Eastern Eaku).<f> 
Accordingly, they would seem to be on the western 
aide of the river ; but the ruins described by Nordea 
are on the eastern bank, at '' Ctau Soherkiey" which he 
supposes to be the site of Diospolis Parva. '' We see 
there,*' he says, ^^ an ancient temple, that has nearly 
60 paces in length by 40 in breadth. It seems to be 
covered only with a single stone, which rests upoa 
columns ; and its roof is so well preserved, that you 
still distinguish on* it the hieroglyphics with which 1% 
h^ been loaded. It has nothing else remarkable* Th^ 
Arabs, pay so little regard to Jt, that they lodge their 
cattle there ; and indeed, it is almost filled up with 
gand and dung. The sides of this temple are not closed : 
the colonnade is entirely open, and serves sometime^ 
as a passage. There is near Gau Soherkie^a, kaiUh^ 
which runs on the north side. It does not f^i^pear, 
however, to advance further than half a league inland, 
probably because it has been neglected. It was bopr- 
dered on each side with a bank of freestone; but thefe 
banks are afanost demolished by the Nile, which h^ 
carried away the greater part of them.** 

Pr. Richardson, describing the ruins on the eastern 
bank, (which, he says, are called *^ Kau-aUKharab^ 
or ruined Kau,**) says : *' Here we stopped to view 
the only column of a once magnificent temple, which 
the Nile has undermined. Many overturned stones 

* Legh* p. 39. 

t See Nordeo, voL U. p. 27; and Bruce, vdl.iL p. 7, Dr. Ricbaid* 
Miiu>4 oUmq bsve ftlkn into tbe Mine miitake. 
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«iid wlttMiii AM lying upon the brbik of ^ rirer, ot 
have fallen down into its bed; the present column tot« 
ten on its base, and ere now, has probably shared a 
similar fate* The shaft of the column consists of 
twelve stones of the coarse shdl-limestone : it h 
wrought into pannels, four of which occupy the peri« 
phery, and thiee the height of the column. It is be« 
tween 40 and 00 feet high, with large uimght leavet 
•ncompassing the top, like the calyx of a flower. Hi* 
^aoe between eai^ of the compartments is occupied 
with rows ot hieroglyplucs $ and the compartments 
themsdves are filled with representations of Ostrit^ 
Isis, and Anubis, recdving offerings jander different 
fiinns in each. A column whidi seemed to have re^ 
cently £Ulen down just beside it, consisted of the same 
number of stonesj and was sculptured in the same 
manner. Lying at a small distance, in another part 
0( the ruins, is a large stone, about 10 feet by 6, whidi 
Is lu^owed out on one side, as if for the receptioii t§ 
a statue ; it is covered, round the orifice and inside 
the ttiehe^ with hieroglyphics, whitih are much elfeoed« 
In the rode, about an hour*s ride distant, there is a 
Bomber of quarries and catacotnbs retnarhably weB 
est i many of the latter hare never been opened* 
Mr. Bait opened one of them, whidi contained two 
siummie^ exceedingly well preserved. The nails and 
skin seemed quite fresh. We were surprised at not 
^efiwiving among the ruins, any representation of the 
god Mendes,'* (the same as Antaiut) **^ to whom this 
town was particulariy devoted." • 

• RMuRdmii ^kA. L pp. ITS, 0. Btues, ip«felUiig of the mint 
at *' Gawa ShergMi" says, he ** found a small temple of three 
columns in front, with the capitals entire, and the cohmms in 
wv«Kal aeparate pieces. They seemed, bf that and their slight 
proportions, to ha of Om Biest moAem of thai ftWBies of iNiiM^ I 



Bol it ^ik the tHe of AotpopoUs ^ Bid ihaft ditjr 

occupy both sides of the riyer ? Or is Nordea correol 

in his Of iuioQ, that the eastern Kau has suoeeeded to 

^ I^esser Dioepolis, which Ptolemy pdaees under 

nearly the same paralld?* The Dimish TravdleB 

affirms, that the western Kau has nothing remarkidile } 

and 3race a]^>ears to have also overlooked ttiy mint 

on that side. '' All ajpound the villagts of Omutd 

Gwrbiehy^^ he says, '^ and the plantations bdongin^f 

to thraa, Meskta and Mmmy, with theitt also joining 

^m, that iSyttU th§ west tide ttf IA« isiver, are coihy 

yated and sown from the very foot of the moontaini 

to the water^s edge, the grain being thrown upon the 

IBud at Motm at ever the water has 1^ it. The trfaeat 

wat, at this time (Dec. 21), abont four indies iai 

length.'* f Mr. Legh e^irettly states the portico he 

describes to be at Gwe-^Kebir (Gharkiek) ; and it ll 

diffieult to reconcile his deieriptlon, etpecially hit mea« 

mrements, with the statement of Dr. Richardson* 

Vet, it setms scaroriy probable that OFtry preceding 

tfaveUer thonld have dVerkxiked this fins ruin 9 and, 

at Mr. Legh doet not mention on which bank it standi, 

we may pvetiunethat he refmra to the same site. If so^ 

it mutt have been from the premaoa he refoa to, that 

the inscHption was oapied by the Fiendi, bearing, tfaat 

it wat dedicated to Antseus and the gods worebipped 

in the same tonple, by Ptolemy Philometer and Cleo» 

pfltra hit sister and queoi, about IfiO B.O., and tHat 

i(a oomiee wat repaired by the emperors Ameliu% 

bat tbt irholt woe cofvtrad with hianoglTpMa. Tke temple H 
fiUed with rubbish and dung «€ cattle" (voL ii. p^ 6). This (etfk> 
pie is said to have been still standing when the French invaded 
Egypt, and to have been thrown down by a more than usually 
powerful inuBcMitioa M UaOl 

• About 1st. 26? 4(K. t▼o*..tt•^7. 
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'Antonhmi, and V^ns, A.D. 164;* an inscriptfon 
which identifies the site with AntsopoHs. 

The country on the left hank of the river now again 
widens considerably, and the river sweeping round in 
a westerly direction, affords a view of a rich and highly 
Cultivated plain. About a league and a half above 
Kau, and about two miles from the western bank, is 
Taahta, a large village containing several mosques, 
which give it a handsome appearance. Nearly a league 

Vurthw, on the same side, is a village called Souama, 
where the province of Ikhmim begins. Rejeyna, on 
tiie opposite side, situated at the foot of the mountains 
of the Thebaid, marks the beginning of the same ter« 
yitory. Above this, the Arabian mountains send out 
ft promontory to the westward, forming '^ an elbow- 
about four leagues in extent.** Opposite to this point 
is the ^^ pretty town *' of Maraga, situated in a de- 
lightful plain, which produces the best wheat' of -all 
£gypt ; but ^e lands about it suffer a great deal 
from the inundations. -|- The Nile, on resuming its 
90u^em direction, is divided by an island a sho^ 
lei^y^e in length, and then again bends to the west<^ 
ward, round another promontory of the Thebaic range^ 
which bears the name of Djebel Haridi^ or Heredy^ 
from a Mohammedan santon whom the Arabs b^eve 
to have migrated at his death into the body of a large 
serpent, now revered as the orade o£ the place. ^' The 
rffloaains of the old town at the bottom of the rock, and 
the cave of the venerable sheikh, the former abode of 
the thaumaturgic serpent, immense heaps of burned 
Jbrick thrown down the hill, and a few distinct founds* 
tions of houses, are all,*' says Br. Richardson, *^ that 

• Letronne in Ency. Metnop.^ art* Egypt. 

-t Noid«n#vokU.^p.28i . ^ 
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tmudn. of this once cetebrated spot. At the foot 6f 
the mountain^ near a large mass of detached' rock^ axe 
the remains of a mutilated statue in a sitting posture, 
about ten feet high. On a level with the statue, m 
front of the rock, are many sepulchral grottoes, uo^ 
despoiled oi their ancient possessors, and so large, that 
tliey would form more comfortable habitations than 
any of the twelve-feet-square huts at present used in 
the country." 

A long, steep path leads up the mountain. Ahenp' 
half way towards the summit, is a large quarry or 
grotto. A few steps onward, the path turns down 
into the heart of the mountain ; it presents a ^^ ro- 
mantic crater," in the hollow of which is the cell of 
Saint Heredy. '^ In consequence of repeated pilgrim* 
ages," says Sir F. Henniker, '^ the rugged rodks have 
been worn into a tolerable path, but the length and 
difficulty of it are still sufficient to try the Mussul- 
man's faith. My guides inform me, that a sacred 
serpent lives in the cell, and is occasionally held up to 
the veneration of the true believers. It is not visible 
now (January): the subtle animal never makes his 
appearance in winter. I climbed to the very summit 
<rf the mountain ; the roekfiamy a large vulture, flying 
around in every direction, and the surface is covered 
with crystaL Here is at once the scene of Sinbad's 
valley of diamonds and the rock bird. I entered at the 
top of the ravine which conducts to the burial-place of 
Saint Heredy : there are several perpendicular breaks 
in it, of from ten to eighty feet : a torrent would per- 
haps render it nearly comparable to Terni. To the 
S. of the most eastern of these breaks, but considerably 
more elevated, is a low natural cave or grotto, at the 
enti*ance of which stand three large pillars of crystaL 
One of them was detached. I hastened to my boat, 

PAET III. F 



Mid pfomtw 6if^t tttOR witn pfliM) mrtfl) sua bH uM 
to)»e0 that our boats oould farnish. These eigfit stupid 
leUahs, ndtwithstftnding my s^gn^, and prayers, and 
eiirsM, roil the pillar towards the rarine, and are un- 
kUe to stop it i it leaped the first cataract ; — it was 
intended that it should break, but it fkiriy took a 
iemerset. The paltry Arabs cry oat Itap4ay-e8sdh 
(Ood help tis), and inroke Saint Heredy by name ; bat 
he will not come at their call, and they pretend that 
they cannot lift it without him. They roll it onward 
to the second precipice ; it touched various crags in its 
descent; rays of sparkling' particles flew in every 
direction, and, glittering in the sun, appeared like a 
idiower of diamonds, a miniature avalanche of bril. 
Hants. The body fell upon the edge of a rock ; it 
shivered, and I left it in despair. The Arabs wer0 
now contented ; there was no treasure concealed in it. 
Two of them followed me, bearing one h-agment, and 
fOTir of thenr labouring under another. The smaller 
fragment made its escape out of their hands, and 
taking the short path of the mountain, arrived at thd 
bottom piecemeaL The larger one we got safe oil 
board, but it has again been broken into several pieced 
in its way to England t the largest fragment is now 
only four feet in circumference, and weighs rathfe^ 
toore than a hundred weight.*' • 

There can be no doubt, we think, that Sheikh 
Beredy has succeeded to the religious honours once 
paid to some more dassical, if not more worthy object 
(Of idolatry. The serpent is the form under whidi the 
Cnuphis (Ihh-Nufi, Cneph,) or Agatho-deemon of the 
Egyptian pantheon, was worshipped by the inhabitants 
of Thebes. To whomsoever the mutilated statue be^ 

• Meimiktf, pp. 107^110. 



was once, in all probability, conMcrMed to that dtity { 
and the ruined town evidently occupies an ancient 
site. Here, the traveller notices for the first time the 
Thebaic palm-tree or c/pum, which differs materially 
from the common palm. ^' The tn^nk is forked^ 
■lender, and bent ; the leaves dwarfish ; the fruit 
thrown among them, brown, mis-shapen, and irregu« 
gularly clustered, like a root of potatoes i these nuti 
are steeped in water, and give it the taste of common 
gingerbread.'^ ♦ 

On the opposite shore, a little above the village of 
Buhadsh, there is '' a grand kalith running from «a8t 
to west,^* bearing the name of ^l Suhadshia ; and to 
the south of this, about a league inland, is a Ck>ptio 
monastery called Ditr-el^H^iat (the white convent), 
which b^Nists of a cross, said to be ^' a relic of an an^ 
dent church built under the invocation of St. Helena." 
The blocks of granite and other fragments here^ indi« 
cate that the founders of the church had availed them*? 
selves of materials which probably belonged to a mora 
ancient edifice, f 



* Heaplker, p. 107* Tbcr^ars isi4 tobsoofew^r tbsa fbcty* 
torn varieties of the palm-tree. 

t Norden, voL iL p. 31. The 3Yhite Convent* built of stone, is 
so called in contradistinction from a neighbouring erne built of red 
Mck, and called the Red Convent, 'which was burned by the Mam- 
kmks In retreating before the French. Denon has given a view of 
the ftxrmer. " The church," he says, " was the only building left 
standing, but there had doubtless beoi a monastery attached to it« 
as some fragments of wall and blocks of granite seem to prove. 
Fvom the Aimmulam of diesa rdics of antiqtilty, we must suppose 
that, if 8t. Hdna built them,' tlie Bmpermr Constantlae must 
have seconded her teal by putting very large sums at her disposaL.. 
The churdi has been built so strong, that, with a portcullis at the 
•Btmaoe, and a flaw pieces of cannon on the walls, it might easily 
mlBt theattMki or the Axabi* • • 'Staiee the flnt destiactioii of tiie 

f2 
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' AboDt fiT6 leagiiM to liie leath of I^jebel Hered^^ 
atub trsTeUer arriFOi at 

IKHMIM. 

This place, the capital of the province of the same 
name, and one of the most ancient places in £gyi»t, is 
situated about a mile and a half from the river, on a 
tongue of land projecting from the eastern shore, and 
** shouldered up by the chain of the Mokattam moun- 
tains, which, bending round in this place, forms a deep 
and difficult pass." " Achmim,'* • says Mr. Bruce, 
^ is a very considerable place. It belonged once to 
an Arab prince of that name, who possessed it by a 
grant from the Grand Signior for a certain revenue, to 
be paid yearly. That family is now extinct, and an- 
Other Arab prince rents it for his life-time from the 
Grand Signior, with all the country, except Girg6, 
from Siout to Luxor. The inhabitants of Achmim 
are of a very yellow, unhealthy appearance, probably 
owing to the bad air occasioned by a very dirty calish 
that passes through the town. There are likewise a 
great many trees, bushes, and g^ardens about the stag- 
nant water, which increase the bad quality of the 
iir. There is here a hospice of Fi'anciscans, for the 
entertainment of the converts or persecuted Christians 

# 

convent, the monks had made their dwdlings in the latoal gaUery 
of the church. If dwellings they might be called, whidi wero only 
wretched huts set up under those splendid porches : it was misery 
in the very palace of pride."— Dknon, voL ii. pp. 14—17. 
.« It is so written by Norden, Bruce, and Denon ; by Capt Light 
and Malte Brun, .^lArmlfN and ^Onnin/ by Dr. Ridiardion and others* 
Ikhmim, The Coptic is said to be Kroim m Smin, to which the 
Greek Chemmis or Chemmo bears an obvious resemblance. The 
name of tlie Egyptian Pan or Priapus, however, was Shmoom and 
the only way of account^g Ux the variation, is by supposing that 
t)^ Copto hav9 ^lerived the present wwne Inm t)te Oi^eks, 



in ^Um wlifQ ihey em find tliffla* Tbty wiie Ivm 
men, all Itoliaos* These priesto Uv«4 in great eaM 
and aafety, were much protected and favoured by th« 
Arab prince, and their acting as physicians reoQn« 
died them to the people* They told me, there wet% 
about 800 Catholics in the town ; bu| I believe the 
fifth part of that number woul4 Uever have been founds 
even such Catholios as they are. The rest of thesa 
were Copts and Moors, but very few c^ the lattw, M 
that the missionaries lived perfectly unmolested* There 
was a manufactory of coarse cotton doth in the town, 
to a considerable extent; and a great quantity of 
poultry, esteemed the best in Egypt, was bred hetv, 
and sent dowi^ to Cairo, The reason ia plain ; the 
great export from Achmim is wheats all the country 
about it is sown with that grain, and the crops are 
superior to any in JGgypt. Thirty-two grains pulled 
from the ear, equalled forty«nine of the best Barbary 
wheat gathered in the samye season i a prodigioua dis« 
proportion, if it hdd throughout* The people here, 
wisdy pursuing agripUtun^, so as to produce wheal 
in the greatest quantity, have date-trees only about 
their houses, and a few plantations of sugar-cane near 
their gardens. As soon as they have reaped their 
wheat, they sow for another cre^ before the sun has 
drained the mmsture from Ae ground. Great quantity 
of excellent fish is caught here, particularly a large 
one called the bimiy t I have seen ^em about fouv 
fbet long, and a foot and a half broad. Adimim ap- 
pears to be the Panopolis of the ancients, not only by 
its latitude, but also by an injMsription of a very lai^ 
triumphal arch, a few hundred yards south of the con^ 
rent. It is built with marble, by the £mperor Nero, 
and dedicated HANI e£a The qoiumfla that were ia 

F 3 
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Ik<«iit are broken and thtown away, and the ardi its^ 
if either sank into the ground, or overturned on the 
side, with little separation of the several pieces.** * 
*■ Abulfeda mentions a temple here, built of stones of 
astonishing size, which he' ranks among the most cele- 
brated ancient monuments: mere fragments are all 
that now remain. The " Mcmastery of St. Saviour, 
or the Martyrs,*' mentioned by Maorizi, a building 
almost coeval T^ith the town, is still standing, on the 
»6e of the ancient canal : it belongs to the Copts. 
The town is also adorned with several mosques, and 
the Mohammedan population would seem lately to 
have increased very considerably, since Dr. Richardson 
estimates the total number of inhabitants at 10,000, 
(ii whom 300 may be Gath^rfics, 1,200 Copts, and the 
rest Moslems, f Such calculations can only be consi- 
dered, however, as uncertain conjectures; and the 
population its^ as very fluctuating. The neighbour, 
ing mountains are full of grottoes, which have afforded, 
in suooeiwon, sepuldbres for pagans, asylums for per. 
aeeuted Christians, and retreats for fanatical anchorets. 
These, as weU as the immediate environs of Ikhmim, 

. • Bruoe» voL ii. pp.3 — 11. 

t VoL i. p. 181. According to another account, Ikbmlm " ha* 
now about 4000 inhabitants, principally engaged in the manufac- 
ture of coarse woollens : many of them are Copts, and about one 
ha^f Rotnan CathoIics.''->finci^. Metrop. This is obviously a mis- 
otatement. Mr. Jowett was ttrid by the Coptic bishop, in 1819. 
that the number of Christians was *' 900 or 300, with six priests;** 
a singularly vague account. Copts, of course, were meant. The 
Catholics were stated to be f^om 250 to 270, and the total population 
of ikhmim between 6 and 7000. The Latin convent, which h large 
and well built, was occupied by Padre Luigi* a Latin friM, and 
three Catholic Copt friars, two of whom were sick,— one, Mr. 
Jowett believes, bed-ridden.— CM«rton Re9far(^e»t pp. 157—9, It 
was here that Nestorius died, 
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Mierit a mave tttcntiTe inyestiga^on tliim tbey have 
Utherto received from European travellers, who are 
always impatiently hurrying onward to Thebes. * 

Opposite to this town, on the western bank, is Men- 
shieh (Moonshiet, Munshyet), supposed to be the an- 
cient PMsmais Hermii, of which no vestige, however, 
is to be observed, except the ruins of an old quay. ^ 
Norden describes it as a place of considerable trade, 
being the port at whidi all barks from Cairo, in ascend- 
ing to the Cataracts, or in returning, stop to take in 
provisions. It is about half way. Every market-day, 
oommodities are brought hither from all the ueigfa- 
boaring places, because they are constantly sure of a 
■ale; the bazar is consequently well furnished, and 
articles are genetaHy sold very cheap. This place if 
famous also fbr a sort of sweet-meat, :|: of which 
both Turks and> Arabs are' very fond. The town i» 
ornamented with its mosque, and ^ very fine pigeon- 
houses." '« fVe also see there,*' adds this Traveller, 
^< a very large churohyard, where one may remark the 
different monuments with which they hoa<Rir the me- 
mory of the dead. It owes this distinetien to the 
height of its situation, which is the reason that they 
bring thither the dead of all the neighbouring places, 
that they may not be. exposed to the annual inunda* 
tion. The Christian Copts, as also the De Propa* 
panda converts, have in this town, as likewise 
throughout the states of the emir of A(dimim, very 

• Denon was Mdt that at IkhmiiOi there if a temple itiU to be 
•een, buried up to the very roof. 

t Legh, p. 42. 

t From this confection, called neidOit the town Is sonietimea 
called Memhiyeh el NeidOi. Its proper name Is Meruhiyeh Ikhmim, 
Ptolemais, the capital of the Thinite nome, was at or near Syli, 
the Psoi of the CopU, and Ibsai of the Arabs. Menshldi Is poisttily 
corrupted UoTa ^en, port, and 9boi, ^m» 
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IffmifMkimt iiktffvt9 iM( afriU bet to ttiifc i » 

Gapt.' lAf^t Mys, ihtl; he ooumad upvftr4t of 1UM7 
TiUfl^ ia thfl ]Ma oa both iid«« of Uio rivor. 

About flf torn inikt (o tbo gkS. of MonthM, on tli* 
yoi> om ba»k, i* tbo former c^iud of Upper Sgypt, 
IPjirjeh^ vbidi ow«s iM name end er^n to m mones« 
tery dedlceled to the redoubtable St, Qeonre.* ItwM 
fbrmeriy the oepital oi n bey^ m it ia the aeat of • 
Coptie biah^, and ia a jrfaee of aome trade and in<« 
d«tlrf« gtanding in a fertile teriitory ; but, as it ooa« 
tabu ne antiqutiiee, the traveUer pamet it by with 
•tmtempt. Denoa wyt : ^^ It ia a modem toviFu, eea« 
tmninf notiiing yemarkthlo 1 it ia at larfo as Miayieb 
abd Melavi, but UMller than Siout, and lesa beautiful 
limn^tker, Q[%e Nile hum by the waUs, «k1 ia Mn« 
alaatly waahing away a i>art of them; and it would 
ve|uire a conaiderable espenae to make here eiren an 
indiffarent harbour for boata. The oonvfnt, built pre* 
▼ioualy to the tomA, atiU e^iata 1 mtd yA £(mnd in if 
JSnfopean BMmha." 

. The Latin eni^ent hepe ia the mgit aneient of the 
lour Roman QathoUe ettabUahmeoim now exiatmf im 
Vfpttl^gTP^t ^^ tb^ neoit i« Ikhmim^ the third Far^ 
aheut^ and 1^ fourth Tahta. The moat aneieat of lA 
waa at N^[ada» In the time of the French invaaiony 
all the papora belonging to theae conventa were de« 
eiroyedf and they have ngfw no doQumenta to ahew.** f 
Padre Ledislao, the only reaident at the time of Mr. 
Jdwett'a Tisit, had been here twrire years : be esti- 
mated the CathoUca, men and women, at 250 ; the 

• « U U writiea imu90 in the ManUouk Reglitex«» the Di Mag 
UMCopU$«rdcle<t."-^iSmy.Jl0fr0f. Is it not lattm a contncUDu 
eCXMrJiriif 

t Joweitj p* 166. 
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€opt8 at 50e. " H6 took me," sayi If r. J., ^' all 
oyer the oonyent, which is very large, oonsistiiig of 
three stories and a terrace of garden.pots, with a fine 
view of the Nile ; shewing particularly well, how the 
river has approached Djirje, annually taking some of 
the hank down. The convent is built of baked bricks, 
and will stand long. The chapel has been neat, with 
three altars ; but the Turks and the French, at dif. 
iSsrent times, have pulled parts of the convent to 
pieces, dug in the walls, and destroyed the c«pola of 
the chapd, (now supplied by mats,) under the idea of 
^ding treasure. These convents are all under .the 
Propaganda at Cairo, which is under that at Rome } 
they are therefore under the Austrian consul. Tk^ 
^e9ftit»- were under the French, ■ In going through 
the town, I passed a Coptic school of twelve boys; but 
diey and their master were so dull, that I could not 
get them to perform their parts." * ' 

^ The Nile at Djirjeh is very much confined by the 
eastern mountains^ and winds sa as to bring them into 
the rear of the town, producing a grand seene of watery 
httildihga, and precipitous masses of rock. Of seven 
minarets, one is very lofty, and bong well white<^ 
washed, adds to the general effect. Above I^ijeh is 
Ae province of Farshoot, where the greatest quantitjn 
of sugar is made, t Creeodiks now begin to be fre- 
quently seen. 

.' A few miles to the S. of Djiijeh, and about six 
miles inland, is ^^ Arabai Maifooner^*^ or ^ Abm 
Mtuffoun,** the ancient Abydos. Hare, in 181^ Mn 
W. J. Bankes had the good fortune to discover a large 

* Jowett* pp. 1&5-7* 

t Light, p. 48. The Levant is chiefly supplied from Egypt, and 
that for the ua^ of the Scxa^lio at Coostsntinople, oomea fnm 
ranhoot* 
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lilaraglypbM Mht, wlilch baf peimA to be »giiiM« 
logioal MUi of iho imn^dlftte predaceMorv of RamMM 
lb* Cif !«•»» the Setottri* of Herodotus ; »ad M. Drov^tti 
hM$ imee found a rkb bitnrait by bit excavatioiu la 
tbe vuMtj9 oarried on under the wpMwtendenoe oC 
Fetber LediflUo, a number of yaluable artidet baviny 
been found here, tbe greater part of which now ador« 
ibe Beyal Muieutt at Turin* Tbe temple in wlucb 
|be tatdet waa diacoveved, bai, within the bMt twenty 
irearm been covered with iand.* ^^ Over part of tb# 
roQ<;'* sayt Sir F. Hennifcer, '« I paced fifty-four long 
•tape, on atcnea that have never yet been di8j4aced« 
Ibougfa theee are ligna of deHruction at either imd* 
Thiv roof alene ooeuiiei nearly as much spaoe as the 
BeigbbouringTiUage. . There are some senaU ebambera^ 
in which the o(deur of the painting is so well preaerved* 
that dottbti immediately arise as to the length ef time 
that it has been done* The best woriis even of the 
Venetfan gidiool betray their age ( but the oobmrs 
bage, wtiUh we are told were in iwiatenfle two t h o us a nd 
years beiove tbe time of Titian^ are at this moment aa 
frask as if they had net been imd en an hour. Tbero 
are arched chambers S3 feet in length i the ceilings 
and pvQbably tbe wUm» oofvered with hieroglyphics aa 
earefoUy as we dieuld paper a room i now nearlp 
cbflked with sand. Tbe stones of wldeb this fabric la 
built, measure, in some instances, above 89 feet in 
length. The span of the arch is cot in a single stene. 
A portion is BtiUTirible. Part of the roof has tried to 
iUl. in, but is prevented by the sand. Here are also 
nbambers innumerable t eadi individual part is of ez« 
quisite workmanship, but badly put together ; great 
labour and irregularity. Perhaps the object most re- 

* It i» dMcribed ia Hamilton'f iB^ypUsca. 



MttkA^e kt tliii pHwe, is a diatobeis <» iet of *•»* 
ben, in which the Egyptians have attempted to baiM 
■a arch s it affords at once a proof of their intention 
and their inability. The span of the arch is cut ill 
two stones, each of which bears an equal segment of 
the dtde : these, placed together, would natur^By 
have fallen ; they are upheld by a pillar placed at the 
pdnt of contact. It has been doubted," adds this geii* 
tieman, " whether the Egyptitais were acquainted with 
the prindple of the arch. That they were not, at th(4 
time of this building, is evident 5 and it may be pre* 
Bumed that they never were so ; because they did not 
disHke ardies, but have frequently cnt them wherrf 
sufficient space has been afforded by the live rock ? 
and because, in every artificial roof, they have beerf 
obliged to put a prop to support each stone^ and henc« 
tiie numbar of piHara in the temples. If those who 
fidsed the Pyramids, and built Thebes, and elevated 
the obelisks of Lougsor, had been acquainted wWi thd 
f rinciple of the arch, they would have thrown bridge* 
Across the Nile, and have erected to Isis a<id Osiris, 
domes more magnificent than those of St. lPeter»s andf 

St Paul's." • ^ 

Abydos, aocordhig to Strabo, was the capital of the 
great Osymandyas, or Ismendes, who is ftuppowd td 
have rrigned 2276 B.C., and is one of Ae most femous 

♦ l!«iilker, pp; ill. If. (Sec aljo vol. I p. 388). Sir F. ttcnnfker 
Machfld " Anbat Matfoontf " firom ** Adeatnieb," (appsnmtly the 
BtOUne of Norden, and the Beiliani pt Bruce,) croning a oarrow 
canal in proceeding northward. Baroness Mhiutoli '* made an ex- 
cursion on asses,** from Djitjeh to Abra Madfoun : it cannot there- 
Ibrabe&rdiMaiie. Thftrvdned pidace it aaklCelM called JBT WfM 
(or KherMi), The halith issues from the Nile a litUe to the N. of 
Bardis, a town with a mosque, and runs inland to several villages.— 
NoRDSN, VOL U. p. 36. A Uttle to thfe N. of Balicne, on tho west 
iNtfkk, b Ahulig (Abo^), the fee of a Coptic Usbop. 
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hecoes of Egyptian story. In the time of that geo« 
grapher, however, it had already been 'reduced to a 
mere village. This edifice is supposed to be the Mev^m 
lumium, or royal palace of Memnon. u ; 

- The next place of any consideration is Bhajoura^ 
situated about three miles inland, near the kcUish qi 
Maharakka, Mr. Jowett was informed that it coi>« 
tained, in 18!^9, between fifty and sixty Christian iiami- 
lies, with five priests, and a nunnerffy in which were 
four nuns, two who had never been married, and twjo 
widows. There is a small hamlet called Sahel.Bha* 
jouraj which forms its port on the Nile. A little fur- 
ther S., and '^ a good league inland,'* is Farshout,* a 
town with a mosque and a Latin convent, in the midst 
<^a large tract of corn-land. Here there was stated 
to be about 150 Christians, men and women. The 
Nile is here divided by an island two or three miles in 
length, called Djiziret Nejagheh : it contains a village. 
On the eastern shore, at the village of Attariff^ begUi 
the mountains of Djebel Monna, About a league 
higher up, on the western bank, is the village of Hop, 
(or How), built on the site of the ancient Diospolu 
ParvOy of which there are said to be only some un- 
interesting vestiges.*)- It contains ten or twelve 
Christian families, who have a church and a priest. 
\^ Haw," says Denon, ^' is a fine military station : it 
possesses no remains of antiquity.'* At Kiisr-es-Saiady 
lure ^^ some stones of Chmnohoaciumy^^ not worth see- 
ing; but, a few leagues higher up, the traveller arrives 
at the magnificent ruins of the ancient Tentyra, situ- 
ated about a mile and a half to the west of the modern 
village, which still bears the name of Dendara^ in lat. 

. • In Coptic, Phi-er-Siout; situated in latSfi^ 3' 30". —Bruck. , 
t Supposed liy NordeH to be at Kau, and by Bruce, at Pjirjeh. 
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S0» & N., kmg. 32»4r E. All roand, on boUi sides 
of the river, is an extensive and well-cultivated plain s 
the mountains, retiring in the middle, and approach- 
ing the river above and below, give it the appearance 
of a beautiful circular basin, shaded by thick groves 
of down and other palm-trees, as Juvenal describes 

it— 

** Qui oJdfM ooitmi umbrosa Tmtjfra pabtuB*** * 

As Dendera presents the first Egyptian temple which 
the traveller sees on ascending the Nile, as well as the 
most magnificent and perfect one, it claims a particular 
description, for which we shall avail ourselves of the 
pages of Dr. Bichardsim. 

DENDEtlA. 

The scene of ruins is half an hour*s ride from the 
river ; they occupy an area more than a mile in 
length, about half a mile in breadth, and nearly two 
miles and a half in circumference. The ruined town 
has been built partly of burned, and partly of unbumed 
brick, on mounds formed of the rubbirii of previous 
habitations; and the remains of many small huts 
crowd the summit of the temple itself.-f- 

• r 

• Sat. nv. v. 7«. " Telityra, the Tiw»^ or Tii»#r^ of the 
GiMks, waK called in Egyptian Ta-noth«r» the name of the ihe- 
vulture."— Brucs» voL U. p. 13, note. The prominence given to 
the tacred yulture in the decorationa of the temple, seems to sanc- 
tion and explain this etymology. Was Koptoe {VoirTts) origlnaUy 
a translation of this word ? 

t The foundation of the great temple is upon a terrace naarly 
fifteen feet above the level of the neighbouring country; while 
aimilar terraces at Thebes are on a level with the surface of the 
Nile, above which they are suppoaed to have been once greatly 
elevated. From this ditufflrtaace, among otbtn, iU modem date 
baa been inferred. 

PAET III. O 



•* Tie ifirtt thing,'* «ays D^. Wchartson, " that 
attlttcts the eye of the trftvellei* on the edge of l^lv 
Mftck field of ruins, is ft small square stone building 
With four eolumns ; it has an unfinished appearance, 
Imd is without hieroglyphics. It is difficult to Say 
for what purpose this edifice was intended. It looks 
Hke a porter's lodge, or habitation for the guardian 
of the precincts of the temple $ and I should not have 
inentioned it at all^ had it not been constructed of the 
name species of sand*stone with the temple itself | 
ftnd as these must hare been brought hither fy*om a 
great distance and at a great expense, it is probaU* 
that this insignificant fabric was connected with H 
for religious purposes. AdvBncing from this for 
several hundred yards among the brick ruins, we 
came to an elegant gateway, or propylon, which is 
ilso of Sand^stone, well hewn, and completely covered 
with sculpture and hierogl^'phics, remarkably well cut. 
Immediately over the centre of the doorway is the 
beautiful Egyptian omament, usuaHy called the globe, 
1i4th sefpent and wings, emblematic of the glorious 
Mm poised in the airy firmament of heaven, supported 
ftnd direoted in his course by the eternal wisdom of 
the Deity. T6 this succeed representations of OsiHs, 
Isis, and their son Horus, with processions of priests 
Mid people advancing to pay their homage, and present 
their offiftrings on their khees. Passing under the 
giateway, we find the principal devices on each side of 
tiie passage to be the sceptre of Osiris, alternating 
with a figure representing the letter T, with a handle 
iittftdied to it : it Has been called the handled cross, 
tmd the key of the Nile, and honoured with other 
^designations. I mi disposed to oooikler it as tht 
^ipfM thau mentioned in the Vulgate, la the ninth 
<^pter of Ezekiel, and represented there as being the 



tigh of Hlii imd wlTition to ihoie irbo vtothr«d U, 
Shme of (he iemale figures ire to extremely well ex#» 
fiutedf thftt tliey do all but ipeek, end bi^e a inll dneM 
if feature end expreteion tbet oever was surpesied, 

^^ AdTaooing about a hundred paeee over the ruined 
brick huts, we arrived at the oelelwated and beautiful 
temple of Dendera. This intervening ^aoe is ealM 
tiie dnmot^ or course. In some of the other temples^ 
it is indoeed by a high wall on each side. Joining the 
prepylon to the temple, and lined with rows of oolumM 
eovered in above, forming a delightful piana finr ro» 
posing in the shade. In this spaee were usually eihi# 
biied the most entertaining juggles of pegan idolatry* 
lilven bull*fighting, as we learn from Strabo, wee 
among the number. Here the divine and holy bull» 
Uttended by his grooming priests, was turned out to 
take his saored waUca, before the gaping speotators. 
31ietfr#ffie#, or area, in this temple, does not appear 
to hare been oomplately enclosed. The propylon 
stands diiuoined fiom the temple, rugged and unfl* 
lushed at each end, as if sudden death or disaster had 
broken off the woHi, which future ages never resumed* 
The Csqade of the temple is rich and imposing, and 
earved with % vast profusion of sculptured ornaments i 
the door is lofty, the sides of which are perpendiculan 
On each sids of it are three massy oolunms, ea|ritalled 
with the hea4 oC Isis qundrijitimat they are pardy 
received into the wall : the base is conoealed by rub< 
bish. TheshaftoonsisUof several stones, and the top 
Is surmounted witii the head of a female, coifod in a 
Bomaniied Egyptian head^idreas, which passes over 
the forehead like a turban ; it is loosely tied at the 
middle and over each eye, tightly bound at the temple^ 
and then falls softly down on each side, like a-curtaiut 
tan tha tying. T^ isee ia neither Qreeky Bomaa^ 

e2 
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nor Egyptian, but an abominable mixture of tbe first 
and last. The top of the column spreads out into a 
moulding above it ; and the space above the column, 
ih&t in Oredc buildings would be occupied with the 
triglyph over the top of the column, is here occupied 
with the front o( an Egyptian temple, with perpendi- 
cular or Chredan walls, containing representations of 
people, some of them in masque, and others not, per- 
forming rites of devotion in honour of the goddess 
Isis, in tbe character of Diana. Among the oma- 
Qients on the frieze, are harps, altars, and Grecian 
temples, and people clapping their hands ; and the 
ivhole of the subject has much the appearance of the 
festival held in hcmour of Diana at Bubastis, in which, 
^erodotus says, the women struck their tabors and 
htu*p6, the men played on the flutes, and both clapped 
their hands and joined in chorus. The head inclosed 
fn the niche, with the moon and crescent over it, 
the hawks* and ibis*s heads among the votaries, all 
refer it to Diana, the queen of heaven, and not to 
any festival of Isis, in which the attendants used to 
flagellate themselves round a burning victim, and 
afterwards sit down to feast on the part of the sacri- 
fice that had been saved from the fire. Down the 
sides, the frieze is filled with representations of Isis 
and Osiris, seated on thrones, with their sceptres in 
their hands,, the one alternately taking precedence of 
the other, and presented with offerings accordingly. 
Qver the front of the columns, and on the into^co- 
Inminary space upon the walls, the whole is covered 
^th similar representations, with serpents, and 
globes, and hieroglyphics. On the cornice is a repre- 
sentation of the sun, under the appearance of a globe 
surmounted with serpents and wings, from which 
issue streams of light on the objects beneath, and 



tmpmni y^iMtitioiii 6f the li»wl(, the amblMo mt^m 
Fbieh that glorioun luminary uriM worsbippecU AboT* 
ih« comioe is an insenption m the Grecdc chiu:8<;t«r, 
letting forth that the pr9nao9 wai oonie^ated to tha 
goddesi Aphrodite and the cotemplar deitiev, in thu 
reign of Tiberius Cwaar. The inscription oeeupiea a 
plaoo that does not in any way appear to haye been 
Intended for it, and the engraving of the insoriptipii 
appears to be a more recent work than the sculptwne 
or hieroglyphics on the front of the temple i and if^ 
after a minute inspection of it, I may be permitted to 
express my opinion, it is, that this temple was built 
In the time of the Greek sovereigns of JSgypt, aoA 
repaired in the time of the Romans. 

*^ Passing within the pronaoi, the ornament of di« 
globe with wings and serpents is continued along the 
middle of the eeiling, and alternates with the sacred 
vulture with outspread wings and a broad, feathered 
sceptre held by a ring in eac^ foot. The vulture wai 
queen of the air, sacred to Isis or Juno. There are 
twenty«one figures along the ceiling ; they begin and 
end with this magnificent representation ot the vuU 
fure, the guardian genius of the kings and heroes ojf 
£gypt. On each hand are three rows of column^ 
with three columns in each row, making in all eiglu 
teen columns, which occupy the body of the pronaos; 
The columns are of the same description ^ith those 
in the front of the temple, each of them being, aur* 
mounted with a head of Isis quadr^frons^ and ^vered 
with hieroglyphics and large sculptured figures of the 
gods and goddesses receiving offerings from the priestfv 
as on the outside of the temple. The interior of th« 
ffall is ornamented with the same subjects ; so that^ 
in whatever direction the eye of the spectator i^ 
tamed, it if eonstantly met by the n^uDeeentatioa o£ 

a3 
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ol^Mte CQfimected wUli tbe myduilogy and history of 
the country. The most interesting devices, however, 
iu« those portrayed upon the ceiling, which is divided 
into seven compartments hy the six rows of columns 
alnady mentioned. Tbe middle compartment has 
been described above as containing the representation 
ef two of the most beautiful and interesting objects of 
Egyptian worship,— .the winged globe, and the sacred 
vulture. Tbe other compartments are equally filled 
ffith. objects of their idolatrous devotion ; so that the 
whole ceiling may be regarded as a pantheon, in 
which all the cotemplar deities and their attendants 
are portrayed, and which would form a most impres- 
sive and magnificent object of contemplation, were 
tiie continuity of the whole not broken into conq)art» 
mentts by the rows of columns that are necessary for 
the support of the roof, so that the eye cannot view 
the whole assemblage at once, but must pass over it 
in detail.* 



• For aminutedescriptioa of Uie Sfvexvl compartments* we must 
refer the leader to Dr. Richardson's pages. In this strange asaem- 
blage of allegorical decorations, the French savans imagined they 
had detected a sodiac so ancient as to overturn the chronology of 
Scripture; their wild speculations occasioning so powerful a pre- 
possession in favour of tlieir extreme antiquityi as to lead them to 
overlook the very obvious proofs of the moikrn character of the 
whole ed^ce. «' To me," says Dr. Richardson, ** it appears, that, 
without the most unwairantable supjdements and the greatest dis- 
tortion of interpreution, it cannot be considered as a sodiac at all. 
For first, the number of signs is incomplete ; the advocates for the 
zodiacal interpretation acknowledge this ; — ^there is no crab.** And, 
after pointing out the various other discrepancies, the learned Ti»- 
Tdler concludes by stating his decided opinion, that '* the whole is • 
my thok>gical exhibition of the most interesting objecte hi the Egyp* 
tian theol<^, without having any reference whatever to astronomy." 
The represeotatkin given of this pretended zodiac in the splendid 
Work puUished at Paris, is pronounced to be extremely elegant and 
OTtr tro el y incorrect, not in tbe least degvee preterving tbe sty]^ 



^^ LeiiTin^ the pr&naos^ we entered tbe t^mple,^ 
vhich we found very much choked up with sand and 
stones. Tbe first apartment has three columns on 
each hand, all covered with sculpture and hier<^;ly. 
phics, and surmounted at the top, like those already 
mentioned, with the head of Isiti quadrifrohs. The 
walls behind the columns are equally enriched: so 
that not a spot that the eye can rest on, but addresses 
to the mind a tale of interest and wonder. Though 
no man can read or unfold its precise meaning, yet 
each forms to himself some conjecture of the story, 
and is pleased with the constant exercise of his mind.' 
Passing on, we entered another apartment, which hut 
lio columns, but the walls are decorated in the same 
manner ; after which we moved into a third, which 
was equally so, aiid from which passages go off to 
small hattds<mie side chambers, equally ornamented 
with figures, and stars^ and hieroglyphics, and a sort 
of chain-work along the ceiling, which is blue. The 
passage to the right leads to an easy and handsome 
stair, by which to ascend to the top of the building; 
We continued our way, however, straight forward, 
and entered another chamber, in the centre of which 
stands the sanctuary, or holiest apartment ; all of 
them rich in sculpture and hieroglyphics. Never did 
I see a greater field for thought and reflection, and 
never did I regret more the want of time than in 
visiting the temple of Dendera. 

" Having finished our examination of the chambers 
beloW) we crawled through apassage that was much ob- 

And character of the origfaial, And containing seveiml importaiit 
variations. This " zodiac^ has sinpe b^en rerooved, ** rerjr skil- 
fully indeed* but very unfortunately for the appearance of ^^ 
temple, which was indisputably ch^ best preserved of fmy fa 
SgypC'* UJsDOwatFtzJs. 
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formerly mentioo^d* Tbe iteps im^ thm and broftd^ 
•od t;b# fumn% it remarkably ^aiy, aod nfArly oi th« 
lame angle of iii0Unatio]i ai tbe passage* in the Oreol. 
I^yramid, On each sidei the stairoase is adorned 
with large sculptured figures of Owrii, Jsis, pHesti, 
and sacred boats, arranged in procession, hieroglyphics, 
and other ornaments. No part is without its deoo« 
rations. Every thi^ seems to speak and move around 
you, and is so diflbrent from what a person meets with, 
in any part of Europe, that the mind is astonished, 
and feels as if absohitely introduced to beings of oldm 
lime, to converse with them, and to witness^the cere* 
monies by which they delighted to hcmour their god« 
Wlierever you look, there is food f<^ the mind and 
the eye* Even the sill of the narrow window ia 
eovered with a auccession of many linfp filmed into 
a number of small cones united into a larg« one i each 
lower line of Qones entering within the one above it 
by its apex, and extending beyond it at its base, thua 
Arming a hrg9 cone, the apesF of which is in the sroaU 
chink by which the light is admi|ted into the temple; 
and ^e base is spread over the siU, like the rays of 
light diverging from their ^trance through ikt 
apartment into which they are admitted. This ia 
the manner in which the light is generally represented 
as streaming from a luminous globe. Nothing can 
possibly exceed the artist's enecution o£ the design. 
pn arriving at the top of the stair which led out to 
the top of the temple, we found it covwed with 4 
number of ruined huts, as if it had been, not long 
ago, the site of a considerable rillage. A¥e passed 
through them into an upper chamber of the temple, 
in which there is portrayed upon the ceilizjg an a«* 
semblage of mythological beings, rtsamhling thceo ja 
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the pronaos below ; and tbough fewer in number and 
differently arranged, this exhibition has also been 
called a zodiac, and, from its form, the circular zodiac. 
The ceiling is encompassed with three broad circular 
lines, and it i^ only the central space that is occupied 
with this mythological table. It is represented as 
supported by the heads and outspread hands of four 
females, one from each comer of ^the room. The 
intermediate spaces, or those which are opposite to 
the two sides and two ends of the room, are occupied 
by two human figures with hawks* heads : they are 
turned face to face, and half kneeling, and with their 
arms and hands spread out above their heads, support 
the tablet ; so that there are twelve persons support- 
ing this mythological table. The whole of the apart- 
ments must have been lighted artificially, which, 
putting aside the swarms of bats with which they are 
now infested, is undoubtedly the reason why the 
interior of the temple is so dark and fuliginous, com- 
pared with the unsullied freshness that prevails on the 
walls. 

'^ Having examined the interior of the building,' 
we descended over the walls, which the immense accu- 
mulation of rubbish around their base enabled ifs to 
^o without any difficulty ; and proceeded to take a 
view of the exterior. The sculpture here is equally 
elegant and interesting with that within ; the hiero- 
glyphics are equally well cut ; the drapery equally rich 
and profuse: the figures, however, are on a larger 
scale, and many of them perfectly undothed. Isis,' 
here, is attired in her most gorgeous apparel,' with a 
tippet of the richest and most curious workmanship. 
8he is generally accompanied by two attendants, one 
with a human, and the other with a hawk's head, and 
b6th of them with the sceptre of Osiris in th^ hands; 
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6]i« i« fv^qoantif M|»r«ie«ted with ihrbMdof ftHooi 
imd tbo ic^tre of (Mrii in b«r land, reoeiving Qflfer* 
iQgt md lUlorfttion. At othep tim^, she is reprf* 
«entad ai ftifeoUonatoly nnmng Horui, who, himself, 
in othar oompartments, i« exhibited' as rMoiring qSwp 
iQgi in (ho same manner. Among $he offerevi 
^ Horus, we observed that monstrous niis«sbapdii 
^gure which authors have digm^ied with the app^» 
letion of the wifb of Typhon, the evil genius* ^le 
Is present ou every temple, asd genially in every 
is s om My of the gods, 

^^The temple at DeiKtera'is by far the inest ia 
JSgypt I the devious have mem soul in them ; and the 

exeeutioa is of .the ehoioest description ^There is 

a small temple, or chapel, not far from the north end 
of this magnificent edifice, which seems also to have 
been devoted to the worship of Isis end Osiris, the 
deity with the humati body and hawk*s head* The 
walls and ceiling are profusely ornamented with repre* 
eentatiens of these deities, receiving homage and 
offerings from their respective votaries. The same 
long figure that furms the oeiUkig on the prmmot, is 
here represented on the ceiling as breathing her sacred 
inspiration over the bead oi Osiris t a {notice of whtoli 
there is a relic in £gypt at this very day< The dervish^ 
having called upon the name of God in deep aud hollow 
tones before making a fresh inspiration, by which te 
re«eontaminate his lungs, breathes upon the face of the 
person upon whom he would cen^sr his blessifigt 
believing that the breath which comes from the lunge 
immediatdy after pronouncing the name of 0od, it 
fraught with the most gracious and salutary efficacy, 

^^ One small temple still rranains to be mentioned i 
it is en the right of the propyhm by which we entered 
the temple, and wenld have.£MnPMid part ef thit M$ 
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pleted. It is caHed by SCrabo the Tpphoniunu TImI 
httftd of Typkon, a hcmriUewlookiB^ dwftrf, (otrta the 
capitals of the eohinms ^ aa4 the ft^-leagth %ttre of 
this god is frequently sculptured on the walls. He 
is of a broad, squat make, with a wrinkled face dis* 
toned into a hmid grin, looking like a man in an 
Infernal mask. Before him standi the onty person ilt 
to be his wife, the hideous cynocephalus above-men* 
tio«ed. Between them sits the puling Horut, ov 
Harpoorates, seated on a full-blown betts, with hit 
fingers on his mouth, emblematic of silence. This 
groupe is repeated in seyeral parts of the temple ( but 
ki no place did I see thn Ty]^bon, or his companion^ 
offering violence to Horus, or themselves receiving 
oflPerings, as the objects of worship j on the contraryi 
they seemed to guurd and ofaerish hhn, and he seemed 
M happy in their society as any ^ere else. On the 
walls of an inner apartment*, Harpocrates is seated on 
m lion^shaped Qouch, which is mipported by four lioiu^ 
«nd twelve of these eynoeefhaU^ Or erect quadrupeds; 
He is nursed by Isis /^, aud Isis nodca ; On each side 
are numerous representations of women with children 
fin th^r arms and on their knees, and Isis, wi^ H«raa 
at her breast. There is a niche at the end of thd 
room, which has been garnished with a statue ; this is 
now so battered down, that we Ibnnd it iflspossible t« 
refer it to any orighaaL He would render a great 
service to the student of Egyptian antiquities, who 
would be at the expense and trouble of clearing away 
the rubbish from this temple, and of taking aoeurate 
drawings or casts of the whole, so that it could be seen 
in EngUnd, exactly as it is in Egypt. Wars and re. 
Tolutions might th«a do^eivwoiftl tbtitecevdeof 
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anoient times wfmld not periah with the procaiiofui 
ezistenee of this', beautiful temple." * : 
. Mf. Belzoni inferred fjrom the superiority of the 
workmanship, that this temple was of the time of the 

• Richardson, vol. i. pp. 185—220. " This temple, all grand and 
perfect as it Is," remarka the Author of Scenes and Impressions, 
*'Mcompued with thoeeof Tbehes, is eriitanay modem in its 
date. Here, there axe none of those war^ceoes depicted, which 
constitute such remarkable features in the sculptures on the propy- 
Isa, and even in the interior of those sacred edifices, and which so 
dearly refer to wars and triumphs, at a period when her roonarchs 
were jcich and secure at home, powerfuLand victorious abvead. But 
this beautiful ruin, (if ruin it may be called,) the first, or nearly 
80, which greets the curious traveller as he ascends the Nile, and 
cflUs fbrth his feelings of admiration in all their freshness, cannot 
have the some charm for thou who visit it altera sojourn tA TlMbet. 
To one, howevei-, who has just quitted a country where the priest 
still officiates, and the worshipper bows down, and prostrates him- 
self In the temples of idolatry, who is familiar with the aspect, the 
hahltt mid customs, the rites and cexemdnies of the Hindoo, this 
temple is an object of no omumni interest; i<a here, the Indiaa 
soldier fancied that he recognised the very gods he worshipped, and 
with sadness and indignation complained to his officers, that the 
•anetuary of hb god was n^lected and profaned. He saw a square 
and massive building; a colossal head <m the cai^itals o£ huge co^ 
lumns ; on the walls, Uie serp«it ; the lingam in the priapus; the 
bull of Iswara hi the form of Apis ; Garuda in Arueris ; Hanuman 
in the rwtnd'headed cynocephalus ; a crown very similar to that of 
SimMi the head of Oriik; and in the iweliidg boiom of Isis, that 
of the goddess ParvatL While, on the stakease, the priests and 
the sacred ark must have reminded him, and strongly, of the 
Brahmins, and of the palanquin litter of his native country. Many, 
many forms he must have missed ; many, too, have observed, to 
which he was an entire stranger. But enougli he saw to awaken 
all the dearest and most sacred recollections of his distant land 
and the gods of his fathers ; and for their honour and his own 
soothing, to believe all that he hoped and wished to be the truth." 
•— SosftM, 6cct pp. 117—19. Captain Light was informed by Englisb 
officers who accompanied the Indian army in their niarch from 
Keenah to join the forces under Lord Hutchinson, that '* the 
•epoys performed their devoticms in these temples with all the 
Mremonies pcactised in lQdi«.*'^LxciHT» p. 113. 
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§nt Ptolemy; and the general style of the archi- 
tecture bears little resemblance to any Roman works ; 
but it aj^ears to have undergone repairs and deco- 
rations at successive periods, down to the time of the 
Antonines. The hieroglyphics on the walls of the 
temple itself, are found to contain the names of Tibe- 
rius, and Augustus ; and the Greek insa*iption over 
the entrance to the pronaos, states it to have been 
erected by the inhabitants of the nome when Publius 
Avillius Flaccus was prefect of Egypt, about A.D. 34. 
Another Greek inscription on one of the propylons of 
the temple of Isis, bears date the thirty-first year of ' 
the reign of Augustus, A.D. 23. While Mr. Salt 
observed on different parts of these temples, the names 
of Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines.* That the 
Tentyrites were still a powerful community in the 
time of Juvenal, may be inferred from the manner in 
which the indignant satirist lashes their savage fana- 
ticism. In a recent contest with their rivals, the 
people of Ombos, the victorious Tentyrites are repre- 
sented as having carried off a prisoner, and devoured 
him upon the spot, under the ii^fluence of '' religious 
hatred,*' and an ancient feud bequeathed from sire to 
ion.t Such was the moral influence of the debasing 

* Ency. Metiop. art, Egypt. 
t Juv. Sat. xv.— 

" MiBotis first did impious lites devlae. 

Of treating gods with human sacrifice. 

But savage Egypt's cruelty exceeds 

The Scythian shrine, where, though the captive bleeds. 
Secure of burial when his life is fled. 

The murdering knife's thrown by, the victim dead. 

Among the rugged Cimbrians, or the race 

Of Gauls, or fiercer Tartars, can you trace 

An outrage of revenge like this, pursued 

By an effeminate, scoundrel multitude^ 

PAET III. B 



idolatry wlfdli m&Imatnea itself liera fdr mm Iktti A 
oentury hftet the Christiftn era, and trWch i« only iM»# 
tottering to Sta fall in British India ! Can we wonder 
at the strong spell by which the pompons riles, and 
ipltodid ardiiteoture, and speaking sculptuiu of thes^ 
temples enthralled the imaginations of the half-* 
dviMzed heathen, when the sight of these bwmtlfiil 
but melancholy monuments of human infatuation caa 
now beguile the Christian traveller into a forgetTulnttS 
of all the abominations which were practised in them^ 
so as to allow of the feeling of regret at the ruin theiy 
«rhibit ? ♦' 

A little above Bendera, On the opposite shore of th« 
Nile, is Khenneh* (Kenah, Kte6), a town of «om« 
consequence, as being the enit^p6t €^ the commerce 
between Cairo and Djidda, where " the com of Egypt 
told the gums of Arabia are still bartered against each 
other," and where the African hajjis and merchants 
assemble on their route to Mekka by way ot Kosseir* 
The town is also remaricable for its potteries, called 
hardakt, made of a fine porous day. The mann- 

' WftoM utnuMt daring Si to crOftthsNite 

In painted boats, to fright the crocodile ? 
^ Can men, or more resenting gods invent. 
Or hell inflictj proportioned punishment 
On varlets, who could treat revenge and spite 
With such a feast as famine's self would fright ? * 
How striking a comment does the page of the heathen satirist 
supply on the declaration of St Paul : " The things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God."— 1 Cor. 
t» SO. 

• *' From Djirjeh to Thebes, the Nile forms a great bend to the 
east. At the elbow nearest to the Red Sea, stands Kenneh, the 
ancient Qenopolig (new city).*'— Maltb Brun. " Kenah, per- 
haps the Cant of the Mamlouk Register, has now superseded Kift 
(Coptos/ and COs, as the enttepOt for the Arabian and Indian com^ 
merce."— JBmy. Mttrop, 



Vith pfrf wae, tbe odoiit of which li oomiimnleatod 
to the WAtwi Mid grmt quantititi oS theio vamoIi 
fti« floated dotm th« Nile oo niu entirely loiuled with 
Ihfim** This maoofBOture ia probably of anoieni 
origin, as vases of a similar kind are repretented im 
mmy of the paintings and sculptures. The honsea in 
this town are meanly built; ^« streets ar^^annnr 
ind dirty t M^d the bemrs, ocmtainiog only su(^ goods 
imd provisions as Asiatio travellers require on thai? 
passage, present a busy, but by no meeos gay or rich 
i^pearanee. A certain degree of prosperity, bowovei'* 
Is eonff^red by the trade (xmneoted with the oMravim i 
and to a stranger, the motley popuktion exhibits soma 
novel and Singular appearuioes* *' We saw <here,'* 
•ays one traiveller, ^^ a groupe of Moggrdi>ins in their 
white woollen jrobes with the hood up. They only 
want the cord, as you view them from behind, to 
pass for the gloomy disdples of St. Brunei but, wbeo 
tiicy turn, a dark eye flashes m you^ and a swarthy 
eoraplcvion i^efdcs of the great desert of Libya, which 
they have bem weeks, or rather months, in traversing. 
In Khenneh are seen a great many Albanim soldiers, 

• " They iiuiaufi|ctiuf*tbflilcs»bvt||? better, st A«ot in tbs 
CjirpfttJc,'*— §qw<». ^c, p. 115, " Kfri^jph— this U thf pottery of 
Egypt: the Jars inanufactured her?, have' the peculiar property ot 
purifying water, and are so cheap ani brittle, that they eonsUtute 
^ priedpsl ingmUent in an Arab viUsgt, whtthsr as fumitwf of 
88 the Accommodation for pigeons, or a* agisting to the formation of 
the walla themselves, as in the ckcus of Caracalla ; and having 
served these three purposes, they tend to raise a Monte Testaccfo 
1^ around. In form, they are quite as ugly as any antiques I ever 
law ; if they were only as useless and as expensive, we should set 
them in museums. A quantity of these jars bound tc^ether, the 
mouths downwards, does the duty of a raft > on this an Arab takes 
bi« station, (md dpsts down the stream* retailing his conveyance ^ 
he goes, as is done with the firs on the Rhine."— HsifMi^lMi^i)^^ 

H 2 
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gittiBg eroM-ligged before* tihe ooffee-lioaMS, or lotuigp 
hag slowly in the streets. In this place, too, are 
numbers of women (of the privil^ed caste of dancers); 
who go about openly with their faces unoovm'ed. They 
are very plain, bad figures, and of a coarse, disgusting 
iqypearanoe.'* The. manner in which they disfig^r8 
their faces, dying their cheeks orange, and their eye- 
brows black, is, to a Eurc^tean, very hideous and dis- 
gusting. They load themselves with ornaments of 
brass and silver, wearing round their arms and legs^ 
sidid rings, which they have the art to pass over the 
)iand, besides smaller ones in their nostrils and <ni 
their toes, and round the neck, a great number of 
Dedclaces of Venetian glass beads of all colours; a 
custom common to all the women of Upper Egypt; 
Nubia, and the interior of Africa, where these glass 
beads are valued as highly as gidd.* At Khenneh, may 
also be seen individuals of the Ababde tribe, with 
their immense natural wigs loaded with some pounds 
of mutton suet, and giving the head the appearance of 
being three times its actual size : they are the mcure 
▼ttin of this ornament, as the unnecessary finery of 
dress is altogether dispensed with. 

In Norden's time, this town was an inconsiderable 
place, containing only one mosque ; and it had lost 
most of its commerce, owing to the insecure state of 
the road to Kosseir. '' I had been told much," he 
says, *^ of the antiquities of this place, which engaged 
me to go thither ; but I found nothing there ; nor 
could the inhabitants give me any account of them.'^ 
Keft, or Koft, the ancient Goptos {Kebto), is about si|: 
leagues further south, near an opening into a second 

' * Scenes, 6cc. p. 115. MinutolI*s RecoUectioas, p. 119. Th6 
latter writer thought their figure <' l»ad something delicate 8n<| 
gtaceAd.** 
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^tmy if In ihd raign of the Ptolemitt ; it wm in itt 
ft«»t«at pffo^«*it7 in Om time of &tv»bQ« A.P. III..^^ t 
il h$d btfun to decliut tt tbo beginzuog of the eley^tli 
oentuiy, «nd wat greatly redneeci ftt the beginning <tf 
the fourteentb. * It it now ^^ a wretehed Arab yiUage* 
W( tbe mint of tluroe temple*, an aaeient Cbvi»tiim 
clMirob, and ihe dty ^all9, of biiok, now indoung 
IMOwmU of ]fubbiah«'* it if m^ ^^giye eridence of ite 
fdnner iroalth and MumloasneMu and indieate -^e 
dyrerent epeelw at wJbiQli it floumML" Mr. Cwnei 
lM»w«?er, ^^Tiiited the fiteof Coptee in 181^ ppei^ 
enly of ^^ lacge und coifttied beep of rubbi^* " aioid 
vyeb are sontti remains of walla a fiw leet bi^, and 
fregmente of piUara of fine granitet Tbe onHnndw <if 
• large mof^ne. in tiie village is aupperted by lefty 
ptilarm twie or three of wbic^ are granite^ and ba^f 
been taken m pieQM /rom the mini of the anoient 
ettf* In a aniUl building a^noiUig were eereraliinftll 
merreirs* But itui gentleman does not appear to 
hare investigated the scene of ruins v«ry attentiyel]r«ir 
A abort dtatanee m tbe 9eotb ia tbe town of COei or 

* See authorities in Ency. Metrop. Coptos became a great mart 
in consequence of a road, 257 miles in lengtlt, made by Ptolemy 
VtiUadelplius, across the desert, to the port of Berenice.— lyAir- 
iriLLB, Tol. ii. p. 160. Coptos is said to liave been the temi la 
ivhlch Isb heard of the death of her husband ; and its name doiotes, 
according to some, mourning ; according to others, cutting oiT or 
bereaTement . Some have supposed the fUMoe <rf Uie ooutitry to fee 
derired Aram a city called Koptos or Kabtes (see vti. L p. 4) ; but, 
If so, there must have been a more ancient city of the same nameb 

f Letters from the East, vol. i. p. 145. " Some scones and 
V6ken pillars that once formed part of a Christian church, are 
BOW going hence to Siout, to Join the renudns of the heatheA 
temple comfaig ftrom Antinoe. Here are also some small chambert, 
Tory inferior in siie and exectttkm to the generality of Egyptian 
worknaaihip. The Aiata make use of them ss stablM and duif- 
^olei.*''-Hi2rNiKEBy p. US. 

h3 
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Koas, the ApM^poUt Parvm of the G«eeki, mWt^ 
Biider the khalifg, became the most powerftil dty in 
the Said, the trade of Koft being transferred to this 
j^aoe. It was, in its turn, ruined by the calamitiei 
iHiieh desolated Egypt at the beginning of the fifteentk 
century. Bruce speaks of it, however, as still a large 
town ; and it contained in 1819, 900 Christian families, 
who have a church ; there is also a mosque, but no 
antiquities, except the gateway of an ancient temple, 
which is magnificent.* Caravans still assonUe here, 
to cross the desert to Kosseir, which afterwards join 
those from Kenneh and Esneh. Aboat three quarters 
of a mile to the east ot Kous, a narrow pass leads 
kito the' same valley as that into which the route 
tfpom Coptos passed. This soon branches out in 
tereral direotioiM ; one chain of ravines leading to 
Kosseir, and forming the present line of oommti* 
nieation between Egypt and Arabia, while anothor 
conducts to the site of Berenice, the ancient empo^ 
Hum <m the Red Sea, under the Ptolanies~>and the 
Fatimites.t 

Nearly opposite to Rous, on the western side, (in 
lat.25<>53'30'^ according to Bruce,) is the town c£ 

* '< The only remnant of antiquity is a propylon, or rather the 
corona of it ; for, till within six feet of the winged globe, it is 
choked up with rubbish. It is well worth the visit. The winged 
globe i» perfect, gigantic, and within reach : the tower is equal to 
that (^ the* great temple at Deodera. If ever there was a temple at 
this place prop<»ti<»ate to the gateway, how magnificent must it 
)iave been, and how overwhelming the destruction ! Not a frag* 
ment of it is visible."— Hisnniker, p. 124. 

t I^AnviUe, iL p. 161. Bruce ii. p. 72* Ency. Metrop. Kouab 
stated (by Quatremere) to signify in Coptic, interment; and s 
liative writer says, it was called so from its being the abode of those 
who had the care of the r<^al obsequies. It is called by the Elgyp* 
tji^ms K6»-birfrir, and is ren^urkable fyi the number of goorpiwn SDd' 
Uzards by which it is infened. 



Negade or Nekadi, 'supposed by D'Anrille to bo tba 
site of MaainUanopolis, Here was formeriy the 
fourth settlement of the > De Propaganda mission. 
Bruce describes it as '^ a small, neat village, covered 
with JMilm-trees, and mostly inhabited by Copts, none 
of whom the friars have yet converted, nor ever will, 
unless by small pensions which they give the poorest 
of them, to be decoy-ducks to the rest.** * The prea 
sent state of this town^ in an eoolesiastiGal point e£ 
view, as well as some particulars rdating to the neigh- 
bouring villages, may be learned from the account 
given in Mr. Jowett's journal. 

'^ Being moored off Negade, at siin^rise, many 
Gfaristiant and four priests came and saton the shoM 
waiting for me. After making some inquiries, I set 
off to visit MAUem Ibrahim. I was received by a great 
oompany. We sat in the open air at the end of a 
long passage: I sat at the right hand of the M&llem, 
and llie Ktimut (a kind of archdeacon) and five priests 
(m my left. As we sal all on Ae ground on one 
large mat, a great crowd of people thronged so dosa 
upon us, that it was suffocating. Above also, from 
the windows and the roof, several women were look* 
ing on, to get sight of the strangers; a degree of 
liberty which I never saw them indulge in any other 
place. I shewed my letter of introduction to the 
KutmUyf who kissed it both before and after reading 
it. He tells me, that, in Negade, there are two 
churches, one of them not yet finished, and in the 
mountains five more, but without people resident 
near them. Ail the Christians belonging to them 

« Bruce, U. p. 71. « A town whkh may pmb ft* l«tgt/sBd 
which has some motques."—- NomDkM. 

t Answering, appaiwtly, to the Greek *Hy«v*«M#, prior or pie. 
sideat: lt»thefiiityclfSistHnil<w>egsllsrthebitfiflffc « 



¥^ itt NegiUUi ftQl g«, an tli« Bafitodajr ervntef, idl 
Ibiir vwpMiivQ ehurdiw, TwOftbirif of Viegtde an 
Qbmti«n4i bulba would JootteU xoaiheniimbir. I 
lkMttl4 . supiNM (but tbo lown eontaiM about 900 
honm^ wbicb would b« 800 ChHitiao, and 100 Miw 
baiyi^n" lamiliai> Tba Mahaaiiaadani ara ohlafly 
Milan t tbaObfiftiaiif till tbagroiiiid. Tbara saaadad 
to be Mme ^eaaaot apoct naar. Ha inlovaaad jn^ tba* 
aigbtaam j^aata live in tb^ town*.... J w«»i to tba 
aabool t tba maatar waa naarly bbnd, but was asnitad 
by » yoong man. Tba orowd of loUowen waa ao 
great, that I was annoyed witb duit, and tonnad wit^ 
tb«ur imroly riat. Tba j^iasts and atMstars aaeflsed to 
bava no power to keep tbam quiet, eitbei; in tba cbnrdu 
or in tba tobooL One fiEflbumad : ^ Tba Copts aea 
lUca baef, running after a .atranger.! Thara ave two 
otber schools; but tba aiowd inoommoded no so 
pouch, that I QQuld not Tisit them. This etroumatanoa 
U a suSdent proof of tba pradominanoa of GhristiaM 
iathispbMsa. JnatownwhareafewTurbidiarddiani 
$n garrisoned, the Copts would sooner have run into 
aoomar, than make sucb a tumult as they did on every 
side at Nagade. Tba diureh, and tba ftew one builcU 
ing elosa to it, are both what would here pass for lai^^ 
flboiebaa, being about thirty feet square. Tbey men* 
(ioned, that, formerly, tba« was a Latin dhuri^ at 
^egade, Imt that It was destroyed, and that the Roman 
Oathalie priests, unable to get a living, had gone to 
Cairo.*' « 

« Jowties Chxmuk R mmvdbm , pp. IfiO—i. Mr. J. wm aftasr 

wards informed at Kenneh, that there were once at N^tade aoOO 
C)iri9ti«n famiUsfa but thst they had bfea reduced by aickofsa to 
600 or 600. This, he thinks, aossaggerated estimata of th«pnMi|t 
i«imlwr» At K«nQat\» be was told, there were 2W Christiau £eup1- 

UM»bttt ttay baT« nodbur^h, and oa £BtUval4»gQ to Ooof iK/og«)« 



A little above Negade, is an island t^o or three 
miles in length, formerly called Tabenna, now Djizireh 
Metera, >' where St. Pachomus built the first monas- 
tery- of his congregation, the ruins of which are still 
to be seen." * But St. Pachomus, and St. Anthony,- 
and '' all their trumpery," are forgotten, as, in a few 
leagues further, the ruins of Thebes gradually disdose 
themselves in all their wonderful extent and myste- 
rious grandeur. Denon tells us, in a well-rounded 
period, that, on making a sharp turn round the point 
of a projecting mountain, they discovered all at once 
the site of Thebes in its whole extent ; and that, elec- 
trified with amazement at the magnificent spectacle, 
the whole French army, suddenly and with one accord, 
clapped their hands with delight, as if the end and 
object of their glorious toils was accompliwhed. Dr, 
Richardson assures us, that the ruins can scarcely be 
seen from the river ; that no where does the traveller 
round the point of a mountain to come in sight of 
them ; and that he must be near or among them, be- 
fore he can discover any thing imposing or overwhelm- 
ing in their appearance. The lively Frenchman might 
retort, " Tant pis pour U faiV* But there is no need 
of exaggeration in speaking of the wonders of Thebes.*!- 

to attend thetr church there. At Ko(»,thereai«iAkltol)ea]a6206 
Christian families, and five priesti. 
• NORDRN, iL p. 42. 

t Mr. Belsoni, in his second vbit to Thebes, traveiled by a fbrced 
inarch overland firom Rairamoun to Thebes. Setting off at mid^ 
night, he reached ManfUoot the next evenfaig, and Siout the fol- 
lowing morning before daylight. At sun-rise he mounted again, 
and arrived at dark at Tahta. Here he rested four hours in the 
convent, and then starting afresh by moonlight, arrived In the 
night at I>)iijeh. At <nie in the morning, he resumed his Journey* 
and reached Furshoot at noon. Not finding beasts immediatdy, 
it was four o'clock before he again set off; he arrived at night at 
a Tillage three leagu^i al^ve Badjouxa, wher« he zested two houzi^ 
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** Tir the broadest part of this section of the Valley 
of the Nile, where the river, running from S.W, to 
N.E., has a width of 1300 feet, between Goumah 
(Gof7*oti, El Goumiy) on the north, and El N'aharrin 
yeh on the south, the splendid remains of Thebes ar^ 
gpread over a large area occupied by nine distinct 
townships. These are. El Ahaliteh^ Nacah^ Abu 
Hamud^ JCoum-eUBahirat^ Mediiiet Abu, Xo the west ; 
Goumah, to the north ; El Oksor (Lweor), close to 
the river's edge; and J^afr Kamdk and Medamud 
on its eastern bank.'* * The most remarkable ruins 
^e found at Medinet 4bily Goumah, and Kamdk. 
In proceeding to describe this almost boundless field 
of ruins, it is difficult to know where to begin, or 
what guide to follow. Denop, whose questionable 
fidelity renders it necessary to receive his statements 
with caution, thus describes the general aspect of the 
scene, '* The situation of this city is fts fine a^ cau 
well be imagined^ and the inmiense extent of Its ruing 
convinces the spectator that he has net magnified its 
size \ for, the diameter of Egypt not being sufficient 
to contain it, its monuments rest upon the two chains 

«f moustmf which are ^cmtiguous, while id tombf 

and reached Oheneh at three the next d^y. Hnviiig dio^d, he 
pfOO904ed thiough Koft aiu) Kou* to Biqoot, repk^d « fQiq^* of 
jMNm thfie at Bight* nod mtch^d l^uxorthf day foUowiog at ooam 
The vbolf jouioey occupied five day* and « halft of which elaven 
hours only were piissed in deep or rest. Thit journey, thKHigh » 
tract destitute for the most paH; of thf neoessarles of li£^ must hf 
considered u <hi« of the roost arduous adventures aiver undartakco 
hy a niodefn tnv«Il«r*«-Se^ Eki^miti, vol, i. pp. ^» 6. 

• Eney^ Metrop. « JIMinst 4&t2 (<• a. the town of the Father^ 
probahly the fofi of th« Copte)" is in lat. S0» 4iK ao^ N., toof, 
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o«ttipy tW Vftlkys towards the WDst, ikr off into tli« 
iMert. Four lar^ hatnl^tt divide among tbtm th« 
Mmaiiis of the ancient monumenM of Thebes, whik» 
the rtrer, by the sinuosity of iti course, seems still 
proud of flowing among its ruins." " Very imperfect 
ideas,*' remarks Mr. Belssoni, " can be formed of tha 
extensive ruins of Thebes, from the accounts of even 
the most skilful and accurate travellers. The most 
sublime conceptions that can be derived from the most 
snagnificent specimens of our present architecture, 
would fall very far short of these ruins ; ffur such is th<i 
difference, not only in magnitude, but in form, pro^ 
portion, and construction, that even the pencil can 
convey but a faint idea of the whole. It appeared td 
me like entering a city <»f giants, who, after a lonj^ 
conflict, had been all destroyed, leaving the ruins of 
their various temples as the only proofs of their eitist- 
#nce. The temple at Luxor presents to the travelltf 
at once one of the most splendid gronpes of Egyptian 
grandeur. The extensive propylieon, with the two 
obelisks and colossal statues in front $ the thick groupes 
of enormous columns ; the variety of apartments, and 
the sanctuary it contains ; the beautiibl ortiamentt 
which adorn evefy part of the watts and ooluttn$ i tin 
battles on the pi'Opyl&sou | cause in the astonished 
traveller an dblivion of aH that he has SMn M&n* If 
his attention be auracted to the nor^ side of Thebesj 
by the towering remains that project a great height 
tibove the wood of pahn^trees, he %vill gradually enter 
that forest-like assemblage of ruins of temples, ecu 
lumns, obelisks, colossi, sphinites, portals^ and an end« 
less number of other astonishing objects, that will 
eonvinoe him at once of the knpossiMitity of a desefip^ 
tion. On the west side of the Nile, still the travelier 
finds himself among wOadcc*. The temples of Gour- 
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nom, Memnoniam, and Medinet Abou, attest the. ex- 
tent of the 'great dty on this side. The unrivalled 
oolossal figures in the plain of Thebes, the number of 
tombs excavated in the rocks, those in the great valley 
of the kings, with their paintings, sculptures, mum- 
mies, saro(^hagi, figures, &c, are all objects worthy 
of the admiration of the traveler.*' * 

The most distinct and complete description of the 
ruins has been supplied by Dr. Richardson, whose 
notes were evidently taken on the spot, and who may 
fairly be considered as rivalling Maundrell himself in 
the accuracy of his details, as well as in the intelli. 
gence which guided his examination. We must there- 
fore again avail ourselves of his services as cicerone, 
taking the necessary freedom of abridging some part 
of his elaborate account. 

^^ In describing the ruins of Thebes, I shall begin 
at the village of Oomou, because it is nearest the 
river, and the first object which the traveller encoun- 
ters in his tour through the ruins on the west side 
of the Nile, from which it is distant about a quarter 
of a mile. This village stands in a grove of palm- 
trees, where the cultivated soil joins the rocky flat, 
exactly at the spot where the road turns off on the 
right, to the tombs of the kings. It consists of a 
number of houses of unburned brick, generally small, 
but some of them much larger and of superior work- 
manship to the average of ruined houses in this 
country. At the time when we visited it, it was 
^te uninhabited. The natives had abandoned it, 
and retired to the caves in the adjoining rocky flat ; 
because, from the Idw situation, and the filling up of 
the canals, the village is liable to be overflowed during 

• BelMolf Tok i. p. 60> 
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she time of the inundation. But wheti iht river tub. 
sides, and the ground becomes dry, they quit their 
rocky tenements, and return to their mansions of clay, 
which are more conveniently situated for water, graz^ 
ing, and agriculture. This village is generally called 
Gornou, which is the name of the district on the north 
side or end of the valley. This district now contains 
several separate small villages, of which this appears to 
have once been the principal, from its containing a 
ruined temple, though some of the others are larger. 
Both in Egypt and Nubia, the name of the distriot 
and the name of the principal village are generaHy 
the same. This village has also been called Ebekf 
but, on asking the name of the ruin from the Arab 
guide, who was a native of the place, he called it 
Cassr-el-Gomou, The ruined temple here has been 
very L'ttle mentioned by travellers. . It is small ia- 
de^, when compared with the iAlemnonium and 
Medinat Habou ; yet it is much larger than those of 
Northern Dair, Dair^l -Medinat, and Southern Dair, 
which are seldom omitted. It is so mudi dilapidated 
that it is difficult to make out the extent of it. The 
principal entry appeara to have been from &e souths 
where there is a row of eight columns running along 
the front of the wall. The height is about five dia* 
meters, and both shafts and capitals are reeded. 
Over the door is the usual ornament of the globe, 
with serpent and wings. From the passive we 
entered a chamber, from eaoh side, of which passages 
go off into other chamliers or courts. Some of these 
are small, and so much filled up with rubbish, that it 
is almost impossible to enter them. They are also 
distributed in a different manner from what chambers 
usually are in tbe interi<Hr of the temples. Henc^ 
this building has by some travellers been called a 

PAKT III. X 
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palace ; Imt it is ornamented with sonlptnre and hie- 
ro^yphic0 in the same manner as the other temples $ 
and, from the frequent oeeurrence of the ram's head 
upon the wall, both among the sculptures and the 
hieroglyphics, it would a^>ear that Jupiter Ammoii 
Uras the principal object of worship in this, as weH 
as in the great temples. Emblems frequent on othe^ 
temples are also here met with t as sphinxes with the 
globe over their heads, and Osiris with a scourge and 
crook in the one hand, asid a hatchet in the other. 
The figures are remartcably well cut, but it is difficult 
to trace any thing like a continued story in the sculp, 
ture, on account of the wall being so much dilapidated. 
There are no remains of 8t<me houses in any of the 
towns which hare been great and celebrated as seats 
of trade and opulence, and eren of royalty; and I 
hardly think it would be presuming too much, to infer 
that stone houses were very sparingly used by the 
ancient Egyptians. 

^' Proceedin£; west from the temple of Gomou along^ 
the edge of the rocky flat, for about three quarters of 
a mile, where it turns in a southeriy direction, we 
came to a broad avenue that has been formed along its 
surface for nearly an equal distance, strai^t up to the 
precipitous front of the rock. This beautiful avenue is 
exactly <^postte to the grand propylon of the great 
temple at Gamac, and has been lined with a row of 
sphinxes of quartzy sand-stone, highly crystallised, 
and, to judge from the remaining f^ragments, they 
must have been of the finest workmanship. Here we 
also find many fragments of gigantic statues, the 
produce of the same quarry. Advancing along this 
avenue, over the rocky flat, which Is every where 
strewed with the mouldering remains of brick huts, 
and isDuoense high ruins, like caravansaries, of the 



same material, which the natives call Christian oon- 
rents,.*~we came, in about three quarters of a mile, 
^o the precipitous front of the rook, where are the 
remains both of an ancient temple and a modem 
building. It must liave formed a splendid termina- 
tion to the avenue above mentioned, and is exactly 
opposite to the temple of Camac ; it is called Northern 
I>air. The high mounds of rubbish, and the masses 
of stone and polished granite, that lie scattered about, 
indicate the extent and i^lendour of the building ; as 
the few shattered portions of the walls that still re- 
main, testify the barbarian violence with which it 
has been overturned. There are several chambers ; 
but they are small, filled up with stones, and close in 
upon the perpendicular front of the rock, in which is 
» doorway cased with polished granite, leading into 
several excavated chambers, which, without a great 
deal of labour to clear away the obstructing ruti^ish, 
it is impossible to examine. Several of the chambers 
<m the outside of the rock, have also the posts and 
lentils of the door of pdished granite. There is on6 
beautiful upright table of the same material, about 
twelve feet high and five feet broad, covered with 
sculpture and hieroglyphics; and a superb granite 
gateway, wrought in the same manner, on whidi the 
hawk frequently occui« among the sculptures, but there 
Is no human figure. Attached to the ruin on the 
south side, there is a large stone vault in the form of 
an arch, without being constructed on the principle. 
The stones on the outside of the wall are built in line; 
but each successive course projects further into the 
interior of the building than the one below it, and 
the comers of the stones are rounded away, so as to 
give it the vaulted form. The stones in the upper- 
most course on each side are shorter, on whidi account 

I 2 
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they are not in a perpendicular line with those on the' 
outside. They are applied to each other by broad sur- 
faces with a small quantity of cement between them, 
and are rounded and smoothed on the inside like the 
others. This is not constructed on the- principle of 
the arch ; but if any accident were to m^e the -two 
uppermost stones fall in, so as to support themselves 
by lateral pressure, it would give both the key-stone and 
the principle of the arch. I do not considerthis vault as 
coeval with the ancient ruins among which it exists, 
but with that part of the building which was constructed 
by more modern architects, probably the Christians. 
The whole has been c$>vered with unbumt brick, with 
a view to keeping out the heat. I observed the same 
form of the rounded arch without the principle, in the 
temples of Girgenti in Sicily. If there be any passage 
from the plain of Thebes through the mountain into 
the valley of JBeban-el-Melook, and communicating 
with all the tombs in the rock, this, in my opinion, is 
the proper place to commence the examination in 
search of it. No place was more likely, from which 
to form a private passage, to enter the tombs of the 
great, than a temple situated close upon the rock on 
the other side. The passage from the tomb lately 
discovered by Mr. Belzoni, has been traced already 
half way through the mountain, running in this di- 
rection ; and it would be difficult to assign any reason 
why the shaft of that tomb should descend so much, 
and by so many flights of steps, were it not to attain 
the low level of the plain on the other side. This 
ruin at Northern Dair has been but little mentioned 
by travellers, but it is one of the most ancient in the 
Thebaid. 

" Having retraced our steps along the ancient 
avenue to the edge of the roCky flat, we turned south. 



waH, and in a fdwmtnutef reached the I^Iemkonium* 
On our way thither, we passed many ruined huts, 
and many unmense piles of unbumt brick, eiw}tlyjik« 
those square piles that are erected for being burned. I 
am disposed to think that they were only kept there 
till wanted for building. The term Memnonium is 
used by Strabo to designate that part of ancient Thebes 
which lies on the west side of the river. The French 
sanans, without any sufficient reason, have restricted 
it to the magnificent ruin whidi we are proceeding to 
describe. This beautiful relic of antiquity looks to 
the east, and is fronted with a stupendous propylon, 
of which 234 feet in length are still remaining. Tha 
propylon stands on the edge of the arable soil ; but 
the area for the dromos behind it, is floored with the 
sc^d rock, on which the rest of the temple is erected* 
Great part of the eastern wall has fallen down, and 
both ends are greatly dilapidated* Dvery stone in the 
propylon appears to have been shaken and loosened, 
as if from the concussion of an earthquake ; for no 
human violence seems adequate to produce such an 
effect in so immense a mass. A stair leads from each 
end to the top of the propylon, from which passages 
go off into a number of chambers ; but they are so 
broken and filled up, as hardly to admit of examina* 
tion. No devices can be obtained from the eastern 
wall, and very little from the doorway. The sculpture 
otn the west end of the latter, presents merely the 
figure of a hero with the globe and serpent over his* 
head. In his right hand, he holds the lotus-headed 
sceptre, and the sacred Tau in his left ; his standard 
is reared beside him on his right, and the bird of vic- 
tory is hovering over it. Here, the tale of the sculp, 
ture breaks off ; the work on this side of the passage 
has not been completed, and liie ravages of desolation 

i3 
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prevent us from reading the otW side, wUdi htas 
fallen down. The western side of the propylon has 
also suffered much, hut still contains some speoimens 
of the art of sculpture not unWOTthy of attention. 
Round the door is a scene of repose : the figures are 
seated, and hold sceptres and sacred Tau$ in thar 
hands, with offerings before them. Passing over to 
the right, the eye is immediat^y caaght by the ap- 
pearance of a gigantic hero in a war chariot. His 
head is crowned with the globe and serpents ; the sa- 
cred bird hovers abore, but only the wings remain ; 
the tyings of his o^ stream out behind ; he stands in 
a determiiied attitude, his bow bent, and the shaft 
ready to fly; there is no charioteer, — the reins are 
tied round his waist; and he is rushing into the midst 
of his falling and flying foes. The havoc of his arrows 
is seen in the heaps of wounded and slain.* The com- 
batants on the side of the conqu^or are dressed in 
short kirtles like the ancient Egyptians ; and many of 
them are entirely naked. Those on the side of the 
vanquished are habited in a long and pretty close-fitting 
robe to their ankles. They are armed indiscriminately 

* The Author <tf" Seeneg and Iminreaiiaiu*' thui detcribes thb 
CBTknis piece of aadsnt iculpture. " It ia ruddy cut in. on the 
close-joined stones, and, though roughly executed, full of fire. 
The hero (as compared with the rest of the figures) is of a giant size ; 
he stands erect in his chariot, his horses on their speed,— a high, 
doud-pawiog gallop; his arrow drawn to the head ; the reins fast- 
ened round his unmoved loins : you have the flight of. the van- 
quished, the headlong fallings of the horse and the chariot; you 
have the hurrying crowd of the soldiers on foot; a river; drown- 
ings; tiiteUocouring of warriors on the opposite bank ; and, in a 
compartment beyond, you have a walled town; a storm, the assail-, 
ants climbing ladders ; the defenders cm the parapet ; the upheld 
shield; the down-thrust pike;— a sad, but yet a stirring picture,' 
brlagiag toyour mind many a historic scene alike memorable and 
nMrtanchoiy,«r-.p. ps. 
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wUh aqiuire thirds' rounded ftt tlie top, tnd carrf 
•words or dubt, or an mstrument resembling t!kt 
reaping-^ckle now in use, which they seem, to have 
employed as a hook to bring their antagonist wit^ua 
their grasp, when seizing him by the hair, they plunged 
their dagger into his breast. The chief of the fugitive 
party is fleeing in his diariot before the conqueror. 
His greater distance and diminished power are r^ro* 
seated by his inferior size, as well as that of his 
chariot and horses. His shield-bearer is strudc with 
an arrow in his back, and is turning round as if to 
ward off a second attack. His companion in tha 
chariot, who appears to have been in the act of fittng 
an arrow to his bow, alarmed at the disaster, looks 
round towards the victcnrious hero with a eounteaaace 
strongly ezpressiye of rage and apprehemiion ; ^ncing 
a higher state of the art than we find exhibited ia 
any of the tombs, and which we could hardly conceive 
to have existed at so early a period in the hiitwy of 
the art of sculpture as that in which this is believed 
to have. been executed. There is a fortress in the 
rear of the fleeing army, with a ladder applied to the 
wall, on which the assailants are mounting ; while the 
besieged are pushing- them off and throwing down stones 
upon them. In the compartment above this, the fort 
seems to be in possession of the assailants, who are 
aiming their darts at those below, to make them sur* 
render. Some of them are represented hanging over 
the wall, wishing to drop and make their escape, but, 
perceiving they must fall into the midst of their 
enemies at the bottom, they are afraid to let go their 
hold« The horror of their situation is admirably 
depicted. In the highest tower, a number of soldiers 
are raising up their hands in joyous acclamation a4 
their suoeess. Beside th^m is an instrument like tt 



ftay nl ti i ooatfiwiiliig a. aumber ^ arrows tiodis* 
chaiyad i wUh thii, our viev of the oombat it tor* 
mimilKd The wall (beyond) is rough, and projecte 
Iwiyoiwl the line, as if it had never been sculptured* 
Below the prindpal hero alrettdy described, are two 
•others of smaller siie and apparently younger, who 
are alio mounted in their wmr-^iariots, with the globe 
erer their heeds, and the sacred bird hovering above. 
This sculpture also terminates at the projecting un« 
finished wall above mentioned. 

^' Passing northward from the gateway, along the 
same front of the propylon, the representation of a 
fs^tured town meets our view, exhibiting all the 
dreadful acts of riot and outrage that too frequently 
dnraoterise this hideous method of glutting the 
¥engeaooe of a savage conqueror, by giving up a 
town to be sacked. Towards the middle of the {uece, 
the principal hero is seen on a throne, which is sur. 
rounded with the flowering lotus, the sacred idant of 
the £gyptiani: The tyings of his head-dress flow 
down upon his shoulders. In his left hand he holds a 
•eeptre, and wiUi his right points to a procession 
below. Two banners are erected behind him. Near 
this great personage, another warrior seems as if just 
alighted from his chariot t his horses are held by three 
attendants^— a long tablet of hieroglyphics runs along 
their backs. This figure may be intended to repre- 
sent the chief of the adverse party : he stands with a 
submissive and disconsolate air, and seems solicitous 
te attract the attention of the throned personage, who 
is entirely occupied with a procession ef individuals 
advancing towards him, each with a roll in his hand. 
On the upper part of ^e wall are represented some 
ttDsn skirmishings about a round tower, which is totally 
iii>aQdoned| or rather, tt appears to have, been left 
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nnfinislied. In different plaees, oter the town and 
round about it, prisoners with their hands tied oyer 
their heads, are undergoing flagellation, or are led on 
with ropes about their necks, or their hands tied in the 
same posture ; while their brutal conquerors are pulling 
their beards, beating them with dubs, and treating 
them with every species of indignity. Others of the 
victors are solely intent upon plunder, and laying their 
spoil upon beasts of burden. Several rows of hiero* 
glyphicB intervene, after which the sculpture again 
commences ; but the wall is so shattered and bedaubed 
with mud, that it was impossible to understand it. 

'^ There are fifty-six paces between the propylon 
and the front of the temple. This space was probably 
inclosed with a high wall at each end, and formed the 
dromos; but no traces of the walls exist, except the rough 
marks of their junction with the propylon. This space 
is now the public road between Oomou and Medinat 
Habou. The only remains of antiquity which it con- 
tains, are the pedestal and fragments of a most mag* 
nificent statue of large-grained granite, a little in 

advance of the front wall of the temple This is 

by far the finest relic of art which the place contains. 
By some travellers, it has been supposed to be the 
statue of Osymandyas ; by others, that of Memnon ; 
and by many, these two illustrious individuals hav« 
been regarded as one and the same person.* Hero- 

• " The building calkd by the French the tombof Osymandyas, 
bean also the name of Memnoa ; and it is remarked by Strabo, 
that Memnon and Ismendet may probably have been the mam 
panon. The name is alto found in the grottoes at Byban-ek 
Molouk, on tome statues representing Osiris, and in some inscrip- 
tions at Ombos, as well as on a seal of 'Denoa.**—Sup. to Emcg, 
Btit.nxi. Egypt, Memnon, apparentlyderivedfhnifJlfo<-./4mofior 
Miamunt Beloved of Ammon, may have been the title of sevenl 
monarchs. In like manner, Ismendes or Smendes, which is sup- 
posed to signify the son of Mendes, appesrs to have been a title 
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lotus fket n^t DMQtioa liie name of ottbet of ihcAO 
b#ro6B as ccmoected with Thebes, nw indoed tho 
name of Osymandyas at all ; and if Strabo, Pausanias, 
and Jnvonal are to be heard on the subject, theip 
desoription of the statue of Memnon cannot apply to 
the one under consideration, which has been entirely 
thrown off the pedestal, and broken into a thousand 
pieces by the fall. It is about 26 feet broad between 
the shoulders, 54 feet round the chest, and 13 feet 
( inches from the shoulder to the elbow.* The whole 
face has been completely marred by the hammer, the 
nose, eyes, and ears being entirely lMH>ken off; not a 
feature remains. The flaps of the head-dress fall 
down upon the breast on each side: that on the right 
has suffered much from violence ; that <m the left ia 
more entire, and has been curiously and elegantly 
wrought. There are tablets of well-cut hieroglyphica 
down the back and on each arm, which serve to iden.* 
tif y this enormous statue with the hero whose achieve- 
meats aM sctflptured along the waU. The pedestal, 
true to its charge, has also been rent by the fall of the 
Statue $ and stone wedges have been driven into it ia 
•everal places, with a view to detach the splintered 
fiiagments : the sides of it are adorned with hiero- 
glyphics, but they are almost entirely oovered with 
the sand collected round tiie base. As this statue ia 

borne by more than one sovereign ; although it is not likely that both 
ti^eM should have bem appdlatives of the same individuaL The 
Memnon oi the Greeks m$, however, a different perscm ttom thit 
Osymandyas* whose name M. ChampoUicui supposes to be the 
Mmtdou-ei {Chdti de Mendou) of the inscripttons, and whose reign 
he places 8272 B.C^Seoonda Lettre dM.kDwda Bhcaa, pp. 16. 
141. See note at p. 107. ^ 

• «The colosnis is unfortunatel/ broken in pieces, but every 
fragment of it still excites admiration; the head and shoulders afe 
aoceet long, and the breadth of the chest is 22 feet; the little toe of 
the footiatlixef ftotlcMig.'WHaHiixua, p. 128. 
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^ite pre-eminent and alone, (the statues In tlie otiiei' 
temples being generally in pairs of nearly equal mag- 
nitude,) this temple was most probably the tomb of 
the hero whom it represents ; and in my opinion, that 
hero was Osymandyas. 

" The front wall of the temple is greatly dilapi- 
dated, and what remains of it does not indicate that 
imposing grandeur and profusion of ornament that 
generally characterise the faqade of an Egyptian 
'temple. Passing round, however, to the inside ot 
the wall, (for it is impossible to enter by the door- 
way, which has been thrown down,) the walls are seen 
adorned in the usual manner, and the eye meets the 
horrors of another battle scene equally terrible with 
that on the propylon. The hero in his chariot, which 
has the figure of a lion rampant sculptured on its 
side, is dressed in robes chequered with red and pale 
blue ; his bow is bent ; the reins are tied round his 
waist ; and he is driving furiously ovef the body of ft 
hero who has been laid prostrate by an arrow. Panic- 
struck, his enemies are fleeing before him ; men and 
horses in wild disorder are plunging into the river, 
and having swum across, are helped out by their 
friends who are assembled in crowds on the opposite 
bank.* A )iorse is wounded in the shoulder, and^ 
writhing with pain, advances his leg, and tries to rub 
out the dart with his nose : his rider lies before him, 
shot through the breast. The object of contest is ft 
roimd tower on an eminence in the ben^ of the river, 



• It )i to this Kulptw^ appurently* that th» AvIlKNror <* Sc 
and Impreisions'' refers, when he says: ** Here* there is a very^ 
curious incident portrayed, which one of my companions pointed 
out to me ; a groupe recovering a drowned person, who is held 
with his head downwards, his hair fidllQg as wet hair does: and oa 
his stomach, one of the attendants is ^^ttuiofi with m Ofttn St$ 
band, as is our custom to this day." 
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the characteristics of which are not to be found in 
any situation in the Nile between Rosetta and the 
l^econd Cataract. Here the wall is destroyed, and 
prevents us from pursuing the story any further. On 
a higher compartment, numbers of individuals are 
advancing with offerings towards a great personage 
seated in the middle ; near to whom a female is 
grasping the stem of a lotus, which she is endeavour, 
ing to cut with a hook. Above this is the sacred 
bull, with the globe and crescent over head ; a person 
goes before, pouring out libations from a vase, and 
another comes up behind, bearing offerings. The rest 
of the wall is greatly injured, and covered with mud. 

" The columns in front of the wall, forming the 
piazza, are adorned in the usual fashion, with repre- 
Bentati<ms of heroes and deities, — Isis, Osiris, Mendes, 
the hawk -headed and dog- headed deities, holding 
sceptres, and receiving offerings of lotus.flowers and 
goblets, with numerous tablets of hieroglyphics. That 
on the right shoulder of the large broken statue occurs 
frequently, and is nearly the same with that of the 
heroic personage whose achievements are sculptured 
along the wall. He is seated on a throne ; his face, 
limbs, and chair are painted blue, like the figure of 
Osiris on the tombs. The front of these columns is 
formed into statues, representing Osiris with his 
hands crossed over his breast, holding the crook and 
scourge ; the lower limbs closed up in the shape of a 
mummy, a row of hieroglyphics passing down the 
front. Four of these statues are still remaining on 
ihe east side of the primeu>ss they consist of seven 
stones each, and are about twenty-two feet high. 
Facing these, at the distance of thirty -four paces, are 
four other columns, exactly similar. In all of them, 
<**« greater part of the head is wanting; the lower 



fart of the face and beard akme remain. TWe hove 
been four on each side of the door of the pronaofy 
fronting an equal number on the opposite side of the 
court, that is, sixteen in all ; while the northern ai^d 
southern sides of the area have been bounded by two 
rows of columns, forming, with the sixteen Osiris 
columns, a magnificent piazza all round the courl»* 
.Only two of these columns now remain on the north, 
em side, and three on the southern : they are reeded 
at the base and at the top, and are twelve feet in 
diameter, standing upon the solid roqk, which is 
strewed over with a slight covering of sand. In the 
rear of the eastern row of these statues, there ave 
fragments of many statues of black granite. One of 
them has the head punched off, which is much ixgwred 
by the fall : the nose is broken, but the ears are entise, 
the eyes open, but not perforated; and the whole ex- 
presMon of the countenance is remarkably placid and 
benign, such as is not to be seen in the statuary of 
any other country. On the back of oneof the statues, 
besides the hieroglyphics, there is sculptured the 
figure of a man, with the right hand extended, and 
a staff in the left. These are on the north side ; but 
the row of statues appears to have been eontinuad 
through the whole breadth of the temple, for, on the 
south side^ there are also many fragments of statues. 
Here we see the remains of the body and pedeatal of 
that noble, head which is now in the British Museum, 
under the unwarrantable and gratuitous appdlation 
of the Young Memnon. On each side of the pedestal 
is represented the elegant device of two men tying 
the lotus round what has been called the stalk ofa 
table, but which appears to me to resemble the instni. 
ment which the Roman augurs called ligula^, with 
T^hich they examined the entrails of the Tictimi. 
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9liis dtffUie 18 &l§o ^Itibited on tbd pedestal V tlitt 
Matue wliieli is ge&^rtilly c(m8!dered to be the real 
itattte of MemnOn, and on that of bis ancient com. 
l^Miioni The device is by no means rare, as we hav^ 
Men it on the monolithie niches at Deboode and 
FhilflB, and many other places. This misnamed statue 
k about twenty-two feet high. 

^ Advandng about eight or ten paces £tom these 
renerable fragments, we come to another wall, which, 
en the east side, is covered with representations of 
Osiris, Mendft, the sacred bull, crowned hawks, 
lunWh-headed deities, pit>cessi<ms of priests, and people 
en their knees presenting offerings. On the other 
dde, ^e are again presented with a battle scene, 
'Which has many circumstances in common with those 
already described : the hero is the same, and the object 
•of attack is a fbrtified tower, as in the others. 

**' Between this ruined wall and the next, is an area 
thirty^ve paces in length, which is filled up with a 
stupendous colonnade of eight rows of columns, six in. 
each row, twenty-eight of which are still remaining, 
eoi^ered with sculptured figures and hieroglyphics. 
The two middle rows are higher and larger than 
the others, and hare fine spreading capitals, resembling 
lotus'-leaves. The ceiling consists of large flat stones', 
omamen«edw!th the sacred bird and tablets of hiero^ly- 
•phics. The further wall is equally ornamented with, 
sculpture and hieroglyphics, with processions and re- 
^nresentations of Osiris and Isis : the latter holds in 
her hand a graduated staff, whiuh rests on a crocodile, 
i^hich rests on a globe. This wall is ornamented, on 
the other side, with processions of sacred boats and 
^eHngs to the several deities. Here, we find an- 
other colonnade of twenty columns, two in a row. 
Vhe obiHog is ornamented with stars and boats, a 
figure of Nephthe, and two crocodiles. The next 



iPill h tin paeM 4iitnt ; and hflM, imoBf odMr 
allegorical dtorieet, we peroeire portraTed^ t^ hero, of 
t^ contests, seated on a thMne, beneatk a wide* 
spreading tree, his head adorned with the tuiuiu§^ 
■urmoiiiited with serpents and fea^iers, and a square, 
plaited beard beneath his chin s his left hand is folded 
across his l>reast, and holds tl» sceptre up to hii 
shoulder; in his right, he grasps the sacred Tmu, 
which rests on his knee. Nmnben of men are per. 
Ibmdng genuflesdons beAn*e him, and grasping Uf 
timme with their hands. Before them stands the 
great goddess His, ^th a pen in her hand, whicli 
tkt is about to withdraw firom the last letter of » 
hieroglyphio inscription on the cordate fruit of a trei^ 
apparently the Thebltic palm. Behind her, an ibis» 
headed deity (Thoth f) has just completed anol^er 
tablet ot hieroglyphics on another fi^t of the same 
kind ; and behind the hero, Horus has jnst concluded 
tiie same operation. On examining these tablets, 
IJhey ave found to be the same that accompany the 
htm through all the battles. Among the animals 
aenlptared upon this wall, we observed the eameleo. 
pard standing orer water, with an eye above him and 
a sword behind him. BcPfond this, there had bean 
another chamber with another colonnade, of which 
enly four cohimns now remain. This side of the waU 
is also extremely interesting for ita sculptures and 
hieroglyphics. In <me place, a deity is exhibited in 
the dress of a munmiy, his arms crossed, and hie 
hands holding the soep^e of Osiris, bound round with 
the lotus ; a square tablet, of curious workmanship, 
like a breast-plate, is suspended by a chain round his 
neck. Before him is an offering, consisting of three 
antelopes and other ingredients $ a priest stands with 
% censer hn his hand, and another is pouring » lil 

k2 
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fnm a vmo diaped like the sMsred^ TVw , opem the lotiie 
flowent, 0¥er which the incense is burning. Th« 
other wall that bounded thn chamber, is entirdy 
deitroyed. 

■ ^^ We have now passed com^tely through this 
neUe and most ii^teresting ruin, of which only a 
skeleton remains. It has been about 200 feet' wide, 
and 600 feet kmg. It contained six courts and 
chambers, passing from side to side of the temple, 
which were ornamented with abo^t 160 cdumns, 
thirty feet high : all the side walls have been brokea^ 
down, and the materials carried away. A few frag- 
ments of the party-walls that separated the apart- 
ments, f<»rty-eight columns of all these statdy colon- 
nades, and a mass of the propylon, testify to the 
spectator what a nolde edifice and what specimens of 
art once adorned ^is memorable spot, and send him 
away sorrowing for what it is now. 

^' The area round the temple is bounded by num- 
bers of small niches, like seats, in a wall of sun-dried 
brick. On the west side, many of them are quite 
entire, and some of them have been used as s^uldirea,- 
which does not appear to have been their original 
intention. On the north and south, the greater part, 
of them are destroyed ; but behind them all around, 
we have a display of the most curious brick ruins ia 
Thebes. They consist of a number of long para|ld 
vaults adjoining «aoh other ; these are built of unbumt 
brick upon the 8(did rock, and are rounded in the t<^, 
in a regular masonic arch. The rows of brick form- 
ing the arches are double, and, in some cases, triple, 
all laid in the form of the arch ; so that it may be said, 
that there are two or three arches, the one surmount- 
ing the other, as if to give greater security to the. 
whol«. Those on the we»t, or at the e&d of the 
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iDadiiiig «aoh etfaer, ai if a eomnoa sid« wall 9trw9i. 
&9«ry two of thMn at tlM baaa^ but aaoh it aiched la 
aeparately for itseU. They are about ten feea wida^ 
The ranaina of lioartaen of them by the aide of 
«aiih odier are still Tiiible, mnnuig in this direitiaa> 
Taking them continuously from end to end, they aaa 
lietwean aiz and eight himdrad feet long* Those on 
llie aidea of the temple, ran ham east to weal ; <m 
<ke north aide, they are ten in nuosber, and on the 
•outh, eight ; oontiniiing thus to run firon east to 
west for about hidf the length of the temple on eash 
ride, wh«i they again open from north toson^ The 
whole spaaa haa been smrroonded with a briek wall, 
laid there are no traoes of any houses within its pre* 
oiaots, nnlass these long dark tunnels are to be oowd* 
dered as aueh. I oaniiet protend to state the purpose 
for whidi these lafaynnthine tunnds or vauks were 
eanstmoted. They reaemUe eztrsmely ^e shafts or 
conridors out in ih§ rock, whidi have been called the 
tomba of the kings ; but they hare no chambers like 
them. At paesent, some of than are open throughout 
the whole of their Ingth, and are li|^ted by ihe 
apertures which the lapae of time and the encreaelu 
menta of human yioleBoe have made in the roof» 
But under foot, they are ha^ filled up with earth and 
mbhiah, which in many places har^ been heaped OT«r 
dead bodies tiiat have been deposited here at diffireBt 
times. If these dismal eoments were deiffed away, 
and the tunnel laid open from end to end, the pur* 
pose lor which they were constructed might become 
i^parent. There is nothing like them in any other 
part of Thebes, or of BSgypt, excepting the ezoavatiooi 
in the n>cfc of Bebaa-el^Mekiok ; and if these weve 
admitted to bf the haUtntkma of tho kings of Ae 

1^3 
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TroffMUa^ thie othdn might 1»e regavied m the suhi. 
sioDS of th«ir peii^pal sabjecto, cur as the first dwett. 
ings which the inhabitants constructed for their abode, 
after leaving their gloomy oavems in the rock, the 
arches: being made doul^ or treUe in order to exdude 
more effectually the heat of the tun ; but ^lese struc- 
tures aro modem. 

'^ We now proceeded southward akmg the edge of 
the rocky flat. Almost immediately after leayihg thft 
tem{de, we passed on our left many fragments of sta- 
tues of hig^ly*crystallized quartsy sandstcme, which 
marked the site of an andent edifice, whose substruc* 
tions are bow lying buried under the earth whidi the J 
sucoessiTe inundations of the Nile have accumulated 
oyer them. This was probably the jn^deoessor of the 
tem^de whidi we have just described. On the right, 
a Httle further <m, we came to three sides of a large 
square cut in the rock, and fronting the east. It is 
perforated with many doors on eadi side, that lead 
into as many houses or tombs of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the soil. Proceeding a little further in the 
same direction, we came opposite to two ancient sta- 
tues standing on our left, considerably advanced in 
the cultivate plain. When we visited this field in 
November, they wero inaccessible- from the depth of 
the water m the caiial that runs all the^way round 
the phun in firont of the rook, and which was probaUy 
formed for bringing water to the vicinity of the vil- 
lage, whether b^w or above ground in this rocky 
eminence. The water had not yet disappeared from 
iu andent bed, but had subsided sufficiently to leavo 
the road to the statues easily practicaUe. 'Rejoiced at 
the sight, we turned innnediately from our route, and 
having passed the canal, held our way over a dccular 
^^^P of jruins ; then along an ay^mie strewed With 
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fxajpsents of looken alatiMs, bbnttcled by a field of 
4owery addest on eactkhand ; and in about five miniifeea 
reached the base of these noble and anci«[it monimients. 
Wt appnaaehed them with a heartfelt pleasure and 
veneration, feeling that, in being there, we had .ao« 
complished an object worthy of our toil ; and regarding 
the moment that brought us to the foot of JVIemikOn, 
as one of the most gratifying in the whole course .c^ 
our Egyptian tour. Standing by its side, with our 
hands upon the p^estal, and looking up to the disin- 
tflgr^ted frame of thi^ monumental colossus, whijoh for 
ages had been the wonder of the world, the theme of 
the philosopher, the. poet, and the historian; every 
soai/on its surface deepened our interest in its fate. 
Our enthusiasm became more intense as we continued 
to look on, and we lelt £pr the stony Memnon, almQst 
as we should have done for Memnon himself. Our 
joy would have been . complete, if history could have 
told us the tale of this eventful plain, since the time 
that the statue of Memnon became an occupant of the 
soil. These two statues are nearly equal in size, 
about 52 feet high, and 40 feet asunder. The throno 
on which they rest is. 30 feet long, eighteen feet broad, 
and between 7 and 8 feet high. They look to the 
east, are on a line with eadi, other, and apparently 
directly (^posite to the temple of, Luxor. If there be 
any difiierence in size, the one <^ the south is the 
smaller of the two : it aiy>ears to be of one entire 
stone. Thc^ fac^.arms, and front of the body are 
greatly disintegrated, from the effects of human vio. 
lence. Not a lineament, of tl^e countenance remains. 
The back, seat, aiwl pedestal are entire. The headf> 
dress is beautifully wrought) as are also the shoulders, 
which remain uninjured. , The massy hair projects 
fj»» W^d *« »w,,Jikfl th»t (tf the S^iinj;. Tl»fw 
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h ft sow •£ IdflNglypUct 4mwm. ihm teek, Uit M iiu 

•oription w hieroglyphioi on the pedestal. The tUitm 

ef the thvooe are highly ^w min e at ed, vith the elegant 

4Moe ef two beavded figufet tying, the •tern of the 

fleodble letns xoimd the Hpuia^ The ftatse is ia a 

fitting postuve, the hands resting on the knees. Ont^ 

side o€ each leg is a small statue^ with a spiked crown 

•n its head, and the arms hanging down by its sideu 

Between the feet is another small statue, that reaches 

nearly to the calf of the leg. The northemmest ef 

the iwo statues, ^^ueh appears to be that ef the Tooal 

If emnon, is in the same postnre, with a similar fignve 

between tiie feet, and en eaeh side of the legs. It has 

been braken above the hannches, whidi was reported 

toStrabote have been the effiset of an earUiquake. 

In his time, the head, with the disrupted half of the 

statue, was lying cm the ground. The other half was 

sitting in its original position, which it stiH retains* 

The part that had been broken off has been earned 

away. The remaining part has now another, ^ough 

I believe few will think it a better, half, built upon it, 

in regular courses of common out sandstone. Fom* 

eourses form the body and part of tiie neek, and one 

forms the head and the remaining part of the neck. 

It is fashioned entirely like the upper part of die other 

statue, with taUets of hieroglyplucs, with the goose 

and egg] over the back between them. The carred 

drapery on the arm has not been attempted, nor is 

the stone susceptible of such degant workmanship as 

that which adorns the shoulder of its more fortunate 

neigMeur. Upon that part at the aneient statue 

which still remains, namely, upon the side of the 

throne, the <miament of the two bearded figures tying 

the lotus round the stalk of the Hguh^ with the ac- 

oempan^riag hiereglyphios, are uiamh and dietinot as 
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mi the other. Both statues a:re attired in the same 
drapery. 

'^ But what charaoterizes Uiis as the statue of vocid 
celebrity, are the numerous insoriptions, both in 
Oreek and Latin, in verse and prose, with which the 
throne, legs, thighs, and body of it are covered ; all of 
them attesting that the several writers had heard ^e 
heavenly voice of Memnon at the first hour, or before 
the second,— ieeble indeed at first, but afterwards 
becoming strong and powerful, like a tnunpet. • We 
searched with eagerness for the name oi the illustrious 
geographer; but, if ever it was there, it is now 
among the many ill^bles that no human eye can 
decipher. Julia Bomilla, Cecilia TrebouUa, Pulitha 
Balbi m a, and many others, attest that they heard the 
voice of the Memnon^ in company wi^ the Emperor 
Hadrian, and his royal consort, Sabina, whom they 
seem to have accompanied in their tour through the 
ooimtry. One person writes, ^I hear (Audio) the 
Memnon ; * and another person, *• I heard the Memnon 
sitting in Thebes, ojqposite to Biospolis;* implying 
the former to be more particularly the name of the 
western part of the district, now caUed Thebes, and 
IKoBpolis that of the eastern. 

^^ Resolved to try our fortune, - and to ffive the 
Memnon an opportunity of being equally vocal to us, 
as he had been to other travellers. Lord Ck>rry and 
myself set out one mcnning at peep of dawn, and 
arrived at the foot of the statue about half an hour 
before sun-rise. We remained till he was an hour 
above the horizon. But, though the god of day shone 
out as bright and doodless as ever he did on the son 
of Tithoneus, no grateful salutation of wdcome was 
echoed in return : all was still and silent as the grave. 
The voice had depfirted fronrMemntm ; and the ylvi. 
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iying My toaoM the mule and iBMiiim«tel itetot 
in vain. The report of his former vocality, howevor, 
Mill ptevnUm ia the ooiuitirf ; and the AiBba call it 
SaUmaty or the itatue that bi4s good morning. Th« 
tYo »tatuei, they alio call Skamy and Domy. 

'< The material of the atatues ia a quartay sand* 

atone, highly crystalliaed, with a oonaldfffable tinge of 

wm* The stone gives a metallio ring when struolu 

It oannot be called a spotted stone. That appellation 

may apply to the statues of granite, more espeoiaUy 

thoae of laige-^^rained granite, suck as the one that I 

have described arfonning the statue of QsynuuidyBai 

and also to the greater number of the statues in tha 

eastern Thebes. The two statues undw consideration 

have been remarkably well polished; the sasoot^ 

glossy surface still remains on them in many places | 

«nd, but for the destroying hand of man, might haTe 

remained throughout. Considering the unknown agaa 

during which they have pressed their yielding bed, it 

eaanot seem surprising, ^lat the pedestal ,<m which 

they rest should have sunk considerably in the earth. 

But this subsidence is more i^pparent than real ; £ttr 

the annual inundation of the Nile contributes to 

accumulate the mud around their base. Hence, one 

inscription on the south side of the northem statue, 

was seen only by digging away the earth from Its 

Imse. Theie two venerable statues evidently stood em 

opposite rides of «n avenue, and were followed by « 

teries of ether colossal statues, llie upper half of one 

of ^hidi ttiU presses the soil, guarding the apinroack 

to a temple, whose ruins lay buried on the edge of the 

eultivated ground, till Mr. 8alt uncovered them, and 

exposed i a number of statues and spMnzes, together 

wi^ traces of the foundation and columns of the 

magnifieent teaaple to which they belenged* After 
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ti^, Mr. B^sonl «tmck the grmmd with his Ithuriel 
spear, and brought up a handsome statue of black 
gfranite, whidi is now in the British Museum. If 
the statue that we have just described be the Memnon 
of Strabo and Pa^isanias, (of which, I think, there 
can be little doubt,) this ruined temple ought pro- 
^eriy to be called the Memnonlum, and not that for^ 
merly described, where is the large broken statue of 
Oi^ymandyas.* 

* AccaeAbig to M. ChtmpdOim, the bieroglypfafe liucrfptidfl oh 
tbe thionsaf tbe vocal caldwu* 8)ifW8« tbalit tvpneeaiM Amimm 
phis-Memnon, or Phamenoph II., the aeveath lUng of tht eighteenth 
dynasty, who reigned nearly 1700 years B,C. One of the Greek 
tetoriptloni which attests its identity with the speaking statue of 
liemnoD* states at the SMoe tim«» that tlieiaoaairdi cayedMenaKA 
hy the Greeks, was named Phamenof ia Egyptian, which Is tlNP 
Amenof of the hieroglyphic l^end, with the masculhie article {ph) 
ptetlxed,— Precis, 236. Prem. Lettre d M. le Due de Blacas, p. 77. 
A oaraplflle £ftojliiifleDf ail tbe imctiptfons k UndeKstood to havft 
heea taken by Mr. Salt: they were lahorivusly osuplmd. hf Voeodm 
and form the subject of a l^med treatise in the Carn^ma S^Hie 
thralia of J. H. Leichius, republished by Pococke, in 1752. One of 
tfaeiA complaint in nfoutnful verse, of the ibjury done to the statue 
t>y Cambyiaai tod Another copy of vetiea fwkaowledgw with gm- 
titude the repairing of the statue after its mutilation by the I^Bni•a 
conqueror. Neither Herodotus nor Diodorus Siculus has madi^ 
nention t>f this vocal statue of Memnon. Strabo's account is as ' 
Mlowst ** OitwocQkM8i» wnilnUnc of an entire stone, and neat 
each other, the one iasUU preserved; but of the sMitr, th« i^Nptr 
parts from the seat are fallen down, occasioned, as they say, by an 
earthquaka It is believed, that, once every day, a noiscb «m qf a 
gtroke, but not a great one, is made fi-om tkp remaining parf in the 
seat and base^ and I, being on the spot with Mi»» Oallus and a 
multitude of hit friends and soldiers attending lihn, aboMt thfffint 
hour of the day, heard the noise ; but whether from the base or the 
colossus, or whether it was made purposely by some one of those 
that stood round the base, I cannot affirm. On account of tbe uft> 
certainty of the cause, I am inclined to believe uay thing ralh s r 
than that a sound is anitted from stones so disposed." The testis 
mony of Juvenal must be considered as decisive, so far as regards 
the state of the statue in his time, although he may be supposed iq 
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*^ LeftTing these interesting rnin^, we CroAed-ihe 
canal, regfained the road on the edg^ of the rocky flat, 
turned to the left, and, after riding ahout a quarter of 
a mile, arrived at Medinat Habou, which has evi- 
dently heen the largest village on this side of the 
river, though now without an inhabitant. As we 
approadied the temple, a long, broad terrace, faced 
with a stone wall, lined the rig^t of our course to the 
gateway, which leads into a lai^ walled court, 
crowded with stones, in front of a large propylon. 
The propylon has but little of sculpture or hierogly- 
pkics, and has been built out of the ruins of a former 
edifice ; for many of the stones in the centre of the 
wall are covered with deeply-cut hieroglyphics. 
Passing through this, we came to another and 
smaller propylon, from whidi we passed into a low 
and square court, in the middle of which had been 
erected a Christian diurch, n^my columns of which 
are still standing. Proceeding onward, we came into 
the principal part of the temple, which is adorned 
with a number of columns : it is an open court, with a 
number of side diambers; and in the middle is an 
insulated and spacious apartment, open at both ends, 
and probably used for exhibiting the idols and ido- 
latrous rites of the Pagan worship. Beyond ^s 
duunber, are two other apartments, occupying the 

refer to the popular belief, rather than to an ascertained facti when 
he says, # 

<' IMmkUo maglea tiuonara tM Memnone i^ordie.'* 
Tadtut would be a valuaUe authority, if he tpoke from his own 
knowledge* when he describes the statue of Memnon— " tM reuBii 
§olU icta eit vocaiem tonum reddens;** but he derived his informa- 
tion fh>m Germanicus. Tdmah and Shdmah (as their names are 
•onetfanet written) may be seen twehre miles off, ** rising like 
solitary rocks in the midst of the plain.*' The surprising length 
of their shadows at sun-risej long rendered them an obiject of 
curiosity. 
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wickHe of the building, wiUi serenil side cSuaibbert, 
all of them covered with sculpture and hieroglyphics, 
and painted in various colours, some of which are 
still remarkably vivid. The onhr representation of 
any conset^uence is on the north side of this, insulated 
chamber, and exhibits a person hoeing with the 
sacred hoe in presence of Osiris. The picture, is so 
far of importance as it shews us the use of this awk- 
ward instrument, which has been called the saored 
Alpha, and the sacred plough, and which we see 
here to be the ancient hoe. It is the coiqpion instm. 
ment represented in the right hand of a statue, and 
held upon the left breast, with the string of the bag 
for holding the seed, which hangs over the left 
shoulder. The flail for threshing the. grain, is held 
in the left hand up to the right shoulder. This 
temple is comparatively small, and of inferior conal- 
deration. The insulated chamber and, parts imme- 
diately adjoining, have a more ancient appearaafle 
than any of the other buildings in Medinat Habou. 
The immense propylon, which bespeaks a grandeur 
and consequence that but ill correspond to the temple, 
is evidently of a more modern date. On the north 
side of the temple, is a tank, which has been sur. 
rounded with statues of lion-headed Isis. Attached 
to this temple on the south, are the remains of what 
has been called a stately palace, though I am more 
disposed to consider them as ^ series of chambers 
built over the gateway leading to the grand temple, 
the original and regular entranoe to whieh passes 
.under and through the middle of i$ ; an inconvenience 
to which a palace was not likely to be subjected. At 
the time that we visited Medinat Habou, thi» petsago 
was completely blocked up with rubbish and ma ss e s of 
nnbumt brick, and there was no entriAce to the oham« 

TART III. X* 
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htn is tlie temet tibote the galeway, bat tlif<mgfh ttt^ 
ooart of the temple (m the north side abready described, 
^le tower, or pdaoe, whichsoerer it is called, is covered 
irith tonlplure and hieroglyphics within and without. 
It k tiifee stories high, and has two rooms In each 
Mory ; but they are of small dimensions, and the upper 
o&et are considerably Injured. I consider it of Roman 
architectare. Proceeding about 350 feet in a direct 
line to the west of this gateway, orer heaps of sand 
ftBd houses of imhnmt brick, we came to the propyloii 
of the grand temple of Medinat Habou. The propybn 
It aiboat 175 feet long, the temple itself is about 50? 
fmt hmg, and the eeUa is about 148 feet brOdd without 
the waUs. The front of the temple is much encum- 
bered with houses of snn-bumt bride, which have 
been overturned and huilt successively one on the to^ 
ef another, according as war or peace prevailed in tfa^ 
esvntry; All of them, of course, have heen erected 
riaoe the downfal of paganism, when the temple ceased 
to be frequented by the worshippers of the gods of the 
Bgyptiaas. The accumulation of rubbish is, ihdeed, 
00 great, tiiat hut a small part of even the most colossal 
figures can be seen. Over the door is the usual orna- 
ment of the globe surmounted with the serpent and 
trings, and on eadi side of it, a fi^re of Osiris seated 
aad being presented i^ith offerings. A little iHirther 
on, we perceive the sculptured figures of the princfpal 
hero, received both by Isis and the hawk.headed deity, 
who present him wiOi the sacred TVxtf , as a proof of 
their taking liim under their protection. Pa&shig 
northward along the front of the propylon, we per*> 
ceive m distinguished personage of gigantic sise with 
hh rig^t «rdi raised above his head, and his hand 
holdisg a hatchet, which he is drawing back for the 
infliction of a tremendous blow; the sacred- bird 
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harm thaoi ikb hU/h^ and lug bft JumA k eztrnded 
at if grasping the hair of the unfortunate vietima« 
But here the rubbish interposet, and where the rublndi 
la wanting, the hammers of the barfaaviaM hare effaced 
the rest. 

^' Tuning the end of the propylon, we proceeded te 
view the northern wall of the temple. Here our eyes 
wen ^eedily attracted by the rqvreientation of ano« 
ther battle scene, or rather a series of battles, that oover 
the whole outside of this northern wall* The woric 
of ithe sculptor oemmenoes from the first propylon | 
but the accumulation of rubbish prevents our seeing 
amy tiling more than the head of the hero, with tiie 
£gyptian hawk hovering id>0Te it, his tablets of hiero^ 
glyphics, and his principal weiqions of war, the bvw 
and quiver. Having passed the projecting end of tfai* 
aeoond propylon, we come to the surrender and punish* 
ment of the unsuccessful combatants, who are marched 
pa in a miserable plight, their hands tied behind l&eir 
4iacks, and, vAiai U still more painfol, some of them 
.with their hands tied over their heads, and presented 
by the hero to Osiris, the god of his oountry, who gra- 
eiously extends his sceptre towards him, In approval of 
his gallant aohievemonts. We came nest to the reu 
peesentaden of a sea or river-fight, apparently to rep^ 
an invasicm. The principal hero^ with his four sons 
before him, and hit standard-bearer behind him, aro 
an land. The fimr sons aro of smaller siae than their 
iadier, and conaiderahly in advance of him. They 
joe standing side by side with their bows bent, and 
twanging their arrows to repel the invaders. The 
hero himself, of gigantic siae, stands behind them; 
his bow is also bent, and the shaft drawn home. By 
ids two tablets of ^hieroglyphics, we diaec^er him t» 

l2 
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be the same hero whom we had noticed on the front 
of the prop]^on, receiirhig the sacred tau from Isig 
and the hawk-headed deity. Ten of his slaughtered 
foes are already under his feet, and one of his soldiers 
is pulling another from the scene of carnage, to place 
him in the same humiliating position. These were 
not, the times when enmity ceased with the life or the 
resistance of the antagonist ; but the victor' wreaked 
his vengeance on the bodies of the dead. If Chris- 
tianity has not yet made wars to cease, it has, at 
least, humanized the hearts of the combatants, and the 
dead and the conquered remain uninsulted. The 
Egyptians obviously have the advantage in the con- 
test, though the affair is not yet finally decided. A 
boat of the enemy has been capsized, and the sailors, 
being thrown into the water, are endeavouring to 
save themselves by climbing up the sides of the other 
vessels : their friends seem too much engaged to assist 
them, and many are lying half dead with fatigue ; 
yet the rest maintain the contest, ' shooting their ar. 
TOWS from, the hulls and from the rigging, and coining 
to dose quarters, gnq>ple with the enemy; when 
boarded, they obstinately maintain their ground, and 
die sword in hand. The Egyptian boats are filled 
with prisoners, and every where the Egyptians prevaiL 
The invaders are dressed in the tiara, or a kind of 
round bonnet with feathers; some of them have ar- 
mour on the body. They are armed with bows, and 
swords, and round shields. The defendants have a 
close-fitting cap, with a bandage round the waist, 
and they are mostly naked. The prisoners, ma- 
naded and tied together, are led up to punishment 
with ropes about their necks, as already described. 
On the wall above, are niimerous hieroglyphics, in 
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wUeh the flgnrft of a buU it fistqiiently itpaate^ 
and many devioey, in wlmdi a priest with uplifted 
liandt is proffering hit devotiona to the ton. 

^\ To this fight saooeeds one of another description, 
die hunting of the lion. The soene it r^resented at 
the dose of the ohase. One lion, shot through by the 
arrows of his pureuers, is r<dling on the giound under 
tiie horse's feet ; the other, with his back stuck full 
of darts, but not subdued, it running and gapii^ 
tremendously, and just upon the point of entering a 
thicket, where the diversion seems to cease. The 
hero has turned round in hit chariot, to aim a tpear 
-at another enemy in his rear; but the downfsd of 
the wall prevent! our teeing the victim ef hit Uow.* 
The remains of another thicket are perc^tiUe, and 
probably there wat another lion. A body of troopt 
are marching bdow, led on by a man with a drawn 
tword in hit hand* The object of their attack is not 
quite obvious, although -Uie wall here is l^s encum* 
bered with rubbish than at any other part. On the 
other side e£ the breadt in liie wall, the batUe scene 
it continued all the way to the end, which is so built 
np with houses of u^umed brick that it is impossible 
to give any aitequate description of it. It it no credit 
to the anti<{uariet either of France or England, that 
the whole of this aneient spedmen of historial s(»lp. 
tare has not long been before the public The end 
of the e$Ua is con^letely built up | and liie rubbish 
rises to hig^, that a person can with the greatest 
fiMility step from it to the top of the building. The 
aouth^m nde is more encumbered with rubbish than 

* Dr. Richardson expreises himself as not quite satisfied that 
this scene is designed to represent a lion hunt, which is not an 
Egyptian sport; it is rather a battle in which the wanior was ac- 
eonipsDied wilh a lion. 

l3 
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tbe modern. In different places, QMr the top of the 
walls, small portions of sculpture i^^pear, which shew 
that this side of the temple was covered with the 
representation of battle scenes as well as the former. 

'^ We now proceeded to take a view of the. interior. 
The sides of the gateway are highly ornamented with 
the sacred Tauy mipporting the sceptre of Osiris, 
repeated throughout its length, together with a row 
of hieroglyphic tablets guarded by mitred serpents. 
This leads into the dromosy a court of about 120 feet 
square, which is much covered with sand, and con- 
tains the remains of many brick houses. On each 
side is a piazza of nine columns, extending to the 
second propylon. The columns, the ceiling, and the 
walls, all round this court, are covered with hiero- 
glyphics and . sculpture, in which the hero is seen 
presenting oiferings to the gods, who in return confer 
upon him the sacred Tkiu. Passing through the mag- 
nificent doorway of the second propylon, we enter 
the pronaos, which is an open court surrounded with 
a piazza : it has eight columns on the east and west, 
and five on the other sides, which are highly wna- 
mented with figures of gods, goddesses, and heroes, 
and hieroglyphics ; they have been painted in various 
colours. The ceiling is azure, studded with stars. 
The south and a part of the east wall are covered with 
a battle scene and a representation of the cruel 
mutilation of the vanquished. The north side of the 
piazza, and the remaining part : of the east side, are 
covered with scenes of religious ceremonies and pro. 
cessions, in which the ibis-headed and hawk-headed 
deities are pouring over the hero streams of the 
sacred Tau and sceptres of Osiris. He afterwards 
^^^ht^ at various perempnies in honour of the god 
Ay}iy who is painted with ^ magmfic«nt hefld-dre«s 
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and a seariet oeUar. Mende» is repY^sented fome* 
times, with fire vases resemMiiig the dwarf-cedar 

behind him In the centre of the court are the 

remains of a Christian church. There are two rows 
of columns on the west end of the court in front of 
the cella, which are also painted and sculptured. 
The cella itself was conq>letely filled up with sand, 
and could not be entered. Much reinains to be dis- 
covered about this temple, which is the most perfect, 
and apparently the most modem, of all the temples 
in Thebes. The space occupied by the ruins at- 
tached to it, is about a mile in drcumferenoe. 
Here the inhalHtants of the adjoining viUage are 
c(mstantly searching for beads and jewels. 

'^ At the south comer of the ruins, but without 
the precincts of the vilh^, there is a small temple, 
consisting of three small rooms, ornamented in the 
same manner as the other temples ; but it does not 
appear to have been finished, and is now employed 
to accommodate a small herd aX goats, the successors 
to Mendes, to whom it probably was dedicated. 

^^ To the south-east of this ruine4 temple stands 
the pleasant village of El Barat (or Bairai)^ situated 
on the east side of one of the oldest and most remark- 
able monuments in Thebes ; a strong embankment of 
earth, about 500 feet thick, and from 30 to 40 feet in 
height, enclosuig an area of about 2000 feet square. 
The enclosure is at present cultivated. The bank 
itself is covered with sand to a considerable depth, and 
part of it is used, as a burying-ground by the inhabit- 
ants of the village. From the great strength and 
thidcness of the bank, I am disposed to regard it as 
an ancient reservoir made for retaining the waters of 
the river, for the purposes of agriculture and the supply 
of tbe city, when ^ ^U« was lo^r or th9 iaundation 
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insafUdmxt* A 4eep mvine like a omal, witk raoyur 
embankments, runt alongf the west side of it. 

'^ TravdHng gontbwtfrd from the ruined temple of 
Medinat Abeu, and a Utile way into the deiert, we 
arrived at a mean.looking heuae, built of dry atone, 
covered with tori and faggots, surrounded by a dry, 
stone wall, and secured by a locked gate^ to exclude 
the idle and unconcerned. We have sem the temples 
of pagan Idctatry f this is the house of the Ghiistiana? 
Ood. Near to it there was a deep well, with a bucket 
and string lying beside it, to draw water ior the few 
and persecuted votaries who resort to this place of 
Christian WOTship. The priest himself, whose humble 
abode was between two and three miles distant, waa 
executing some repairs on this tem]^ of- the living 
€k>d. On learning that we were Christians, the door 
instantly flew open, and we were cheerfully admitted 
into this sanctuary of public prayer. The floor was 
covered with mats made of the rind of the palm-tree, 
and a reading-desk stood <m one side of the apartment. 
Thou^ dirty and homely in appearance, it had an 
tdr of comfort. Like the rose in the wilderness, it 
shone by oorap^son : the purposes to which it is de- 
voted, atoned for all its defects. Leaving this hal- 
lowed spot, which struck a deeper and more lasting 
interest into the mind than could have been awakened 
by the most splendid temple, we regmned the bed of 
the ancient canal, at the end of whidi we turned 
a Kttle way into the desert, and came to an ancient 
temple, standing anKmg the ruhis of another village. 
This temj^e has been surrounded with a high wall, 
and adorned with a propylon in Iront, part of which 
is still ornamented with sculpture and hieroglyphice. 
The temple itself is used as a sheepfold. The inside 
Is fin^y sculptured and eniam^ted with figures of lais 
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and Horns, to whom oflfSerings tae presented and di- 
rine honours paid, as to the principal objects of wor« 
ship within its walls. The outside is rough, unpo- 
Ushed, and unsculptured. It is called Southern Bair, 
in contradistinction from Northern Dair. Near to 
this, on the edge of the cultivated ground, adjoining 
the rocky flat, are the remains of a mound of unburnt 
brick, which some travellers suppose to have been part 
of the wall of ancient Thebes. It appears to me, that 
this brick mound is merely the remains of the brick 
that was collected for the repair and building of the 
villages, the ruins of which we now behold around tho 
temple. 

'^ The rocky flat here is considerably wider, and 
a defile opens a passage among the mountains, into 
which we did not enter, but were informed that ther« 
is another Dair, with excavations in the rock.* In 
several other mountain defiles above Medinat Habou, 
into which we entered, we found a number of exca« 
vations extremely well executed, covered with sculp- 
ture, and painted in the most brilliant oolours ; like- 
wise a number of pits sunk perpendicularly into the 
rock, like that which has been improperly called the 
Well, in the tomb discovered by Mr. Belzoni, all of 
which have been used as burying-places : many of 
them still contain handsome mummy-cases, made o£ 
wood and stone, beautifully painted in a variety of 
colours, and covered with curious devices. The whole 
of these pits have apparently been opened; yet, on 
lifting up the lid of the mummy-case, the body is found 
lying wrapped up in its last clothes, apparently un- 
touched. The stone mummy-case, which the Earl of 
Belmore presented to the British Museum, was found 
in one of these pits. High up in front, along the base of 
the mQontain and over the rocky flat, all the way from 
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Mediitflit Hi^b<m, tre inniimenUd ^atovntdtOM^ many 
of them large and beaUdftiUy formtd, and painted, and 
Beolptured with many ourioos devioss, illuatratiye of 
ancient customs. In one place above Medinat Habou 
the doors of these ezcavationt are lo numeroat and to 
eontignous, that they resemble a row of houses in n 
village. They have a long piaraa in front, and a 
large apartment within ; also, a long shaft running 
back into the rock. They rise in tiers, one above ano« 
iher, according to the various elevations of the moon* 
tain. They have evidently been dweUing-houset; and 
from the shady piazna in front, the spectator enjoys 
the most delightfiil view that can be possibly obtained 
of the plain of Thebes. 

** Continuing our route northward, by the base of 
the mountain, we came to another temple of Isis, 
situated in a most desert spot, on the west of, and 
nearly opposite to, the Memnonium, but concealed 
from its view by a large high mound, which rises in 
the rocky flat between them. It is called Dair-eL 
Medlnat, as if it had been more closely connected with 
Medinat Habou than with any of the other templet, 
during the time that Christianity was the prevailing 
religion of the country. It is surrounded with a liigh 
wall of unbumt brick, and its name intimates thai 
it was once the seat of a holy brotherhood. It eoBr 
sists of a small propylon. 

*' The front of this temple has two oohimns on each 
side of the gateway half built up; and there are three 
small chambers, which are entered separately from the 
pronaos. The whole piazsa, chambers, and front of 
the temple are covered with sculpture and hierogly. 
phics, which are cut in a strikingly superior style, 
greatly surpassing that of any temple in Thebes, and 
TesemUing more.the hiwogtyphios in the tombs^^whldi 
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tre ^tohMy of more ancient date than those on the 
temples. The subjects are of the most simple de* 
scription, and relate chiefly to the worship of Isif, 
-who is represented with the lotus sceptre in her hand^ 
and honoured with various offerings. Sometimes shi 
is exhibited with the cow's head and human body t 
but most frequently as an entire human flgora The 
scarabseus and globe are the common derioes over the 
door, with a person kneeling on each side o£ it. The 
tablets and hieroglyphics contain the scarabnus, and 
bear a strong resemblance to those at Northern Dain 
There are no battle scenes in it, nor any processions* 
In the southern chamber, among a number of curious 
devices, is that of a balance with two scales depending 
fhmi it. In the one scale, is a sort of urn, or censer^ 
like that which is frequently presented to Isis, smne-* 
times with incense, and sometimes containing a vege* 
table resembling the stalk of an onion. In the othei* 
scale, is a feather. The hawk-headed deity holds the 
rope of the former scale in his hand, as if about to 
ascertain which way the trepidations of the balance 
shall determine. The wolf-headed deity grasps the 
rope of the other scale in the same manner, and, pro^ 
bably, for the same purpose. IKrectly above' each of 
them, a human head is placed upon the beam, about 
the third of its length from the end of the balanc^ 
and two- thirds from the centre of motion. On thi 
centre of motion, a monkey sits with his hands upon 
Ws knee* ; thus seeming to indicate, that if the actions 
and oblations of the individual under consideration 
should outweigh a singfe feather in the balance, he 
should fall to the care of the hawk-headed deity, to 
be conducted through the air to the regions of bliss. 
If, on the contrary, they were found wanting, and the 
lialance preponderated to the side of the feather, thd 
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unfortunate bein^ was thea seized upon by the grin- 
ning wolf, to be carried deep into the lower parts of 
the earth, the regions of scntow and despi^r. In all 
such devices the wdf-headed deity is stationed at the 
left end of the balanoe, and the hawk*headed deity at 
the right. But there is a third state, a tertivm quidy 
typified by the monkey, if the balance should rest in 
an equipcHse ; in which the merits and demerits of the 
deceased are ^cactly balanced^ so that tl^e being he- 
cones perfectly effete, an object for annihilation, nei- 
ther o£ rewards nor punishment ; as the monkey is 
neither fit for the society of men nor beasts. On one 
tide of this eimous groupe, the ibis-headed^ deity is 
rqtresented with a scroll and pen in his hand, as [if 
entering the result in the records of the temple, what- 
ever that may be. On the other side is Horus, cha- 
racterised by the lock of hair curling down his neck, 
and by wearing the scourge and sceptre of Osiris, 
showing that he possessed equally with him the power 
to punish and command. 

< ^^ Throughout the chamber are many other mys- 
tical contrivances, as that of a ram with four heads 
receiving offerings, and adorned with the globe, and 
the sacred bird over head. A wolf placed upon aa 
altar, with a scourge laid over him, and hard by, a 
number of people waiting at a tomb, which is shaped 
exactly like the sheikhs* tombs of the present day, 
the top being turned round in the form of the dome 
or arch. We have also the sacred boat, and the sterna 
of the lotus twined round with serpents. 

^' In one part there is a curious assemblage of 
amall figures squatted upon their seats, with their 
knees up to their breasts, and their hands raised. 
There are two rows of them, and twenty-on^ In each 
row, and each of them has a feather in its h^d. 
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• "Aiuch is sometimes that of a dog, a hawk, a hippopo- 
tamus, an ibis, or a w<df, but more frequently a human 
head. They are presented with the lotus and Qther 
offerings, by a person half-kneeling with a vase and a 
bird on his hand. Near the door is a curious exhi- 
bition o£ the ,wolf-headed and hawk-headed deities in 
a half-kneeling posture, with fists clenched and threat- 
ening each other, as is frequently seen in the tombs of 
the kings, in the chamber which contains the sarco- 
phagus. The sacred bird with eaqpanded wings, is 
painted aloug the ceiling of the three chambers ; the 
floors of which have been torn up in quest of the 
treasure supposed to have been deposited there. At 
the north-east angle of the temple, there is a small 
tank ; and on the south-west of it is the burial-ground 
of the former Christian possessors, whose sepulchres 
the Arabs are now ransacking for antiquities, and in 
which they sometimes find Greek MSS. rolled up and 
stuffed in the breast of the corpse. I have seen part 
of a Greek manuscript on papyrus, which was said 
to have been taken out of one of these tombs. This 
beautiful temple is by far the most entire and most 
highly-finished of all the temples in Thebes. 

" In addition to these temples on the west side of 
the river, there are traces of many more, apparently of 
more ancient date, the walls of which are levelled with 
the ground, and the greater part of the materials have 
been carried away. Two of these, on the edge of the 
cultivated soil, have already been mentioned ; one near 
the Memnonium, the other behind the two statues 
called Shamy. and Damy, There is another on the 
rocky flat between i£ and the Memnonium, but nearer 
Medinat Habou ; the substructions of which, however, 
are far from being of that colossal extent which cha- 
racterise the magnificent edifices at those places. It ha9 
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been oonstmct^ partly of the stone of the ootmtiy, iM 
partly of sandstone: the greater part of the latter mate* 
rials have been carried away, and it is probably these 
which we beheld in the propylons of the Memnonium 
and the temple at Medinat Habou. We also perceive 
on the site of this ancient temple, many fragments of 
eolossal statues; some of limestone, others of the 
highly-crystallized quartzy stone, the same with that 
of the ancient statue of Memnon. There are also 
remains of another similar temple to the north of the 
Memnonium, On the rocJty flat, with similar fragments 
of statues ; and I have no doubt that many ttiore would 
be found on a more careful <3xamination of the ground. 
If it be admitted that Cambyses destroyed the temples 
and statues in Thebes, I should consider these relics 
as the witnesses of his cruel policy, and that the mag- 
nificent ruins which now astonish the traveller, were 
built after the Egyptians had recovered frwn that 
dreadful disaster ; the greater part of them, perhaps, 
tinder the Greek empire. We see the materials of 
these ancient temples in the walls of the present ruins, 
and I should feel disposed to refer them to the era of 
the two statues. The fragments of the statues are of 
the same species of stone, and the workmanship is ex- 
tremely similar. The quarry from which the stone 
has been taken, is near at hand. All the other statues 
in Thebes are of syenite, which was probably not pro- 
cured till a later period in the history of the country. 

" AH over the rocky flat, and in the face of thd 
mountain in several places, recesses have been cut in 
•upon the front of the elevation, and carried back so Ai 
to form three sides of a square, till, a sufficient per- 
pendicular height having been gained in front, numei 
it)U8 excavations have been made in the rock, with A 
piazza running all along the line of entrances. Each 
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wmisico^ ooii«iat« of a large cliamber, with a shaft 
^9ing from it, at the further extremity of which is a 
Biche for the reception of a mummy-case. The most 
conspicuous of these lodgments is above Medinat 
Habou, where there is one line of them extending 
between five and six hundred yards, and its numerous 
doors present exactly the appearance of a village. 
There are many otheirs in the same rock, both above 
and below, in groups and detached, looking towarda 
the rising, the meridian, and the setting sun, and more 
or less elevated above the level of the plain, according 
As the natural form of the mountain is suited for the 
•xoaration. In one of these, I counted fifty-two doors 
in one line, leading into as many separate excavations^ 
each of them sufficient £w the accommodation of a 
family, which would be more conveniently and com* 
fortably lodged than in any of the houses of the present 
yillages. Some of them have two rows of columns iii 
fit>nt; others, only one row; and all are adorned with 
hieroglyphics and mythological devices. It is impos* 
■ible to view these excavations, in their number and 
extent, without considering them as the dwellings of 
the first inhabitants of Thebes ; and the taste and 
style with which they are formed and decorated, indi* 
Gate a state of society greatly surpassing what is to be 
met with at present in any part of the Turkish empire. 
The inhabitants of Oornou still live for the greater 
part in these rocky mansions ; but the modem inha- 
bitants, on taking possession, are too indolent to dear 
out the apartments, so as to avail themselves of the 
whole of the accommodation provided by the ancient 
settlers. Instead of this, they merely scratch a hole 
by which to crawl in, and dear a little of the rubbish 
from the first diamber, in which they deposit their 
sleapipg mats and any trifling furniture whidi they 
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possess. AH the shaft and the inner chambers remain 
blocked up with ithe rubbish and sand that have drifted 
in from the surrounding flat. It is no uncommon 
thing to find a family residing in the iouter chamber, 
and (he master of it sleeping in the bottom of an an. 
cient sarcophagus by way of a state bed ; while the 
shaft and interior niches continue to possess the sarco- 
phagi and mummy -^ases filled with the bodies or bones 
of the former tenants of the soil, that had been lodged 
there between two and three thousand years before. 
To supply in part the accommodation that the whole 
of this subterranean abode would afford them, if re- 
stored to its pristine condition, they generally build 
near the door, a round hollow tower of unburned 
brick or stone plastered with mud, with openings in 
its side to serve for presses and other conveniences. 
It is closed at the top, and shaped like a funnel or 
open bowl, from which the camel eats his cut straw, 
beans, or other provender. The asses, the goats, and 
the she^p take their station near, and the dogs, in- 
trusted with the defence of the settlement, occupy the 
heights above, and furiously assail every stranger whoi 
ventures to approach. The mistress and daughters of 
the family sit roui\d the door, and retire into the cell 
on the approach of a stranger, who is received by the 
master of the family, and generally presented with 
bread and milk, coffee, and tobacco. Similar exca- 
vations are continued all round in the rocky fiat, and 
up the face of the mountain, though of very steep 
ascent, on each side of the road to Biban-el-Melook, and 
in the openings of the defiles ; so that, if the whole 
were examined and cleai'ed out, I should not be asto.. 
nished were it found to contain accommodation for 
more than 20,000 families : I may add, comfortable 
accommodation, for the mountain here is without ^ny 



4mqp, md it4 t^mporatnre, in its centre, i# always the 
■fune? alike unaffected by the heat of the day or the 
ehills of the night, which even here, in the morningg 
of December, January, and part pf February, made ut 
feelingly acknowledge that it was winter.* Domi. 
ciled, however, in his mountain recess, the Theban 
experiences no such changes of climate. He sits undec 
his elevated piazza in front of his rocky cave, and 
looks from out its shade over this noble plain, equally 
warm and comfortable whether the sun or the moon 
fmd stars shine upon the field of vision, enjoying th« 
eontemplatioQ of the scene in the most absolute 

Wipose." 

The valley of Biban-el-Melook (Caves of the Kings) 
w about three quarters of an hour from Gornou. ** It is 
ft most dismal-looking spot, a valley of rubbish, without 
a drop of water or a blade o£ grass. The entrance to 
the. tombs looks out from the rock like the entrance 
to so many mines ; and, were it not for the recol« 
lections with which it is peopled, and the beautiful 
remains of ancient art which lie hid in the bosom of 
the mountain, would hardly eyer be visited by man or 
beast. The heat is excessive, from the confined di« 
mensions of the valley, and the reflection of the sun 
irom the rock and sand. The whole valley is filled 
with rubbish that has been washed down from the rock, 
or carried out in the making of the tombs, with merely 
» narrow road up the centre. 

'^ Strabo states, that there were originally about 
forty of these shafts or tombs ; but, from his vague 
deseription, that the tombs of the kings are above 
th« Memnonium, no person could ever imagine that 

• " We saw ke about a quarter of an inch thick, which waa 
Umm IB an earthenware baain, by the aoctunial cold of Thtbe*^ 
intheSQAgCJaaiHKy.'* 
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tbey lie on .the otber side of the mountain, and tbat, 
in order to reach them, it is necessary to climb av&p 
its summit, or to wind along a defile, which must be 
entered half a mile nearer to .the river than the site 
of the Memnonium. The same excellent Geographer 
also mentions, that, near the tombs, obelisks were 
erected, bearing inscriptions commemorative of the 
wealth and power of the kings, and the extent of their 
domuiions, reaching to Scythia, Bactria, and India, 
which were all subdued. These ol)eli8ks have either 
been carried away by the rapacious invader, or are 
now lying buried under the rubbish at the base of the 
rock, for there is not an obelisk at present to be seen 
in the whole of the western Thebes. 

'* Diodorus Siculus states, on the authority of the 
Egyptian priests, that forty- seven of these tombs were 
entered in their sacred registers, only seventeen of 
which remained in the time of Ptolemy Lagus ; and 
in the 180th Olympiad, (about 60 years B.C.,) when 
Diodorus Siculus was in Egypt, many of these were 
greatly defaced. Before Mr. Belzoni began his ope- 
rations in Thebes, only eleven of these tombs were 
known to the public. From the great success that 
crowned his exertions, the number of them now dis- 
covered is nearly d6uble. Their general appearance is 
that of a continued shaft or corridor cut in the rock, 
in some places spreading out into large chambers ; in 
. other places, small chambers pass off by a small door 
from the shaft. In places where the rock is hard, the 
entrance is flush with the general surface of the rock, 
and is rather larger than the entrance into an ordi- 
nary mine, being about six feet wide, and eight feet 
high : in other places, where the rock is low and dis- 
integrated, a broad excavation is formed on the surface, 
till it reaches a sufficient depth of solid ttone, when it 
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narrows, and liters by a door of about six or eight 
feet wide, and about ten feet high. The passage then 
proceeds with a griidual descent for about 100 feet, 
widening or narrowing according to the plan or object 
of the architect, sometimes, but rarely, with side- 
chambers. The beautiful ornament of the globe with 
the serpent in its wings, is sculptured over the entrance. 
The ceiling is black, studded with silver stars ; and 
the vulture with outspread wings, holding a ring and 
a broad-feathered sceptre by each of his feet, is fre- 
quently repeated on it, with numerous hieroglyphics, 
which are white or variously coloured. The walls on 
each side are covered with hieroglyphics and large 
sculptured figures of the deities of Egypt, and of the 
hero for whom the tomb was excavated. Sometimes, 
both the hieroglyphics and the figures are wrought in 
intaglio; at other times, they are in relief; but 
throughout the same tomb, they are generally all of 
one kind. The colours are green, blue, red, black, 
and yellow, on a white ground, and in many instances, 
are as fresh and vivid as if they had not been laid on 
a month. Intermixed with the figures, we frequently 
meet with curious devices, representing tribunals, 
where people are upon their trials, and sometimes 
undergoing punishment ; the preparation of mum- 
mies, and people bearing them in procession on their 
shotilders ; animals tied for sacrifice, and partly cut 
up ; and occasionally, the more agreeable pictures of 
entertainments, with music and dancing, and well- 
dressed people listening to the sound of the harp played 
by a priest with his head shaved, and dressed in a loose, 
flowing white robe, shot with red stripes.* 

• ** On either side of the corridor are small apartments, which 
you stoop down to enter, and the walls of which you find covered 
with paintings ; scenes of life IJeOthf ully represented,— of every day 



^' 'S!k9 A»fMor cQirMon 9m of 4)^mit kngtbi, 
from » Imndred to batween tUree sm4 four hundred 
f(^) ov jnoro. At tho e^d of them, (^ in aome pari 
pi their l<9ngth, ^here 1$ generally one large chamber, 
high in the ceiling and beautifully ornamented, in th« 
pentre of which stands the sarcophagug, generally of 
granite, and in the shape of an oblong square, rounded 
A( one end, and coyered with figures of Osiris and 
Isis, skeletons, and curious devices. It ia generally 
cracked or broken Into several pieces, though stiU 
adhering. There is not one sarcofdiaguB in the tombs 
of the kings that is entire. The only lid that has 
|»een found unbroken, is that of the handsomest sarco* 
phfigus in the Thebaid, in what has been called ^ ths 
harp tomb;' it is highly polished, and quite entire, 
saving^ a Uttle bit that is broken at the projecting feet. 
Jn some of the tombs, the shaft continues on from ths 
large chamber, with nearly its former dimensions, 
^mall.side chambers passing off on either hand ; or in 
Others, instead of side chambers, there are small exca» 

||fe* it9 pleasure and labours, the instruments of its happiness vad 
of its crimes. You see the labours of agriculture, the sower, the 
basket, the plough, the stenv ; and the artist has playfully depicted 
§ calf skipping among the furrows. You have the making of 
breads the cooMog fo' ^ feast ; you have a flower-garden and thf 
scene of irrigation ; you see couches and chairs, such as might at 
tihis day adotn a drawing-room in London or Paris ; you have vases 
af every ftmn, down to the common-Jug ; harps, with figures bend- 
ing over them, and others seated and listaiing; barks, with large* 
curious, and many coloured sails; and lastly, weapons of war, th9 
sword, the dagger, the bow, the arrow, the quiver, spears, helmets, 
and dresses of honour. From the corridor with these lateral chaxn- 
p9n, you enter another, long and dark, leading to im «opty apart* 
ment, large and lofty: and thence into a third passage, and other 
chambers beyond, which are gloomy, dark, and have a disagreeable 
SmeU. The colqvirs on the walls axe much faded ; but the beto of 
the tomb and the various deities, hieroglyphics ^d mysteries* ate 
^venf vhere te be seen.*'-- Sow^^smrf In^isaUmf p^ lo;-3. 
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rations in the side of the. corridor, about breast-high, 
of the average length of the human body, and such as 
might serve either for a grave to the dead, or lubed for 
the living ; they are in the form of common horse- 
troughs, and resemble exceedingly those in the cata- 
combs of Naples, Sicily, Malta, and Alexandria. 

" All these tombs have been open for many years 
to the passing intruder ; * they are much injured, 
filled with broken fragments of what formerly con- 
stituted their greatest pride and ornament, and pol- 
luted by swarms of bats, which occupy them in such 
legions that the visiter is frequently obliged to stand 
with his eyes shut, and bear their stormy flight for 
five or six minutes at a time.-)- If he can save his 
torch, the attack is soon over : if not, as often as he 
lights it with his flint and steel, it is again renewed. 
The walls are so contaminated with the filth of these 
abominable vermin, that in general the. visiter^s re- 
searches end in disappointment : and with all his 
impatience to examine the walls, he must not forget 
to look at his feet, lest, as we found in one of them, 
a snake should be lurking, which he may find, it his 
interest to avoid. 

'* Of all the tombs at present known, only one is 

• In one of them are found many inscriptions in Greek and Latin, 
principally names ; also several of English, French, and German 
travellers. Among these, written in a small neat hand, in pencil, 
is recognised the hand-writing of the lamented Traveller, Burck- 
hardt— ** Ihrafiim—post reditum mum d Hmitibus regni Dongtjke." 

t " In the dark and dismal passages of one, we disturbed innu> 
merable bats : the inner apartments were filled with dirt, and the 
smell ^^as horrid. The bats flew blindly round, touching us with 
their skinny wings, and giving that indescribable cry which, were 
they larger, would be a blood-curdling screech. As we returned 
Arom the inner passages, and caught the light of day at the mouth 
of the sepulchre, the atmosphere, and they too, as they flew through 
it, had a pale, blue, unearthly ime"— 'Scenes, &c p. I0& 



exempt ff^m the meUnehoIy i^reck witli "^hyk ib#. 
j^ourqe pf time invariaUy coyers the labcHus of mim, 
und that was discovered by Mr. Belzoni a few wed(« 
before our arrival in Thebet . The entrance into thif 
tomb is six feet eleven inches -wide, and eight feet 
nine inches high. The tomb is 3109 feet long, an4 
contains fourteen chambers of different sizes. The 
^ook in which it is cut, is ^ species of limestone, soft 
and easily wrought. The highest part of the moon-* 
tain range in the Thebaid, is not more than 400 feet 
»bQve the level of the Nile. At the time of our ^t 
yisit, the entrance to the tomb was still much ob. 
structed, and we descended to the door as if we ha4 
been going into a sand-pit, crawling along through n 
narrow passago over the rubbish i this was afterwiM^ds 
cleared away, and the tomb is now approached by « 
^ght of weU-formed steps, leading down to the door; 
The first sight did not so much astonish us. TIhi 
hieroglyphics were much more numerous than th« 
figures; and if ever they had been painted, tho 
colouring was entirely defaced. The ceiling is s 
blacK ground, with stars and tablets of hieroglyphics, 
which are white ; and the globe with serpents in the 
wings, and the vulture with outspread wings, hold, 
ing a ring and a feathered sceptre in each foot, 
crowned with the tutuhis, or cap generally worn by 
Osiris, are repeated all over the first compartment. The 
colouring is white, red, and black. At the door, the 
hero, always accompanied by the two tablets of hie- 
roglyphics, is received by Arueres, or the hawk-headed 
deity, bearing the sceptre of Osiris, intimating his 
authority in the air, like ApoUo's derived from Jove. 
To this succeeds an immense tablet of hieroglyphics, 
in which the name of the hero frequently occurs, 
together with the picturesque beetle xsolUng his baU, 



IM emblem tinddr which was worshipped the moving 
power of the world, guarded by a cynOcephalus. Here 
the corridor narrows, as if for a door, the top being 
ornamented with the winged globe ; it then resumes 
its former dimensions. The figures are faintly co- 
loured, and chiefly mummy-shaped, sometimes With a 
plaited beard. Some have a scarabteus with outspread 
wings for their head ; others have the head of a ram^ 
ft hawk, a dog, or a cow. There are also numerous 
tablets of hieroglyphics, partly cdioured, aiid in relief. 
Here, on each side, a wolf is seated on an altar ; and 
below him, a female, with a tower on her head, like 
Ceres, is on her knees, rolling a circle or broad hoop 
before her, a device of which I have not found any 
explanation. In the Egyptian Mythology, the wolf 
appears to have typified the messenger between this 
end the other world. Osiris returned from the dead 
in the shape of a wolf, to assist his wife and son in 
their conflict with Typhon. Hence, I presuihe, the 
constant attendance of the wolf at the entrance of the 
tombs, as also the frequent occurrence of the wolf*s 
head on the vases in the sarcophagi ; and, if we may 
be allowed to interpret symbols by known facts, the 
broad circle which is poised under the hand of the 
goddess, may be intended to typify that grand cyde 
of years, at the conclusion of which, all things were 
to commence anew, as at the creation of the world. 
' *' Descending a stair of twenty-six steps, we now 
entered a third compartment, in which the crfouring 
of the figures, red and blue, is much more vivid, and 
the devices are more interesting. Serpents, with (me, 
two, or three heads, are seen moving along, with four 
human feet and uplifted wings ; but the principal 
object is a scarabaus, with the head concealed by a 
sort of seml-hinar frame, and a hawk perched on 
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each side of it ; gerpent-headed boats also are drawn 
along, with men and beetles on board. In the bottom 
of the next compartment, is a pit or well, 30 feet deep, 
14 feet long, and 12 wide, the sides of which are 
painted and coloured in the same manner, with re- 
presentations of Osiris, robed in white, seated upon 
the checkered throne of the world, with the mitre on 
his head, the crook and scourge in his hand : before 
him stands Isis, his worthy consort, the horned moon 
on her head; and behind him are Arueres, or the 
hawk-headed deity, and the hero, designated by his 
tablets of hieroglyphics. This well was filled with 
sand, wood, and stones, which Mr. Belzoni cleared 
out. A stick was lying across its mouth, with a 
piece of rope coiled round it, and hanging down into 
the well. The stick was of sycamore wood, exces- 
sively light and dry, but not broken ; the rope was 
made of the rind of the palm-tree, of the same mate- 
rials, and as well manufactured, as the ropes are in 
Egypt at the present day ; it was also dry and re- 
markably brittle. As we have not received from 
antiquity any regular account of the interior of these 
tombs, we are left to conjecture the use of many of 
the contrivances therein exhibited, and among others, 
the purpose of this pit. It appears to me, that it was 
formed for the reception of other sarcophagi, and that 
the ropes hanging into the mouth of it, and the blocks 
of wood found in the bottom of it, are the remains ef 
those materials which the riflers of the tomb employed 
in examining it, expecting, probably, to find some 
treasure beneath. This conjecture is strengthened 
by many of the sarcophagi being found lodged in pits, 
into which they must have been let down by ropes ; 
and pieces of ropes are still found remaining at the 
sides of the pits. In this pit were probably deposited 
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ike minor branches or dependents of tlie.diief whose 
mortal remains occupied the stately chamber within. 

^' Here, at first sight, appeared to be the end of the 
tomb. A wall has been built across the corridor, and 
plastered over, which, though not completely finished, 
presented apparently a bar to further progi'ess; a 
break in this wall, however, invited examination. The 
pit, accordingly, was speedily planked over, and the 
breach in the wall being enlarged, the successful ex- 
plorer found himself ushered into a magnificent square 
chamber, that threw into the shade every thing that 
he had yet seen. It is about twenty-five feet square. 
Four strong square columns of the rock have been left 
in the middle to support the roof. The ceiling is 
black, as above described* On the right hand, the 
sides are ornamented with processions of boats and of 
men carrying serpents coiled up at di£ferent distances ; 
twelve men hold a rope or chain, which is fastened 
round the neck of an erect mummy ; and a number 
of mummies are laid along on a couch formed in the 
shape of a serpent, and extending round two sides of 
the room. On the left, are processions of snakes borne 
along by people in white, and twelve human heads 
upon his back ; so that, at first sight, the snake ap« 
pears to be cut in as many places as he has men to 
support him. In the lowest compartment, is also a 
procession of a long but slender snake, carried along 
by a number of people, between each of whom, upon 
the body of the snake, is a machine resembling a 
hand-barrow ; it has distinctly two shafts, several 
cross-bars, and a wheel. In the rear of this process 
sion, is seen the most interesting exhibition in the 
whole tomb : it consists of four groups, with four 
Individuals in each ; each group differently costumed, 
iuid apparently of different nations. The first four 
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atttred itk l<Ms«, JleNrltif^, spotted irobes, d))e!l Ib«i4 
fore, fastened Trith a string round tbe waist, and ele« 
Ifantly knotted at the neck over the breast. The 
yobes shew the thigh, which is tattooed, in all of them, 
with the sign of the cross, the legs with a crown ; and 
f he cross is also tattooed upon their arms. Thei^ 
complexion ie fair ; they have projecting beards upon 
their chins* and mustaohios ; their hair is curiously 
Raited, similar to that of the Madagascar prince, and 
h cut behind on a levd with the chin, projecting from 
the head as if it were artificiaL Two white plumes 
ttre placed in the parting of the hair, on the crown 
Of thd head. They hold themselves erect, and main- 
tain a dignified and graceful deportment. Close be- 
hind them come four negroes, dressed in white, their 
petticoats descending to their ankles, through which 
th^ C(rfour of their skin is distinctly perceptible, and 
their Idadi feet and ankles look like black sho^s and 
liters; the petticoat is tied with a red belt, and 
feapported by a broad sash over the left shoulder. 
They hilve white ear-rings and white bracelets, like 
ivory. Thdr hair Is black, plaited, and parted from 
the croWn, falling regularly down in small locks over 
the head. After the four blacks, come four other 
%hites, who have the same complexion and features 
As the first fotir, but with a ditferent head-dreSS 
JMfid costtirae. They have a dense brown beard, with 
Abort mustacMos, and upon their heads, a black mass, 
fcv>re liktf a Welsh wig than the hair of the Berber! 
Arabs, to which it is generally compared, tt comes 
down nearly to the eye-brows, with a small peak 
before the ear, and a large convexity behind, and is 
bound round with a white strap tied over the crown 
•f the head ; it is not plaited, nor ornamented with 
feathers. They wear a striped kirde, like a philib^, 
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Ua^ r^ 9iid wlute, bo;d0re4 and fringed \ the rcH 
of their body is naked. Their head-dress and heard 
giye them a lowering and dissatisfied look, and thsy 
have been called Jews. Next come four russet men* 
Their black hair, plaited from the crown, hangs re^ 
gularly all round the head; it is cut short immfe<r 
diately 'over the eyebrows, and hangs dowa behind 
th# ears into the neck. They have a small) squara 
piece of black beard stuck to the point of thaiv 
ohin, but no mustachios. They have white kirtlei 
tied round their waists; the rest of their body U 
naked. Behind the last of the four, almost touching 
^e {lair of his head, Is se&i a small bearded figure 
squatted upon a seat, with his kneef up to his breaat | 
the globe, encircled by a serpent, is suspended ovm 
his head. He may be a god, or h^ may be a judge ; 
he appears to have neither hands i^ir anps ; but hit 
pitiful and insignificant appearance does not» accord* 
ing to the custom nf the ancient Egyptians, prereal 
him from being considered as a representative aC 
either. After him are two birds, the onet resembling 
a parrot, the other an ibis, though rather between an 
ibis and a goose : perhaps it is the ^isnalope^^ a bird 
•acred to Osiris, and supposed to be the sheldrakek 
7hen comes a hawk-headed personage, suj^Kwed to bt 
Arueres, adorned with an elegant tippet, bracelets^ 
and armlets ; imd a yellow kirtle, with black stripef^ 
is fastened round his waist: thus caparisoned, h$ 
walks up in the rear of tHe procession, leaning on a 
staff. With him the procession closes. 

^' The four individuals who take the lead in this 
interesting procession, have been supposed to be Per* 
tians ; the four next, Ethiopians ; the four next^ 
Jews; and the four last, Egyptians, who had beaa 
in bondage, Mid wfif« now re«t<ir9d to ihfllr boniQi bf 
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l^e success of PHaraoh Necha. Those who ar& called 
Jews, have not, hoirever, the least appearance of 
being captives ; there is nothing dejected about them, 
nor do either the hieroglyphics over their heads, their 
features, or their costume warrant us in referring 
them to that ancient people. We find in the book of 
Jeremiah, that Pharaoh Necho wa» soundly beat by 
the King of Babylon, a circumstance which furnishes 
no reason for swelling his train with captive Baby- 
lonians, who have, if possible, still less the appearance 
of being captives than the four above-mentioned. 
Herodotus does not state that Necho made any expe- 
dition into Ethiopia, although his son Psammis did : 
the result is not mentioned ; but it is added, that he 
died soon afterwards, having reigned only six years. 
All the princes of this family were buried in the 
temple of Minerva at Sais, in the Delta. So that 
neither the sacred writings, nor the pages of Herodo- 
tus afford support to the ingenious explanation of this 
extraordinary procession, which has been offered by 
Mr. Belzoni and his learned expositor. So far from 
considering this procession to be composed of groups 
of captives selected from so many different nations, 
the spectator is immediately struck with them as 
being the people . of the greatest consequence of any 
in the room, with the exception of the gods and god- 
desses, and the titled hero himself. They are by far 
the most gorgeously attired, and the most exalted in 
their appearance. It is worthy of remark, that the 
first four are more sumptuously arrayed than the se- 
cond four, the second than the third, and the third 
than the fourth, "their dresses corresponding to the 
order of precedency. They have all a dean appear- 
ance, and their hair is dressed with the greatest care. 
The dress of the first four individuals, thoqgh their 



em^me i« t^a Mmfii cUlfiprs iu r«i>ect of ool^yqr : thf 
firtt ii on a white gvauiid) covered with pale red 
i{K>t9 ; th^ second i9 on n lead-coloured ground, tnu 
Tersed by stripes that resemble a feather, between 
each of which are blue and red spots ; the last is on a 
white ground, with black spots, and resembles the 
9kin of the sacri^ced bull ifhich we see in another 
fiart of the tomb : these dresses are all bound roun4 
yiith a chockered binding, and tied round the waist 
with a belt of the same. The dress of the other three 
groups is respectively the same. The first four 'are 
tattooed on the anps, thighs, and legs ; they have afl 
the figure of the cross upon their arms and thighs, 
and, either on the arm or the le^, they haye a round 
instrument lik^ a ^bula or clasp. We find this in« 
f trument on the breast of the serpent that is on each 
side of the door of this small chamber, coiled up on 
the lower half of a globe, and crowned with the 
liandled iqeasure, with the sceptre of Osiris attached 
by a ring in the middle before it, and five steips of 
the fiowering lotns beneath < the whoJe has been in- 
terpreted to mean sacerdotal. Their insignia -f<rould 
indicate them to be priests of that religious sect who 
worshipped both Christ and the serpent, "fhe last 
four, or russet group, both in respect to the small 
piece of beard stuck under the chin, and the white 
kirtle, resemble exactly the priest who is cutting up 
the sacrificed bull; their kirtle seems to be fuller, 
and their hair is dressed in a much ifuperior stylOf 
The sacrificing priest has a white sash for folding up 
his kirtle, which passes over his left shoulder in the 
same manner as the sash of the four blacks. The 
ribbon round the heads of the third group is tied 
in the same manner as that round the head of 
^e female in the door of one of the chambers^ 

• K 3- • 
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vrho 18 supposed to be Buto or Latona. lliere 
are thirty-five short columns of hieroglyphics over 
the heads of these sixteen individuals and their 
hawk-headed attendant. For these reasons, I am 
disposed to consider the above personages as intimately- 
concerned in the sacred rites, and as representing^he 
principal orders of priests in Thebes, joined in pro- 
cession according to their respective rank. The reason, 
of their being of different colours and in different 
costumes, it is difficult to assign ; but there are not 
wanting instances of the same thing in other countries. 
Among the Chinese, who -worship the sun, moon, and 
stars, like the Egyptians, we are informed that there 
are four orders of priests, whose respective dresses 
were white, black, yellow, and russet, which might be 
typical of the clear light of the sun, the darkness of 
the night, the pale light of the moon, and the ruddy 
hue of the morning and evening sky. The colours of 
the Chinese orders coincide remarkably with those of 
the persons who compose this procession. 

" Upon each side of the four columns that occupy the 
centre of this room, the hero is received by the different 
deities in succession ; by the deity with the hawk's 
head, by one with the ibis's head, by one with the 
wolf's head, by the female deity already mentioned, 
and by Osiris himself.* 

" Passing off from this chamber on the right, we 
entered another square chamber, of about the same di- 
mensions, \vith only two columns in the centre. Here^ 
the operator has been arrested in the midst of his la- 
bours. The walls have been whitewashed ; the crevices 

• ** Fadng the entrance in this hall, is one of the finest compo- 
sitions in Egypt. It consists of four figures as large as life ; Oriris 
sitting on his throne, receiving the homage of a hero, who is in- 
tvodu<ied tay the ba^-heeded deity: behind the throne is aferoalt 
figure, as If in attendance.' — BxL^if i, voL L p. 377* 
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tiiftt liare splintered off in forming it, have been fiMed 
up ; but there is no painting upon the walls or upon 
the columns. The figures are all outlined, and the wall 
is ready for the workman to commence his operations ; 
the lines have been drawn in red by some inferior 
ba^d, and afterwards corrected by the master in blacky 
according to the manner in which they were to be 
wrought. The very circumstance of this room being 
in an unfinished state, renders it more instructive 
than if it had been found completed, like the others, 
inasmuch as it shews that the manner in which the 
artists proceeded in their operations at that remote 
period, was exactly the same as that which they em- 
ploy in the present day. The expression of the eyes 
and countenances of the figures, is extremely soft and 
interesting.* On the c<rfumns, the principal personage 
is admitted to an interview with the different gods and 
the goddess, as in the former chamber ; and on the 
walls, besides the usual representations of Osiris, Isis, 
Arueres, Thoth, and the hero, we have processions 
of boats, cows reposing, serpents, birds, cynocephali, 
people dressed Uke mummies, sticking hatchets into 
their heads, others beating themselves, (as they are 
represented to have done in the festival of Mars, held 
at Fapremis,) and numerous hierc^lyphics. The fol- 
lowing appears to have been their mode 6f operation. 

• " In these unfinished figures," says Sir F. Henniker, ** the 
sweetness of the face and the extraordinary length and beauty of 
the eye, rivet attention. At Munich, I saw two young Brazilians, 
with eyes similar to those represented in this tomb ; they had be&i 
brought from the river Amazons by Prof. Martius." " The human 
figures foimd in relief and painted on the walls, both of the tem- 
ples and the tombs in ancient Thebes," remarks another traveller, 
*< have in all their profiles a like beauty : all is mildness,— graver in 
the male forms. Gentle, very gentle and «weet is the smile, and 
soft the look, in almost all the ^gures of Isis which I s^w.***- 
Scenesi 4^., p. 91* 



^svi1^ oat pat mid nnoothed ih% nttfaot of iht 
chamber? the next^ process ^as, to fill up any ertvipcg^ 
fuid to wliitewash it all over ; the outlines of the figordt 
were then drawn, according to which they were cut 
In intaglfp or in relief ; they were then whitewashfid 
again, and painted r^ blue, greeu, or ydlow, sad 
attired in their proper costume, 

'' Having returned from the outliued chamber into 
the one with four columns, we descended a stair of 
twelve steps, uid continued along the corridor in the 
same direction as before. The i^ides of the stair 9x0 
ornamented in the same manner with the rest of th* 
tomb ; and in the dpqr at the fpot of it, the heni^ 
dressed in a long, loose, white robe, with sai^dals on his 
feet, is received by Isis, who is here represented of a 
russet colour, the same with that of the hero himself 
IShe is attired iu a close-fitting, light-coloured robei, 
divided into rows of regular hexagons, each of which 
is filled with hieroglyphics apd emblematic representi^ 
tions. Her head ia crowned with the modium^ from 
which two black horns shoot up, and encompass a 
^ed globe or moon. She has an ^nulet banging round 
]ier ueck; with her left hand she lays hold of the 
heroes right, ai^d with her right hand holds out to him 
the amulet, towardit which he raises his left in an at» 
titude of surprise^ Immediately within the door, the 
hero is seen seated upon a throne, which is hi£;^hly 
ornamented. The sacred bird, with the ring in hip 
cla);f, hovers over his head. In his right hand, h^ 
holds a sceptre with his two tables and other hiero- 
glyphics inscribed upon it, and he extends his left hand 
as if in the £^t of blessing an offering. The object 
before him resembles a screen, or parlour-blind, placed 
upon a leg or stalk : I do not consider it as an offering; 
it seems rather to be a table of a particular constructiozu 
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^^ The corridor now descends a few steps, and at 
the foot of the stair, we find the tablets containing 
the heroes name and that of his father,* guarded by 
two winged serpents. Near them, a figure resembling, 
both in complexion and costume, the fourth group of 
priests, is cutting off the legs of a bulL At first sight, 
one is startled to see a bull under the sacrificial knife 
in £gypt ; but Herodotus informs us, that the Egyp- 
tians sacrificed bulls without blemish, and calves : the 
females were sacred to Isis, and could not be used for 
that purpose. The sides of the next door are orna- 
mented with coiled snakes placed upon the lower half 
of the globe, with stems of the flowering lotus. On 
each hand, a female figure of most interesting appear- 
ance, with a feather in her head, occupies the centre 
space in the door.- We now enter a most el^j^nt 
chamber, 20 feet long by 14 feet wide. The walls are 
covered with groups of personages, and the hero is 
seen presenting himself before the different deities in 
succession. On his entrance, a female deity presents 
him with the handled iau. He first appears before the 
dog«.headed deity, who bears the sceptre of Osiris, and 
is probably meant to represent Anubis ; next he ap- 
pears before Isis, to whom he offers incense ; and last 
of all, before Osiris, arrayed in his celestial robe of 
white. From this elegant chamber, we passed into 
another infinitely more magnificent : it has two rows 
o£ square columns in the middle, six in each row, on 
each of which the same ceremony of the hero meeting 
the different deities, is repeated. Arueres, Anubis, 
and Osiris are the principal male deities, and Isis, in 
her different characters, is the only female deity. 
Bound the walls are boats with a ram-headed deity on 

• Nichao and Psommuthis* 
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board, ap4 proceSsioiMi ef ciiptivefs with their handsi 
tied behind their backs. Over the door U a fomalo 
deity on her kneeji, her wiogs extended, ^nd om he? 
head a tower or throne. Off thiii h^rge (chamber, en 
the right, there is a small room, in whioh there is a 
r^arkably handsome figure of a young cow, with two 
men grooming the legs and tail, and one aupporti^g 
the body : the rest of the room is covered with hiero* 
glyphics. Opposite to this, on the left side of th« 
large chamber, is a small room, the walls of which ai« 
entirely covered with representations of serpents with 
t;wo or more heads, and many hieroglyphics. 

^^ Haviug advanced beyond the columns, we came into 
a large chamber, 30 feet by 30, and 27 feet high. Tho 
female figure with outspread wings and the tow^ ob 
her head, is portrayed upon the top at each end, the 
same as we ^equently see it at each end of the saroo* 
phagi. The ceiling is much higher than that of any 
of the other chambers, and, what is still more remark* 
able, is in the form of a round arch ; as if the exca. 
vators had understood that this is the most durable 
form of a roof, the surface being less likely to fall in, 
fmd the best calculated to support the superincumbent 
weight of tl^e rock. The devices with which it is 
(Severed are also worthy of attention, particularly a 
group that is immediately over head on stepping 
dpwn from the chamber of columns. The most con* 
spicuous ^figures are, a large black bull, probably 
Muevis, the hideous erect quadruped called the wi^ 
pf Typhou, and an enormous crocodile. The rest of 
the cieling is black, interspersed with stars. Along 
the sides and the ends of the chamber are portrayed 
numerous processions with boats, and many represen- 
tations of gods and men ; but it would require a vo- 
lume to describe tbem all. Off tUm chamber, to the 



ri|^4 f« ft gmall rdOiH, %hi^ is m^Yf t^)kit&t(rMh6d, 
the wall b^ing plkiti without any derice, except, in the 
door, ft majestio head-dress with two horns spreading 
In a wavy line beneath, to the left of the Iftrge 
chamber, is another, in the centre of which are twd 
square txdumns, on the sides of which the hero^ is re^^ 
presented making his appearance before the different 
deities, as before. On one of the columns, a human 
•acHfice stares us in the face* Three human figured 
rest on their knees, with their heads struck off, and a 
^rpent erects his crest, as if to drink the stream of 
life as it gurgles from their veins, while behind them, 
the executioner brandishes the ensanguined knife, 
nady to decollate three other victims who arfe lying 
l^rostrate and bound with a cord*. A bench of rock, 
about the height of a side-board, runs all round thiii 
chamber : it is well finished and painted like the rest 
of the Walla. The principal devices are tiger-shaped 
couches. 

" I'rom this chamber, (which, from the greater 
Ineihness of the colouring, I should imagine to have 
been the last finished^) We returhJ^ to the large 
tohftmber, and, on our left, passed into another, the 
Iiurgest of any in the tdmb, being about 40 feet by If. 
It has one row of four coluihns in the centre, one of 
which has fallen dewn^ ajnd the chamber has never 
been finished : there is [no painting on the walls, and 
they have been very imperfectly whitewashed. Mrw 
BdsEoni found in it the mummy of a bull, and several 
small figures of pdttery wdre, vitrified externally, and 
of a remarkably fin^e blue colour. When we visited 
the tomb, there was an Immense Uumber of wooden 
mummy-shaped figures in it, about eight iUches long, 
and covered with asphaltum : they were probably in- 
tended to be given to friends as a memorial of the do- 
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ceased, to wiiom they might bear a alight resembhiBjOtf, 

for they differ both in feature and shape in different 
tombs. They are generally made of the sycamore 
wood, and were in such countless numbers in this 
chamber, that it would seem to have been a general 
storehouse. From this lumber-room, we again re- 
turned to the principal chamber, where our attention 
was engaged by the choicest morsel of antiquity in the 
whole tomb ; an alabaster sarcophagus 9 feet 5 inches 
long, 3 feet 7 inches broad, and 2 feet 2 inches deep. 
It is of a yellowish white colour, translucent, and 
is covered, both within and without, with hierogly* 
phics, sphinxes, and curious devices, in intaglio, and 
painted blue. The lid had been dexterously fitted on, 
falling into a ledge, which remains entire all round, 
except at the angles, where it has been broken in 
order to raise the lid, which has been shivered to 
pieces. Many of the fragments were lying about, 
but the greater part had been carried off. The ala- 
baster is remarkably fine, and the workmanship ex- 
cellent. ' From under the sarcophagus there went off 
a narrow passage, about 6 feet high and 4 feet wide, 
now filled up with rubbish. Mr. Belzoni pursued it 
to the distance of 300 feet, when he found it ob- 
structed with the detrxtiLS of the rock and bat*s dung.* 
^^ Over the whole of this tomb, the colours are re- 

• It is remarkable that this drcomstanoe did not induce the 
Ibrtunate discoverer to prosecute his researches a little further, 
since he had evidently reached a p<^t from which this passage 
must have communicated with the open air, by another eitrance, 
which has been obstructed by part of the roof falling in. The 
bats could not have entered by the tomb, for there is not a soil on 
any part of it. A little excavation would have unravdled the 
mystery ; and it would probably have been found, that it ends in 
a common passage that goes completely through the mountain, 
and from which the whole labyrinth of these curious ezcavatlooi 
might be eKamined. 
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markably vivid, and the painting does not seem to 
have suffered either from time or hmuan violence. 
It is impossible adequately to describe the sensations 
of delight and astonishment that by turns took pos- 
session of our minds, as we moved along the corridor, 
and examined the different groups and hieroglyphics 
that occur in every successive chamber.* We had been 
told, that what we saw was a tomb ; but it required a 
constant effort of the mind to convince us that it was 
such.-f* Only one sarcophagus in one chamber, and 
twelve chambers, exclusive of the long corridor, all 
highly ornamented for nothing ! It may have been 
a subterraneous temple, exhibiting the religious creed 
of the worshippers or the rites of initiation. It may 
have been a subterraneous palace like those of the 
king of the Troglodytse. But never was there such 
a superfluous waste, if we are to suppose, that all this 
was done merely for the reception of one sarcophagus. 
Not one of the usual badges of royalty accompanies 
the principal personage in the paintings ; nor is there 
any thing by which he can be recognised as a king* 
There is no crown upon his. head, and he has no 
attendants. It is evident, that this tomb has never 
been generally open further than the well. Thus 
far, the hieroglyphics and devices are soiled by contact 
with the external air ; but it contains no inscriptions 
whatever, which shews that the external entrance 

• The whole of the hieroglyphics in this tomb axe stated by Mr. 
Bebcoqi to consist of 500 differrat characters. 

t <• It is really like a scene of magic,— the sudden transition firom 
the naked solitude of the silent, unpeopled, sonrchhig desert into 
chambers all adorned with brilliant and vivid paintings. Fs this a 
tomb i It camiot be. Come, come, Aladdin, rub thy lamp and 
order supper. These halls are suited to the banquet and the song. 
But it w a tomb: these are the chambers of the grave."— Scen0#| 
&C p. 103. 

PART IV. O 
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must h9,y bdMi blocks up (it k rerf ekrVf j^dHi 
All beyond the well is so fresh, i^at it nevet* <xml4 
faftre been generally open to the air."* 

That these tombs were intended to Snbser^ setni) 
0thef relig:{ous purpose, thare can, we think, be nd 
doubt. Like the chambers of imag^ery seen by thb 
Jewish prophet, they Were doubtless the scene of 
idolatrous rites '* done In the dark,'* and nefarious 
mysteries* They may also have been the residenee 
and workshop of the college of priests. Besides these 
tnysterious sanetuaries^ there isre found large pits 
which have ^vid^ntly been formed nii general recepA 
Wujles for the vulgar dead. One of these, dtscorered 
by £arl Belmore^ near the small temple of Isis abovK 
the Memnonium, contained upwards of 1900 mum^ 
mies, *' decently wrapped up in grave-dothes, and 
laid in a horieontal posture one kbove Another.*' Sif 
F. Henniker was present at the opening, by the Arabs^ 
Uf what proved to be ** a Grecian-Egyptian sepulchre, 
the first of the kind hitherto discovered," of which 
they oifet^d him ^' the haul" for four guineas. It 
consisted of three chambers, containing fourteen cof- 
Uns^ on eadi of whldi was placed a bunch of sycamoriS 
branches, which feXi to atoms at the touch. Ther6 

* Richardson, voL IL pp. 7-*-7B» voL L (^ 863--306. Thew 
iombs, Mr. Jowett renuirks, cannot be better described than in the 
Words of Ezfekiel (th. viU. S^IO). <* thm ssid hfe iintd me, Sdh 
of man, dig now in the wall ; and when I had digged in die wall, 
tM&otd a door. AndheMkitt]itoins,Ootn,SMl)iellolAtliewicked 
abominations that they do there. So I went ih Add s*w i and be- 
hold, eVeiry form of creeping thing snd abomHtabte bftsts, and all 
the idob of the house of Inrael, portrayed upon Die wall round 
about.** The laraeOtes, adds Mr. J. « wan but oopylsto : the 
toaster dtetchei are to be seen in all die aadeiit temptos and tombs 
of Egypt." Many other passages in Scripture receive illustratioii 
tnm. these aactraonUttaif tombs. 6«e in partirakr Isa. xlv/ 18» 
xxii.16. 



were also^^ coffiiileii bodi^i* lu^TiOf tht aypcwaBot 
of }?ather, drie4 in the oame manner as if still pcao- 
tised by the Capuchin friers in Sicilyt O^e of these 
litQod erect at thf entrance; the others were laid 
IMTostrate on benches. The heads were shaved, the 
t^eards of a few days' growth. Qn the principal cofta 
yr^ found the following Inseription :**• 

SOTHT KOPNHAIOT nOAAIOT MHTTOl 

*iAONTO^APXGK aiqsflN !• 
The hieroglyphics testify to the degeneracy of the aft. 
The papyrus found in this case was not, as usnal^ 
rolled up, but folded flat. The body was enveloped in 
thirty linen wrappers, the hands and mouth gilt.*' * 
From another, this Traveller copied an inscription, 
which attests the coffin to be about 1650 years old. 
3ome long earthenware jars were in the tomb, but 
empty. ^^ Amon^ the dead,'* he adds, *' I found 
platted l^air, and hands, the nails of which prove the 
ancient use of henneh ; also, a female body entirely 
covered with an elegant network of blue beads or 
bugles, ornamented with small scarabees and deities. 
I discovered ^ basket full of thevu^ii€utn^ about a 
shilling's \forth of biscuits, to last the whole voyage 
from this world to the next : the panier is of the ^ame 
oonstruction as those stiU made at the Cataracts and 
in South America." It is extremely difficult now to 
procure at Thebes any little antiquities of value. The 
Arabs bring for sale small mummy ornaments, such 
es the little termini of wood or pottery always found 
in the tombs, rings of wood or pottery, scarabsei, 
♦* pocket idols," probably worn as amulets, scraps of 
papyrus, and a variety of trifling articles ; but these 
^e the mere refuse of the privileged collectors, and of 

* Henniker, p. 136. TWi csip and pepynis wwb prtseoted^ to 

t^ BfUlih Mi^ieuipf i 

O 2 
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the many slmrp-witted nondescripts in their service. 
" The whole of ancient Thehes is the private property 
of the English and French consuls. A line of demar- 
cation is drawn throiigh every temple ; and these 
buildings that have hitherto withstood the attacks of 
barbarians, will not resist the speculations of civilised 
cupidity, virtuosi and antiquaries."* The plain is 
strewed with broken bones ; mummy-chests broken 
up, are sold for fire-wood, -j- and the a'momum% or 

• Henniker, p. 139. 

t ** These cases are generally of Egyptian sycamore, but differ 
very much from each other as to the d^ree in which they are orna- 
mented. Sometimes there are one or two inner cases, besides the 
outer one. Leaves and flowers of acacia axe often found roimd the 
body, and sometimes lumps of asphaltum, as much as two pounds 
in weight. The case is covered with a cement resembling plaster 
of Paris, in which various figures are cast. The whole is painted 
generally with a yellow ground, on which are hieroglyphics and 
figures of green. Small idols are found lying about, and sometimes 
vases containing the intestines of the mummies, generally of baked 
clay painted, some few of alabaster : there is much pottery besides, 
and many wooden vessels. Mr^ Belzoni found some leaf-gc4d beaten 
nearly as thin as oiu:8. No instruments of war are found in the 
tombs. This gentleman found only an arrow with a copper point, 
well fixed in one end, while the other had a notch. Figures of the 
soaiabceus are scnnetimes found executed in alabaster, verde antico, 
and other materials. From the garments in which the mummies 
are sometimes wrapped, it appears that linen manufactures were 
brought to equal perfection among the ancient Egyptians, as they 
are now among us. They imderstood the tanning of leather, ci 
which some shoes are found. Some of the leather is stained with 
various colours, and embossed. The art of gilding is proved to 
have existed among them in a state of great perfection. They 
luiew how to cast copper, as well as how to form it into sheets. A 
few specimens of varnishing are found, which shew that this art 
and the baking of the varnish on day, were in such perfection that 
it appears doubtful whether it could now be any where imitated. 
In the art of pahiting, they were a little behind In not givhig their 
figxures relief by shading ; but their colours, particularly the red 
and green, are well disposed, and produce a splendid effect, espe- 
cially by candle-light."— MAI.TE Brun, vol. iv. pp. 80, 7. 
t ^^momum, whence our word mummy, comes from, the Coptic 



bitumen (fOmd§ t^ ja#fie iHi^rdrw^ tlui^ [i« « furo § 
irhile the Arab fellahs are becoming rich in paraa Iff 
the traffic in the leather-po^^ed tk9l9ton» of the an* 
fient Thpb^n^.^ 

. The ruio4 o^ thp m$t side of the riyer are far from 
bei^g no iiitefegtingas those en the Libyan side : they 
coi^sist ahnost entirely of the temples of Luxor an4 
Karp^k. No excavations ha^e hithert;o been discp* 
rered. The edifices ii<i?%9 howeyer, are on a grander 
scale. liUMT (Bl Aksor, the ruins,) is at present the 
fOTt <if the -eastern Thebaid ; liud ^he remains of a^ 
ancient pier, ^pi^rently of Roman workmanship, shew 
that it was so in former times* The ruined temple at 
this plape is, like the Memnonium, a mere sk^ton ( 
the ge^^UT part pf the colfimps in the intenor, ^ni. 
part of th^ saf^^tuary, are still standing ; but the 
<)Uter wallf hare been throi^rn dpwn, and the materialf 
parried away* Jt is nearjy 800 feet iu length, an4 
the propylon ex^endipg alof^ the front ix^ef^\^e$ i|i 
widt^ aboiit 200 feet at i|ts present base, which is 
l^t^en 20 »n4 ^Q ^eet tj/bQrp ^h^ foundatiop.f This 

numt which figpifles wax. Dr. prafiyiUe h9f recently discQv«re(l 
the whole process of embalment ; and by boiling put Uie wax, he 
has succeeded in restoring a mummy to the texture, condition, and 
comiptibUity of a recent COTpse, so as to admit of its being .dis- 
sected; and decomposition has taken place within thirty hpurs 
after. ' ■■.'•, 

• The iMTice of a mummy in 1820, was from five to ten shilling?. 
" These practised riflers of the grave," we are told, " know at a 
l^nee, 4rhethar it is a mummy of the first, second, or ttiird class; 
and they wiU put one cl the latter into an empty case belonging to 
• higherclM(i«MidftUittotlie8tnager.^'^&wM«, 4c. p. 112. 

t This ttfnple to deacribed by Sir F. Henoiker as " swarmloff 
mUh dogs, Azalif , houses, and other illth, by the aociunulation of 
yfakh the eptrapce cf this wagnjfimit fabric, which ought to be fiO 
§mt ia. height. wlU oot now admit a qua without stooping. Part 
flf^ie boildiog has been converted, first into a Greek cbuxcb; nov 
ietp • finimc h<*K.*' « to one courts" m» tuother Tisydkt, A'.yon 

o3 
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temple resembles in Its plan, tbat at the Memnonium, 
more than those of Kamak and Medinat Habou : it 
consists of a propylon, large colonnades, and several 
chambers. On the front of the propylon is exhibited 
a battle scene, in a most spirited style, in many re- 
spects resembling one of those at the Memnoniunf! 
Stairs, which are now much dilapidated, lead to the 
top, giving off passages to small chambers as they 
ascend. The base of the propylon is built np all 
round with the houses of the present village. All 
along the front are several statues : the mitre-shaped 
head-dress and part of the face of two of them, (one 
on each side of the gateway,) appear above the rub- 
bish ; and others are to be seen in the interior of the 
houses, just rearing their colossal heads above the 
mud. They are all of the large-grained granite called 
syenite, beautifully formed and highly polished. A 
little in advance of the propylon, towards the east, are 
two beautiful obelisks from the same quarry, in perfect 
preservation ; they are about 80 feet high, and 10 feet 
square at the base, and are covered all round, from top 
to bottom, with deeply-cut hieroglyphics, beginning at 
the top with the mitred hawk, emblematic of their de- 
dication to the sun,* 



find a mosque and some dark habitations ; in another, some meaner 
hovds, litters of dirty straw, the ox, tiie ass, the goat, ragged chil- 
dren, and their poor and sickly-looking parents. Some parts vrtiich 
are roofed, and might be made commodious as a shelter, are left 
vacant and silent for the timid lizard."— SIwmw, S^. p. 83. 

* •* Before the grand entrance of this vast edifice, two lofty obe- 
lisks stand proudly pointing to the sky, fair as the daring sculptor 
left them. The sacred figures and hieroglyphic characters are 
beauUfuUy cut into the hard granite, and have the sharp finish of 
yesterday. The very stone looks not discoloured. . You see them 
«» Cambyies saw them, when he stayed his chariot wheels to gaw 
«P 9t them, and the Persian w»r-cry ceased before theoe acknowu 
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^' Behind the propylon is the dromos, a large open 
court about 300 feet long and 160 feet wide, sur- 
rounded with a piazza formed by a double row of 
columns, which appears to have been walled and 
covered in. All the columns, as well as the side of the 
propylon, are covered with sculpture. From the 
dromos, the visiter passes on between a double row of 
stately columns, 12 feet in diameter, and between 30 
and 40 feet high, with spreading capitids resembling 
the budding lotus : there are six columns in each row. 
We come next to what has the appearance of a cella ; 
it is peripteral, having a row of eleven columns on 
each side. The walls are pretty entire, and inclose a 
space about 160 feet long, and 140 wide, which is at pre- 
sent occupied by a number of the villagers and their 
cattle. It contains several colunms, and the frtigments 
of many more. From the figure of the cross and other 
insignia displayed along the walls, it appears to have 
been once used as a place of Christian worship. There 
has been a door-way at each end, both of which are 
now built up, and the regular entrance is ever a low 
part of the side wall. We next came to another 
colonnade, consisting of ten rows of columns, three 
columns in each row, all of which are covered with 
sculpture and hierc^lyphics ; then to a cross wall with 
a door .way in the middle of it ; beyond which is an- 
other colonnade, consisting of eight rows of ccdumns, 
four columns in each row, leading to what may be re- 
gtirded as the sanctuary of the temple. Here, in the 

ledged symbols of the sacred element of fire. Very noble are all 
these remains, and on the propylon is a war-scene much spoken of ; 
hut my eyes were cootinually attracted towards the aqdring ob»> 
Usfcs, and again and again you turn to diem with increasing woodar 
and silent admirattoo."— Sosmt and Imprm&tont, p. 82. «< The 
obeUsks," says Sir F. HconflMr, ** though half-4mried,aNthttneiC 
inthewodd." • * •* 



am^h of ;tlie vfiU* h alf^ «|^[mf9iitfy d^iignod for a 
4(^u0, o«eu^iei tbe pla»e wtoe, in c^^fonnity to tb# 
flam 4)f the other templet, we ei:peoted to find i» 4oer ; 
)>u$ thif we met v^th on the oArth side, 9a4, on ent^- 
lof , ifre found ourselveft in the sanctum sangtorum^ or 
innennofit aptMtment of ftU, a 9m»U chamher about 14 
leet eqpare^ covered with sculpture and hieroglyphiea. 
^rom thi» we pasted into another chfimher, containini: 
twelve columne ; and thence into another, containing 
lour eohwnnti, and adojmed with an e<|ual mimhfir with*, 
put, with ^ appearanee of there having been many 
more ; all oC them hi^y ornamented with aivulpture $nA 
liieroglyphiop. We have now arrived at the end of U19 
juin, and n9ar the brink of the river, towards whic)» 
4;here has been no door of access ; but the present ter^ 
min^tifm does not seem to h^ye been the original one* 
The Bubjects (4 the sc^Jpture or bieroglyphicB do not 
differ m^rially from tho^ alrea4y described. 
. '' On the e^t side of the temple, there is an im« 
laense he^ip of rubbish hjgher than the temple itself 
«»m4stiqg &£ vm^ ^d s^t 9^^ brol^en pottery^ 
^9^», The present yillaj§^ of Luxor occupies the 
centre of the rujni and spreads out a consider^le 
way tp the north, ^-m^ south, and east. It co^tain$ 
one hundred Coptic families, who h^ve four priests, 
^n4 A place of worship about foifr mi]^ distant in the 
deswt** There are about five times the number of 
JMiussuknans, who live in small huts about tw^ve f<^ 
f quare, among vermin, difst, and filth, the us|i^ com- 

• When Mr. J&wett was «t Luscor, the nmabec of prieaU vm 
reduced to three. In the school wece tram fifteen to twenty 
edieleas the nuaSnr* ac uaial* wee nettrly bUnd ; he had, howevtf, 
copied some Cofttic and Ai^>ic on pep^r, which the hoys leazns^ 
■linost by Tot9. Their diurdi» which Is in the hills, more than a» 
hmu^s xide oC la abo the chunh toa vffiafe adjscmt* cril^ Zwia, 
whece there are about forty Christian fsmilies. 
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forts of the moslems in Egypt. These wretehes neither 
enjoy themselves, nor permit othera to enjoy the sweets 
of a tranquil and social life.* 

*' The temple of Luxor was probably built on the 
banks of the Nile for the convenience of sailors and 
wayfaring men, where, without much loss of time,* 
they might stop to say their prayers, present their 
oiFerings, perform their vows for past favours, and 
bribe the priests for promises of future success. Great 
and magnificent as it is, it only serves to tHiew the way 
to an edifice much greater, to which it bears only the 
proportion of a lodge to a palace ; I mean the splendid 
ruin of the temple at Kamak. 

^' The distance from Luxor to Kamak is about a 
mile and a half, or two miles. The whole road was 
formerly lined with a row of sphinxes on each side. 
At present, these are entirely covered up for about 
two-thirds of the way on the end nearest to Luxor, 
and the track lies over the superincumbent ruins of 
unburnt brick and broken pottery-ware, covered with 
«dust and scattered tufts of a hard, rushy gi*ass, such as 
generally grows in those parts of the country which 
are not sulijected to the fertilizing inundations of the 
Nile, or watered by the labour of man. Several high 
mounds appear in the course of the way, as if small 
hamlets or villas had formerly enlivened the scene. On 
the latter part of the road, near to Kamak, a row of 
criosphinxes (that is, with a ram's head and a lion's 
body) still exists on each side of the way. Some of 
them are very entire, but all are quite uncovered ; 
they are shaded, part of the way, by a grove of palm* 
trees on each side. The road is regularly formed, 

• «* In the city of the hundred gates, the inhabitants on the east 
hank live in [piud-hov^lss on the wept, they Uy? «nder^om>d.''«f. 



tmd li $^imt iridt. The rtpl^iuc^ vUeb «re 12 IM 
aiiuMkr, 9x% r^irMBnteA eotMAonf, wiUi their henib 
towards the road. They are cS commoA lan^ttoneiy 
tba anne aa that of whtoh the temples are built. Each 
ef them baa, standing up between the paws, a small 
mummy-abaped figufe^ with the hands eroiised ovev 
the breast, and the sacred kiu in ea6|i, and a row ef 
Liero^l^jphiGS dawn the front.* Th^ road p rooeeds fw 
a little way up a gentle asoent, s^Uiw whicb it gradu* 
^ly aki|>ea down, and terttunates in a ine gianhtt 

• <' Xn those forms, ^ that couched posture, fai the decaying, 
Aapekis beads, tiie hugev worn paws, the little image between 
them, and the sacred tau grasped in its cRMsed han^ thefe is 
fonytl^tng ▼hich dktarfas y<y with a sense of awe. In the locality 
you cannot err ; you are on a highway to a heathen temple » one 
piat the Roman came, as you come, to visit and admire, and the 
OkA befove him. And you know that priest and king, lord and 
lUvei tlM festival thxwg 4nd the solitary wovshipper, trod ftif cai* 
turies where you do; and you know, th^t tbere has been the crowd* 
Ing flight of the vanquished towards their sanctuary and last hold* 
and the quick tramplii^ of urmed pursuers, and the neighing at 
Hm vac-bpne, and the voice of the trumpet, and the shout, as af 
a king among them» all on this silent spot And you see befoifi, 
you, and on all sides, ruins; the stones which formed walls and 
Square temple-towers, thrown down in vast heaps ; or -still in large 
soasses, enct aa the builder ptoced tiiem; and where tiieir mat^M 
liaa'befn flne, their sur£soes and oomeri smooth* and uninjured by 
time. They are neither grey nor blackened : lik^ the bones of man» 
they seem to whiten under tfie sun of the desert. Here is no lichen, 
no moss, im> rank grass 6r mantling ivy, no wall-flower or wild flg- 
tse* to robe them* and to conceal their deformities, and bloom 
above tbeip. No ; all is the nakedness of desolation,— the colossal 
skeleton of a giant fabric standing in the unwatered sand. In soli- 
tude and silence,— a silence broken <mly by the approach of the 
StfSQger; for t^en the wild and houseless dc^, which own no 
master, pick their scanty food in nightly prowlings round the vil- 
lage, and bask in the sand-heaps near throughout the day, startup, 
and howl at him as he passes, and with yell, and bark, and grin, 
pursue his path, and mock his meditations. Old men and boys 
come out of the village to chase and still them, and supply their 
place ; brbiging with them little rdics and ornaments fnr sale; and 
they talk and trouUejrou."— Scenes afid^JmpresKDn«i p. 86-«. 



gttteway in front of a tetnple of tsk, dote to t)i6 Village 
0f Katnak. This handsome temple, which is one of 
a suite of smaller temples connected With the grand 
temple^ consists of a propylon, a small droihos with 
columns on each side, » pronaos with fbur columns on 
«adi hand, itnd a cella divided into five difi^rent apart« 
ments. The sculpture and hieroglyphics are of the 
same descHption as on the other temples, an4 the 
worship of Isis prevails throughout. 

'' The regula]^ approach to the lai^e temple, how* 
tover, lies considerably to the east. Thiil is likewise 
bordered by two rows df sphinxes, Vrhich are ihuch 
broken^ and covered up with sand, and then passes 
through four immense propylons, the gifts of So mrniy 
illustrious monardhSi The gateways are ^^efly ^ 
poHshed granite, and, as well as the sided, ak^ebvet«d 
n^ith sculpture and hieroglyphics, and adorned with 
numerous nriossal statues, plaeed at the distance otf 
four or five hundred feet from eaeh other, ^ntering^ 
by the side, the traveller is placed in the cientre of this 
iq>lendid ruin, where ^e astonished eye passes ovet 
the wredts of a sacred edifice extending about 600#6ft 
On each hand, the whole length of the temple being 
hbout 1200 feet, and 420 f\eet iA breadth. 
. *'*• Besides this entrance, which leads directly fnwi 
the Nile at Luxor, and Which appeafs to have h0^ 
formed for the religious processions and ceremoiiies 
that passed between the two places in sight ni the 
-wondering multitu^, i^et« is another, ithich Seems tt> 
have been the principid and public entnailoe from the 
west, facing N<Nthem Dair on the opposite side M the 
river. This entrance, which is near the widl of 
unburnt brick that indosed the whole of the sacred 
{fround, is also approakdied between two rows «f 
•phiszef 9 part of whldi w«s us^dovered by the EaH itf 
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Belmore, and passes thnrngh a magnificent propyldn, 
400 ieet long and 40 feet thick. It has eight windows 
in two rows, and four false doors on each side of the 
gateway. The north-wing of the propylon is very 
much fallen down. The front is not sculptured, nor 
ornamented with hieroglyphics ; from which I infer 
• that it has heen left in an unfinished state. There is 
a staircase in the northern end leading to the top ; 
and a passage runs over the ceiling of the doorway, 
from the north to the south wing. Looking forward 
from the centre of this gateway, the vast scene of 
havoc and destruction presents itself in all the extent 
of this immense temple, with its columns, and walls, 
and intersecting propylons, all prostrate in one heap 
of ruins, looking as if the thunders of heaven had 
smitten it at the command of an insulted God ! Yet, 
^his is but a part of the sacred premises of Diospolis. 
On every hand are gateways and adjoining temples, 
whidi, in other places, would be reckoned magnificent, 
and rows of sphinxes bounding the avenues leading to 
the different doors in the sides of this grand temple, 
this centre of pagan worship, the abode of the mighty 
Ammon. The walls that remain are so shattered, 
and the stones are so detached from each other, that I 
am disposed to ascribe the effect to the concussion of. 
an Earthquake, rather than to any human operation. 

^^ This gateway leads into a spacious court, which 
might be considered as the dromos, did not a double 
row of stately columns, about 40 feet high, six iii each 
row, almost preclude our regarding it as such. A row 
ot smaller columns passes down each ude ; and on the 
right, a small temple projects considerably into the 
court. The columns in the middle of the court ter- 
minate in front of two broken colossal statues of laige« 
grained granite, «t«iiding in front of another propylon, 
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irkich if completely covered tnth scolptoire and hierou 
glyphics. Great part of it, howerer, lias fallen down, 
and we see in the centre of the wall, many stones 
which had previously formed part of a temple more 
ancient than the present ruins. Each side of the pas* 
sage is richly sculptured over with gods, and priests, 
and offerings, and hieroglyphics. 

'^ To this propylon succeeds an immense colonnade, 
consisting of eighteen columns running across the 
building, and nine in the length of it. The two rows 
of columns passing down the middle are the largest, 
(as in the Memnonium,) and are about IJ feet in 
diameter. These supported the highest part of the 
roof, in the sides of which are small windows for the 
admission of light to this part of the temple. The 
other columns are about 8 feet in diameter, and alxHit 
32 feet high. They are not monolithic. The wall of 
the j>ropylon, the side walls of the temple, and all the 
162 columns, are completely covered with the sculp- 
tured images of the hawk-headed, wolf-headed, and 
human-headed deities.* This colonnade brings us to 
the end of this half of the temple, on the outside of 
which are sculptured two immense boats. One of 
them is 51 feet long, and has the head of a ram at 
eadi end, with only one principal person on boar^, 
who, in one part of the vessel, is arranging an offering, 
and, in another part of it, working the oar. Tlie other 
boat is 45 feet long, and has a mmiber of people on 

• " To account for the occurrence of the immense colonna<Jet 
ihst we meet with in the Egyptian temples, and more especially in 
ttioM of the ThrtMdd, it may be olMenred, that the Egyptians had 
no other way of supporting a roof tlian by tlie erection of cohmmt, 
the maMoaic arch not being then imderstood ; so that, whenever a 
roof over a large space was required, a large cokmnade was indis- 
pensibie. The frequent and entiie ethiWtion of their polymor. 
phous deities, was soother ua» that they made of the ccdoonadM," 

PABT IV. P 
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Iteurd, irko itf» ill the ad of poHng ^^ fonpard« Al 
' this part o£ the temple entered the grand passage frooi 
liuxor, through the series of propylons and by the 
avenues of sphinxes already mentioned. The other 
half of the temple is equally, or, perhaps, more inte* 
resting, for we have not yet reached the sanctuary* 
Of four granite obelisks that adorned this part of thai 
building, three are still standing: they are about 70 
feet high, and 9 feet square at the base. The other 
has been thrown down and cut through the middle^ 
that part of it might be carried away, which circum<*. 
utances h^ve prevented. A little to the west of the 
iA)elisk are several beautiful columns, well turned and 
highly polished, about 20 feet in hei^t. The capitals 
are exquisitely wrought, and resemble the flower of 
the lotus. They seem to have been merely oma-* 
mental, and stand at the entrance of a sanctuary,, 
which is also of hig^y-polished granite, and occupies 
the middle of this part of this temple. This sanctuary 
is open at each end, and divided into two open com- 
partments, by small partition walls that advance but 
a short way upon the floor. The ceiling is also of 
granite, painted bhie, and adorned with stars. The 
walls are covered with sculpture and hieroglyphics ; 
and offerings to Osiri^ and Mendes, occurring throug^-^ 
out, shew the purpose for which it was constructed^ 
and the infamous nature of the Egyptian devotion^ 
Latterly, however, this sanctuary seems to have been 
chiefly appropriated for the reception of the images, 
vessels, and sacred utensils employed in the rites of 
their religion. The £arl of Belmore caused excava- 
tions to be made in it, and the discovery of a granite 
boat, with an image on board, a number of small sta- 
tues, and other remains of antiquity, were the result ; 
proving at once the sagacitjp' of his lordship*8 conjeot 



Itird, tAd tiie iis# for T^ich this innenaost mpartoient 
was constructed. 

*^ But walls of granite alone were not considered as 
fcdequate to guard the sanctity of this Httle fone ; stone 
walls were afeo added, with chambers on each side, 
exdusire of the walls of the temple. Beyond this is 
tai&thet extensire colonnade, which is much broken 
down, as well as the side walls of the temple. In- 
deed, the whole of this division of the edifice has suf- 
ftttd much more than the other ; and in many parts, 
it is quite lev^ with the rubbish, so that we could 
merely trace tlie continuous line of the wall, and in 
some places not even that. Passing out at this end 
of the temple, there are the remains of another colon- 
nade, and, at the distance of about twenty paces, an* 
other gateway, which at one time probably formed a 
part of this most magnificent edifice; but the inter, 
mediate space is so much covered with rubbish, that 
It was impossible to trace any connexion between them* 
Mudi digging would be requisite to enable the anti- 
^ary to form a correct plan of this most inttrestmg 
field of ruins. The great temple, the habitation ai 
their gods, occupies the centre ; the field all round is 
intersected by avenues lined with sphinxes, leading up 
to the temple, like so many radii from the circum* 
fierence to the ceutre. Between these different ave- 
nues stood the houses of the city. Each quarter was 
provided with a gateway, and frequently with a temple 
and place of worship in the course of the avenue, be- 
tween it and the great temple. Several of these are 
buried in the rubbish. In one which was uncovered 
by Mr. Belzoni, were found rows of female statues 
with the human body and the liou*s head, in a sitting 
posture, with their hands upon their knees, the left 
hand holding the sacred lau. Near to this temj^ is 

r 2 
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a Urge tank containing water ; there it also another 
large tank near the great temple.* 

^ Every thing, in regard to the plan and splendid 
embellishment of ^is great capital, appears to have 
been subservient to religion ; for never was there a 
dtjy not even modem Rome, of which it might be said 
with equal truth, that the temple is every thing, and 
the habitations of individuals of no oonsideraticHi. 
And if we take into account, on the western side of 
the river, Medinat Habou, which faces Luxor, and 
Northern Pair, which faces Kamak, all of which 
jEbrmed but so many cardinal points in the religious 
processions of the Theban priests ; (for, though the 
tabernacle of Jupiter dwelt in Diospolis or K a m ak, 
yet, it was carried over the river every year, and re- 
mained for a few days in Libya ;) we have a space of 
between nine and ten miles, over which they exhi* 
bited the pomp and parade of their religion, both in 
going and returning. Almost every part of Uie road 
through this immense tiieatre, was lined with sphinxes, 
statues, propylons, and objects calculated to awakea 

* *' At Kamak," says Mr. Jowett, '< there are no ChristiaBs ; but, 
in an obscure part of one of the temples, on a pillar, I found an in- 
scription, in small red letters, which shews the former existence of 
Christianity here. It appears to be a list of Ushqps who peihapB 
left this memorial of a council held at this place. In the Gredc 
convent at Cairo, I observed the public notice of the patrlardi s 
having gone to Patmos in the September preceding, written, in the 
rodest diaracten, with diarcoal on tiie inlL,**— Christ* RotearOiet, 
pp. 146, 150. " Yes, in the solitude of these ruins, a weak, small 
sect, who, having * little strength,' yet * kept his word,' have read 
the gospel of Christ, and have sung the sang of Moses to the an- 
cient accompaniment of the loud cymbal ;-i-here, even here, where 
the priests of Pharoah have sacrificed, and vrhexe Babylonian re- 
vellers may have stalled their foaming horses, spread Uieir silken 
carpets, and drunk from their golden wine cups, after fulfilling 
what they knew not to be the win of the Moat UighJ*— Scenes, 4v., 
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mi hetsp iHve tie finoie of deretioa l3uroBgh<mt the 
^rooMdon ; and in tbe ^Me vf liw iinpoting oer«^ 
monies of pagan iddatry, I c^mot oonceiTe any thing 
more extatic or oonlmindiiig) than the view which 
tamt hare hurst upon the ravished sight, when, at 
ish» dose of the solemnity of bringing back their god 
imm the other side of the river, they entered th« 
grand temple at Katoak^ to replace him in his shrine^ 
wiUi harps, and cymbals, and songs of rejoicing. I 
troold attempt «o describe the- enthusiasm of the vo* 
taries ; but the god was a ram, a hawk, a monkey, or 
» goat ^ and we bhish to think that there should bo'tt 
Ood in heaven, and "Aat the heart of man should ac* 
knowledge any other. 

^ The fieid of rciins, more especially Cfedled Karnak; 
is about a mile in diameter. PrdbaMy^ the whole of 
this space was once, in the prouder days of Thebes^ 
consecrated en«h!«ly to the use of the temple. TheT% 
are MFidenoes of watts Cottsiderably beyond this, ti^di^ 
IMrtmps, enclosed the ^y in its greatest ttimt i but, 
after the seat of gmremment had been withdrawn, 
the capital removed to another spot, and the trade 
transf^sirred to another mart, the inhabitants narrowed 
the circuit of their walls, and planted their houses 
witiun the Mne of the sacred confines. Traces of an* 
dent brick buildings Extend about a quarter <^ a mile 
beyond the gateways and moiie rCcent walls, after 
which commences tiko level and cultivated plain, in- 
tersected by numerous and deep canals. 

**• From Kamak, we proceeded to Medamoud, which 
Bes about a couple of miles to the east ; but, from the 
low ground being still damp and unfit for travelling, 
we were obliged to take a drcultoud route, and were 
fuU aa hour in naaehing it. In our way thither, we 
passed through the tettts of the Bedoween Arabs, who 

P3 
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•cea|>y ^e unciildffttod pmrt of the idain sear Um 
mouBtwii, and pasture their flodcs ammig the eoarte 
rushy gress.that springs up in these neglected fiidds. 
Here and there, a small patch oi cultimted ground is 
met ^ith ; but the greater part of ^e land lies waste 
to supply the wants of the cattle. The ruins of many 
houses of sun<dried brides shew Medamoud te ha^e 
been a town of considerable . extent. At present, it is 
quite uninhabited. A dili^tidated gateway and a few 
gnnite columns are all that remain of an andent 
temple, and shew that the same patient spirit of 
labour, and the came taste for mmamentjng their sa- 
cred buildings .with hieroglyphics and the images of 
their polymorphous deities, prevailed here as in other 
parts of the oountry. The greater part of. the stone 
of which the temple was built, has been' carried awayj 
probably to assist in the oonstruotion of the stupendous 
edifice at Karnak. There are many evidences of Med-* 
amoud having once been a seat of Christian worship. 
The figure of the cross still remains on many of the 
houses, and ike figure of the Virgin Mary, with the 
usual representations of God the Father and God the 
Son, still exist on the interior of a large building near 
the west end of the iniins.* The ruins of the ancient 
temple prove that Medamoud was a place of eonsi- 
deration in more ancient times ; and not a few of the 
learned suppose it to have formed a part of ancient 
7hebes, which would be making that ancient city 
occupy neariy the whole of the plain on both sides of 
the river. From the report of its andent population 
and wealth, a person may be induced to believe almost 

* Medamoud has been supposed by some to be the site of Maxi- 
mianopolis, the seat of a metropolitan, which D'Anville fixes at 
Nfigadi. ItisfUUthxeeniiles firom th^Nile Ittsdiiect Unr^SBd 
about one aad a half from the mouittaiii* 
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•af thing of the extent of this ancient capital : there 
do not exist, howeFer, in the present day, any (nroofii 
in support of the opinion of its having heen ever 
joined. to Ka m a k by a connected series of buildings, 
like Luxor, or of their having ever been inclosed 
within the samejvalls. I am therefore more disposed 
to consider this as an adjoining village, than an inte* 
gral part of ancient Thebes. 

(^ When we examine in detail the workmanship of 
the temples on the eastern side of the river, we do not 
find that it is superior, and I should rather feel dis- 
posed to say not equal, to that displayed upon the 
temples on the west ; it is only the battle scene on 
the propylon at Luxor, and the pastoral scenes on the 
north wall at Kamak, that can be put in competition 
with the ornamental part of the Menmonium and 
JVledinat Habou. The execution and composition of 
both may be considered as of equal merit, judging 
from the imperfect specimens that remain for our 
inspection. In regard to the general sculpture and 
hieroglyphics, the small temple of Isis bdiind the 
Memnonium infinitely surpasses them all in point of 
execution. I am disposed to consider this smaU 
temple as one of the oldest in Thebes ; and were I 
to arrange them in a chronological order, I should 
mention next, the body of the Memnonium ; (the 
propylon seems to be considerably more recent ;) next, 
the body of the smaller temple at Medinat Habou, 
both the propylons of which appear to be much more 
modem than the small tonple of Isis at Karnak; 
next, the temple at Luxor ; then, the large temple at 
Kamak ; and, last of all, the large temple at Medinat 
Habou. Small temples probably preceded large ones ; 
and temples built of the stone of the country in the 
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Iniflt of materials which were brought from a distance. 
There are serend relics of the former on the western 
tide of the river, but none, as far as I perceived, on 
the east, where they are all of sandstone, obtained 
from the extensive quarries of Hadjhr. Silsil. There 
Are no obelisks on the western side of the river ; and 
those on the eastern side appear to be older than the 
temples, and the hieroglyphics on them are deeper 
ttid better cut. There are many statues, both at 
liuzor and Kamak, of the red large.grained granite 
of Assouan x there are none on the western side of 
the river, saving the large broken statue at the Mem- 
nonium. On the eastern side of the river, there are 
no statues made of the stone of the adjoining rock, ot 
of the highly crystalized quartssy sandstone ; but, on 
the western side of the river, there are many frag- 
ments of both in different places. The two statues of 
Shamy and Bamy are the largest, and apparently the 
oldest in Thebes. The angles in the arms, knees, 
and different flexures of the body, are more acute, 
and the soil upon the stone is greater ; they are pro- 
bably coeval with the first series of temples. Some 
small figures made of the same stone, and cut in the 
same style, are found in the tombs of the kings. If 
the first series of temples are those which were de- 
stroyed by the drders of Cambyses, (admitting such an 
event to have taken place,) the date of the temples iu 
IMospolis, of the different propylons, and of the large 
temple in the western Thebes, is probably subsequent 
to that period ; and their being constructed of the 
materials of other sandstone temples, furnishes a pre- 
anmption that they were constructed posterior to some 
great disaster, and most probably to the one alluded 
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to.* The greater part of these temples I consicler to 
have been erected by the hierarchy, and not by the 
government of the country ; for not one of them has 
been begun and carried on regularly to a conclusion, 
but they have been built up in detachments ; first, a 
umall cella, then side chambers, then a pronaos, then 
a propyl(Hi, then a colonnade, a dromos, a propylon^ 
and so on, as they obtained money from ^he sucoesa-of 
their speculation, or donations from grateful soveti 
reigns. The later parts of the temple are hardly ever 
in proportion with the form^, so that they appear to 
^ave begun their buildings without any regular 
plan.'»t 

Diodorus Siculus mentions four temples at Thebes, 
admirable for their beauty and grandeur, which, are 
supposed to be those of Luxor, Kamak, Medinat Habou, 
and Memnonium. The city its^, he states to have 
been 140 stadia in circuit, which corresponds, accord- 
ing to the measurements of the French, to the area 
occupied by the magnificent ruins at those places, ex- 
cluding the Hippodrome and Medamoud.4: Who was 

• " Herodotus mentions a spadous temple in Thebes, which con- 
tained anumber of wooden statues ; and he states thKt they existed 
In the time of Hecatsus, who is believed to have flourished in the 
days of Daritis Hystaspes, the successor of Cambyses ; a proof that 
the Theban temples had not been all destroyed by the son of Cyrus. 
But the venerable historian does not motion, whe^er that tonple 
was on the eastern side of the river m on the western, and is alto- 
gether silent as to its dimensUms, and as to the number of temples 
in Thebes.'* 

j Ridiardson, vol. IL pp. 78—110. Mr. Jowett, speaking of the 
ruins at Kamak, says: <* The specimens of massive ardiltectura 
here, exceed all that we have hitherto seen, for their extent, the 
magnificence of some parts, the beauty of the obeUsks, and parti- 
culariy the simple grandeur of one gateway. Portions o( them an 
contidered to be of high antiquity. Symmetry, however, is vio- 
lated in the finest parts."— P. 146. 

t Between 14 and 10,000 metxes, or about seventeen miles and a 
halt— £mgr. Metrop* 
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tiie Htl fbander of Thebes^ he says^ it a lubject of 
A tpnte, not only among historians, but evon among 
the priests of Egypt. According to the reoeired tradi* 
tion, the city of a hundred gates was built by Osiris^ 
who gare it the name of his mother; but succeeding 
ages called it Diospolis and Thebes. Diospolis is after- 
wards stated to hare been built by Busiris II., tha 
same, probably, as the Osiris referred to.* This was 
tiie dty, we are t<^d, to whidi Homer refers in th« 
weU-lcnown passage as amplified by Pope t— 

" Not all proud Thebes' unrivalled walls coatain, 
Tbe worid's great empress on the i^gypdan ^ain« 
That spreads her conquests o'er a thousand states* % 

And pours her heroes thro' a hundred gates. 
Two hundred horsemen and two himdred cars 
From eadi wide portal issuing to the wan*" (I^Ix.) 

The most ancient edifices of which remains now 
eidst, are ascertained to have been commenced after 
the final expulsion of the Shepherd^kings of Memphis 

* Busiris appears to be only a corruption of Osiris with the article 
prefixed, P'Osiris. TIm real origin and import of the name of this 
sndent capital are involved in the obscurity of flible. Bryant 
. dtes firom tbe Scholiast on Lycophron, the assertion, that the dty 
Theba in Greece was so doiominated fhMn the sacred Cow of 
Cadmus (•«'• K«^v Cm; ) ; and Theba* in Syriac* is said to 
signify a heifer, which was sacred to Isis. Pindar makes Theba to 
have been the daughter of Meltpa, the consort of Asopus (Olyrop. 
▼i. 5) I while anotha tradition makes Thebah the concubine of 
Jupiter and the motlier of iBgyptus ; a genealogy clearly fabutous, 
yet strikingly agreeing with the l^;«id, that Osiris (the same as 
Agyptus) gave to the city the name of his mother. There can be 
no doubt that the Grecian Thebes recdved its name firom Egyptian 
edonists. M. Ciuunpollion supposes the word to be derived from 
the Egyptian Thbaki, ** the dty; " an etymology which we cannot 
regard as probid>le. Other learned writers contend that Thtlbo, sig- 
Bllles tlie^Ark I See Bryant's i<»ial. voL liL pp. 304, 408. FAsaa 
«n the Cabiri, voL L p. 178; ii. 164. Upon the whole, it seems most 
probable, that Thebes recdved its original name from a real pei&> 
aonage, the mother of the fbunder* wbafeevei may be the priniary 
signification of the word itself. 
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hf the thitd monirch of tbe aghtenth dyi^atty, about 
1778 B.C. This is by far the the most brilliant epooh 
of the Egyptian annals.* During the interval wluch 
separated the sixteenth dynasty from the eighteenth, 
the Theban monarchs are stated to have been tribu- 
taries to the pastor.kings of Memphis. It was pro- 
bably on occasion of the liberation of the country from 
this detested yoke, that the first I^iospolitan monarch 
of the eighteenth dynasty assumed the name of 
Amenoflepf Approved of Ammon, (the Amenophis of 
the Oreeks,) and that the splendid temple and dty were 
founded oi^ the eastern side of the Nile, which received 
tkelr dedicatory name in honour of the same patron 
deity, the Egyptian Zeus or Jupiter. It is evident, 
that the name to which Diospolis corresponds, ori- 
ginally denoted only the eastern quarter of Thebes ; 
but it seems to have gradually superseded the original 
name of the city. The No-Ammon of the Old Testa- 
ment is supposed to be the proper form of the appel- 
lation which the Greeks, according to their invariable 
eostom, translated. It is remarkable, however, that 
no inscription, so far as we are aware, should yet have 
been found to exhibit the Egyptian name of the Am- 
monian capital.-f* In the time of Homer, it still re- 
tained the venerable name of Thebes ; and Apollonius 
Rhodius thus celebrates the high antiquity of this 

« Under the reign of this dynasty (extending fr<nn the year 1828 
B.C. to about 15<K) B.C.) took place theexpulsion of the shepherds, 
the restoration of the Egyptian monarchy, the construction of the 
finest edifices of Thebes and of Nubia, the exodus of the Hebrews 
under the guidance of Moses, and the emigration into Greece of the 
Egyptian colonies of Danaus.— Champollion's Prem. Lettre 4 
M. ie Due de Blacas, p. 98o 

f Dr. Richardson says, that the Arabs called Komak, Hamdi. 
Can this word be related to the ancient name ? The Arabs believe> 
that Medhiat Habou takes iu name from a famous monarch called 
Habou. 
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fittDMt OffkMJy iIm ioother^sity of Greciaa ^tiH^ 

*< They who the worship of the gods attend. 
Where Thebes bdiolds Tritonian towers ascend. 
Oldest of mortals they who peopled earth. 
Ere yet in heaven the sacred signs had Mrth. 
The Danai, saacad race* were then unknownt 
Th' Arcadians held the plains of Greece akme. 
On acorns wont in sylvan wilds to feed ; 
Ere mm the lunar wanderings learned to read ; 
■ Ere yet the heroes of D«icalion)B Mood 
Pelasgia peoi^ed with a glorious brood. 
The fertile plains of Egypt flourished then, 
Productive cradle of the first of men." * 

The reign of Osymandyas, indeed, who is supposed 
to have been the fir»t monarch of what is called the 
sixteenth dynasty, (the second of credible history,) 
carries us back to nearly three and twenty oenturies 
before the Christian era ; nor can there be a doubt 
that Thebes was founded very soon after the dispersion 
of mankind. 

It will hardly be thought that we have dwelt too 
long on the monuments of this most interesting spot ; 
but we must now hasten to complete, with as much 
brevity as possible, our description of the rest of Egypt. 
Inhere is a beautiful walk up the river on the eastern 
bank ; and at a bend in the stream, a raised camel- 
path commands an Interesting retrospective view of 
the magnificent field of ruins — Luxqr, Kamak, the 
ruins on the western bank, with the ro^ky hills behind 
them, the reaches of the tranquil river, the verdant 
vale in contrast with the sands of the Arabian desert, 
the grand colonnade of Luxor in shadow, the back of 
the propykm, the pointed obelisks, and the large masses 
of Karnak, with the scattered groves of date-trees ; all 
these, seen in the light of the setting-sun, form a 

• Preston's Trsnslatlan, b^ Iv. 1. 980. 



aimdBt mx^rtSM for Hs ** stid mUimity of 
wpect." ^' There are no ruins Hke these ruins," la^ 
the picturesque \rriter so often cited, and whom we 
must here take leave o^ — '•*' the strong and proud 
masses of which mark where 3Egypiian Thebes, ^the 
world*s great empress,' the terror of other times^ 
once kughed within her hundred gates ! Jcteet 

The next place of any consequence which occurs in 
Mcending the Nile, is Hermontj a smaU yillai^e on the 
wester;! bank, ^he ruins of the ancient Hermonthis 
(formerly an episcopal see) are found about a mile 
irom the river, between the present village and the 
mountain. They consist of a small temple and an 
immense heap of rubbish composed of unburued brick. 
The walls of the pronaos are standing, but in many 
places much dilapidated ; the cella is pretty entire, 
and covered with sculpture and hieroglyphics, which 
are well cut, and indicate a more ancient date than 
most of the temples in Egypt. Yet even here, we 
£nd stones with hieroglyphics inverted, as if the 
^mple had been built or repaired* with the materials 
df another edifice. The representations on the walls 
consist chiefly of cats, ibisses, serpents, and cynoce- 
phali. On the end wall, there are a cameleopard and 
a wolf, looking different ways. The brutal Typhon is 
seen displaying the character of the ourang-outang^ 
together with his hideous consort. Behind him is the 
god Mendes, of whom he seems in awe. Harpocrates 
Is seen seated on the budding lotus, his linger ou his 
mouth ; and ou his right, Isis is nursing Horus. On 
the south side of the temple, there is a tank of watery 
^i^ed with stone, with steps leading down to it, which 
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mu» mabd fbv the cei«m<miM oi tl^ templet 
BOW, being nearer to the village than the river, t}M 
natiTes. frequent it for washing their clothes. At a 
Densi^erable distance to the south of this tank, are 
mins «£ an extensive building which a^sears to have 
lieen a Christian church. ^^ The figure of the eross if 
cut upon the wall in several places. There have been 
four rows of granite columns within the calla, of 
Greek or Roman woridnanship. The walls have been 
built of the materials of an old Egyptian temple t 
many of the stones are very large, stretching quite 
through the wall, and are oo^i«red with sculpture and 
hieroglyphics. Part of the interior is still covered 
with piaster and painted wiUi red figures, sudi as are 
usually exhibited in the Greek churches* Th«*e are 
Still Christians at Hermont.*' * 

Between this place and Asfoun (Aspkynii), the bed 
of sandstone terminates towards the north. The 
latter town stands about a mile from die river, in the 
widest part of the plain of Esneh. Except a few 
granite columns of Koman workmanship, there are no 
antiquities. The immense mound of rubbish <m which 
Che town is built, indicates an ancient site ; and in 
the sandy plain bordering on the cultivated ground, 
are ^nd a number of mununy pits, and many broken 
aarcophagi of terra-cotta are scattered about, the traees 
of a former population. The whole tract, from the 
patches of arable soil which occur, appears to have 
been onee a fertile plain, although the greater part is 
now buried in sand. At the distance of an hour and 
• half's ride from the village, is a ruined Coptic con- 
vent, a large building of unbumt brick, in a most 
wretched condition. The walls are covered wit^ 

* IttckiiAMi} 9oii l*fp» t&^^9$ 



Ardlrie and Ciopiiii iHMriptionfl. T#o tooms at« laifl 
With mats, and provided with jars Of watei*, fof the use 
of those who come hilher to worship t hot the monks 
have long withdrawn from the empty cells. 

Esneh, the ancient Latopolis (situated in 25* 17' 88* 
N. lat, and 82' S^ b^'* E. long.)i*i8 t^e last garrisoA 
town southward, and the last Coptic bishopric. It IS 
a respectabte market town fot* this part of the world, 
and has some flourishing manufactures. f Alf. Jowett 
found the ecclesiastical establishment here to consist 
of a bishop and six priests. The Christian population 
numbers between 9 and 400 families, who have two 
thurches, and a third further up th^ country. They 
appeared 'irretchedly poOr. In tiie school were found 
sixteen scholars undei* a blind schoolmaster. The 
bishop stated, that his jurisdiction extended over all 
the country to the south, but that there are no Chrir- 
tians beyond Edfou. 

The reniains of a 'temple, the only ruin in Esneh, 
Occupy the middle of the town. It IS built of sand- 
stone, and resembles, in the moulding passing dowti 
the angles and in some other circumstances, the temple 
at Dendera; but it is smaller, and the sculpture is Aur 
from being so well executed. The pronaos is for th6 
most part filled up with drifted sand and dirt, and 
the remainder is used as a warehouse. It contains 
six rows of four columns each, with the lotus-leaved 

• Aooavding to M. Kooel in Malte Bros. la the Eney. Metropj> 
Its position il stated to be in lat 849 58^ S., long. 380 85^ E. Lato^ 
ptdis was ID caQecl from the fish that was adored there. Itsmodnh 
name {Jina) is said to signify niustrioiis*— D'AifviLiiB, toL H. 

t Among other things, a great quantity of very line eottonstulb 
and shawls called maki^, mudi used in Egypt, are manuActi&iJd 
httn. ThtoSeoBaattitrtTan disposes here ofaportioa of its srticles* 
particulacly gunMnMt^ osliMifiBMlMn^ aiiA ifwy* . t 

il2 
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c«|iiul( bnt no two capiCaU are oCMllyth* fiiae** 
i)i^reat devioeit resembUng those at Dendera, are 
introduced on the ceHing between the rows of co- 
lumns ; and between the last row and the wall on 
each side are represented what hare been called the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac The ^fures supposed to 
represent the signs, are the same as those in the zodiae 
of Bendera, but with a sonewhat different arrange- 
ment;-)- from which certain sagacious philosophers 
have inferred, that this asodiac must be 2145 years 
older than that at I>endera, and that it was con- 
stmcted between six and seven thousand years ago. 
Dr. Richardson denies that these my thologioal groupes 
have an astronomical import ; :|: but, however this 
point may be decided, nothing can be more absurd 
than the dironological reveries which have been 
founded upon the alleged high antiquity of this tem- 
ple. The roadway is now upon a level with the roof 
of the body of the temple, uul on this are built the 
pigmy houses of the Arabs, so that nodung below the 
moulding can now be seen. 

• These capitals. Sir F. Henniker remarks, " display the taste 
of the Egyptiaxut—regular irrcgukoity, like tlie roses of a Roman 
anshvay, variatUxis <tf the same lul^icck vith a family likeness 
throughout the whole." Yet, thou|^ eadi is individually beauti- 
ful, the want of uniformity injures the effect of alL Denon speaks 
of the portico at Esneh as the finest fragment of Egyptian afdd- 
tecture. 

i At Dmdera, the ascendhig signs beghi widi mgwariw, and end 
with the beetle, and the descending siffos b^bi with oaprieormtt, 
and end with leo. Hare, the ascending signs b^in with pimsn, and 
«id with feo, while the descending signs end with virgo, between 
vt^kh and /«o is a sphinx. See Richardson, voL i. p. 31S. 

^ See note at p. 66. M. Delambre, whose authority, on astrono- 
mical questions, onnmands the highest respect, has shewn that they 
lUmishno data for determining the age of the buildings which they 
adorn ; and M. Letronne has ad4uoed strong gi^unds ton bnliertog 
that they are ipeic^y fWtKdogicalr-ifticy. Metntp^ 



At^& })Iae0 esiied IhAt^ ihree mfleit H. of Eftneli, 
imd coiisidersbly inhmd, are foahd the rvAns df a (RnkU 
temple in a tnudi more dilapidated state, with the 
tenudns of a similar zodiac sculptured on the eeilin^ 
of the pronaos. The walls are covered with sculpture 
aiid hieroglyphics, but the worhmanship Is inferior 
and unequal. Within the pronaos, there is a- good 
figure of Harpocrates seated on the budding lotus.* 
The surrounding plain is a good soil, but impei^i^I^' 
cultivated, and beautiAil fields are suffered to become 
^[narched and desert through thii n^lect (rf irrigation. 
' Immediately opposite to Bsneh, at what was an- 
ciently Contra^Laion, is another small temple, much 
dilapidated, and apparently older than any of the 
temples at Esneh. It stands at a considerablO dis- 
tance from the river, and appears to advantage oiily 
«t thtit distance, as It contains nothing of sufficient 
Interest td eoiiipensate for the trouble of visiting it. 
' The banks of the NHe in this fertile district are not 
<dtversified by any unusual teenery. Crops of wheat 
or of millet, cotton or sugar plalitations, and fields of 
ialnAeh (a pleasant leguminous vegetable), with nume- 
rous Persian wheels busily at work, enliven the scene ; 
while, here and there, the naked or half-clothed na- 
tives may be seen loitering do. the banks, or a soHiary 
sheikh upon his ill-favoured ass, plodding his dusty 
way to one of the villages scattered over the plain. 
At length, the valley narrows again, the mountains 
on each side approaching the river, and on the eastern 
bank, near the village of £1 Kob (or £1 K&b) are 

• Dt. Riduffdion noticed alio, on the north-eest comer, a herb 
with « hatchet in his hand, with which he is about to massacre a 
number of captives. Sir F. Henniker mentions among the hiero- 
glyphics, ^ a terpent it)Xtt legs and arms, acting footman to a.lady 
with a cat* I fine.* 

as 
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faand the stony ruin» and sepukfand grottoes of £le« 
thyia. The ruins are very inconsiderable. Six columns 
of a ruined temple, and two walls, a figure of Nephthe, 
some fragments of statues and sphinxes, the vestiges 
of many mud huts, and a tank of muddy water, com- 
prise all the antiquities. The town walla, which stiU 
remain, are, in the opinion of Dr. Richardiion, too 
entire, and the bricks too fresh, to allow of their 
being ascribed to the ancient Egyptians. They' are 
about thirty feet high and twenty thiek, and enclose 
an area about a mile in length and .three quarters of 
a mile in breadth. ^^ About half a mile to the north, 
opposite to the salient angle of the mountain, there is 
a small peripteral tempJe, dedicated to the co-templar 
divinities Isis and Osiris, in several parts of which 
they are represented embracing.** • ' 

*' But none of the temples at Eleithias," continues 
the learned Traveller, *' can long engage the attention, 
while the interesting, scenes portrayed in the sepul- 
chral grrottoes are so near at hand.' These grottoes 
are inferior, both in dimensions and in decorations, to 
those in Thebes ; but they are extremely, interesting, 
inasmuch as they ri^resent many circumstances con. 
nected with the private life and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians, which are not to be found in the tombs of 
that ancient capital.** In one of the largest, there is 
an agricultural scene, in which the labourers are re- 
presented ploughing, hoeing, sowing, and rolling ; the 
proprietor himself superintends the whole, followed by 
his attendants, much in the same manner as a sheikh 
or Ar6»^/ would be in the present day; only, instead 
of a chair, a mat, and a pitcher, whkh are borne by 

* These ruins are iqjparently refened to b^ Denon m the ctty 
sn4 templei of ChenuUs. Aikin's Denon, voL U. p. 9^ 



4lie attendants in* tlni representation, the attasdants 
tvwild now carry a mat, a musket, a water-bottle, 
and a tobaoixi-pipe. In another part, is a harvest 
scene : some are reaping, and others winnowing the 
■grain, which the oxen have trodden out ; others again 
Are pulling and unfool^ng the flax. Further on, is a 
representation, of the vintage ; next, a banquet, with 
musicians and daneers ; shkI further on, fishing, fojwlr 
ing, and cutting up game. The paintmg is rude, hut 
distinct and extremely interesting. In another part 
of the tomb is a funeral procession, conduc^ted by men 
bearing torches : the widow walks near the bier with 
hair dishevelled, followed by friends or mourners. 
Last of all, an offering is presented to Osiris, who 
looks oomplaeently on the suppliant. . The interior of 
^s tomb is profusely covered with hieroglyphics ; 
and at the iurtlier extremity are three sitting statues, 
.a man and two women,^ — it may be presumed, his 
wives. lu another grotto, are represented a death- 
.bed scene and pi^cparations for emfaslming, hunting, 
and ot^er rural sports. The work on th^ese tombs is 
much more disintegrated and decayed than that on the 
temple, from which its higher antiquity has been in- 
fened.* The- grottoes are cut in the front of the 
rock, facing the S.W., and commanding an extensive 
view of the river. The villagers at El Koh appejured, 
to Dc BiohacdsoQ, po<urly clothed, but heaUby and 
cheerful, with oom^exions deddedly darker than that 
X>f the inhabitants of Thebes. Their huts were of the 



♦ The graater psrt of thtse foeaes sis dsierftad jn the kurge 
Pleach work on EJmrpt, bnt axe much more correctly given in the 
drawings of Mi^or Hayes in Hamilton's .figyptlaca. Impletnenta 
nearly of the same epwitruction as are here represented, are stUl in 
use in Egypt. Atamg the musical instsumaits are a harp with 
BiM itiU^ «u>lher with MKwo, and a double flute. 



ili^ual de8cri|>tioii, abont twelrb fedt in diameter. Thejr 
brought for sale, a poor assortinetit of Oreek and 
Roman eoiiis, chiefly of the feras of the Ptolemies and 
Justinian, and a few scarabteu* 

A few miles further up the river, the trayfelliar 
reachM Edfou (the ancient ApoUinopolis Magifui)^'^ 
a town containing from 1500 to 2000 inhabitants, 
among whom there are about iire or six families of jB 
Oopts. This is thci last place in which they are to be 
foimd. They had formerly a church about half a 
mile distant, but it is broken down, and now, the 
nearest church is at Esneh, to which they occasionally 
•repair : setting <^ en the Thursday night, they ar- 
rive en the Saturday, and keep the eve of the Sabbath, 
which is with them as holy as the Lord's day itself. 
Two or three times a year, they are visited by a priest 
from Esneh, and once a year by the bishop. Mi*. 
Jowettj on att€»ipting to converse with them on reli- 

« " BltitliylA* or aie aty of Ludm (Batesta), had an altar oil 
which human vlotiin;^ w6re immolated."— D'AnviUiB, vol. ii. p. 1^ 
It has evidently been a place of some consequence ; and traces still 
exist of the road by which it communicated with Berenice and the 
emerald mitten There Is her6 a landing-pl.ice, which has evidently 
Men used lior the kiadiog of the boats) Aid Belaoni gives it as hb 
opinion, that " tills place must have been more frequented by tb« 
caravans from the sea, than Coptos, as it is a somewhat shorter 
journey to the Nile."— Vol. ii. p. 97. 

t In lat. »4«> 9A' AS/' N.; long. 32° 54' E. Edfou, writtto alto 

Odf u and Atbo, is said to be called by the Arabs, Athbaht whidi 

signifies destitute of trees.— Minutoli's RecoUectiom, p. 153. A 

little to the northv^ard of Edfou are the ruins of Hicraconpolis, a 

city consecrated to the hawk. They consist of the remains of a 

§ite belonging to an edifice of omsideraUe magnitude. The stone 

of which the supposed temple was built, is so friable, that the form 

of the structure is entirely lost, and none of the plan can be made 

out. Some yards further, the ruins of another building are with 

difficulty distinguishable. The other remaint are a few heaps of 

highly burned bricks, and some blocks of granite.- AiKiN'aJDensft. 
VOL ii. p, 106, 
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gioya subjects through his interpreter, fbdnd them 
almost destitute 4>f ideas ; not one of them was found 
aUe to road ; and it ^ ii]d|»sfiible, he says, to suppose 
that they are Christians on any better ground than 
because their parents w^e such. Dr. Richardson 
describes ^e inhabitants in general as r^narkably 
civil and. e^trem^ly filthy. The town swarms with 
vermin and ferocious dogs. Troops of females were 
seen returnitig fi^m their morning excursion to the 
river, their water-pitchers on their heads, and, dressed 
in their dismal brown mantles of dirty beteen^ had an 
appearance which united the pictures<;^ue and the dis* 
gusting. , The natives here manufacture blue cotton 
doth and earthenware jars. 

At the north-western comer of the village, and on 
the highest ground, stands a magnificent temple, 
which, l^oygh seen after Dendera, and inferior in 
size to ^at oi Karnak, is said to yield in effect to 
neither^ the mole add entrance being particularly 
noble. Numerous brick huts have been erected upon 
the top of the temple, in the peristyle, and in front 
of the propyl(m, so as to render access to it difficult 
every way. The propylon is in the form of a trun- 
cated pyramid, and is at once the most imposing and 
one of the- best proportioned, in Egypt. From a base 
90t feet in length by 30 feet in width, it rises up on each 
side of the gateway, '^ like two square towers without 
embrasvu-es,** gradually narrowing till, at the height 
of 100 feet,^it measures on the flattened top only 76 
feet by 18. Handsome stairs lead from the gateway on 
either h^nd to the different chambers and to the sum- 
mit. Qver the^ entrance, is the globe with the serpent 
and wings^ £und on eaph side is sculptured on the wall 
a colossal figure of lui^ attended by the hawk-headed 
d^ty apd iffi#th^ <^lQ90t^ fi£l>¥& acnaed with a h9t<diei;. 
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Wilkiii the propyloB is an opea nnirt, or drMKa^ 
InckNled with liigh walls covered with sculpture, and 
adorned with a peristyle of eleven columns, beside^ 
five on each side of the doorway, all covered with 
sculpture. The pronaos, at the northern end of the 
cdurt, has six cohimns in front, with varied capitals, 
iieseinbling the leaf of the doumy or Thebaic pahti, thd 
leaf of the date-tree, and the budding lotds. Th6 
winged globe and serpent occur again over ^e 
door^ and are frequently repeated on each side, with 
other strange devices of beetles, long-tailed monkeys^ 
&c A moulding passes down the comers of the tem^ 
pie, the sAme as at Dendera and Esneh, so as to ih^ 
dude the whole in a frame. Within the pronaos are 
two rows of odumns, three in each row, loaded with 
hieroglyphics and devices ; the globe with wings is 
painted along the centre of the ceiling, and each inter- 
columniation has its peculiar ornament ; but there is 
no aodiac. On the walls, Osiris, Isis, and Horus are 
receiving offerings. The entrance to the cella is quite 
blocked up with sand and rubbish. 

The exterior of this beautiful temple is covered 
with similar decorations ; only the figures are larger 
and less numerous. Isis is represented with her hair 
done up in thb fashion of the Berber Arabs : before 
her stands a priest in a similar head-dress, who is 
offering incense, while a hawk is in the act of flying 
from his breast. In another part, a priest is sacri- 
ficing a gazelle to Osiris. Harpocrates seated on hh 
lotus, the two-headed scarabsus rolling his ball, the 
horse, the ram, the ibis, the hawk, and even the un« 
iMiilowed pig, are all represented on the walls of this \ 

magnificent edifice. The whole has been surrounded ^ 

wldi a high stone wall, at once to exclude the tinhal- 
terwed gaat, and to pvoteet the sanotuary fieem rhm 
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l^pQ ; bat it is notr banked up with rabbiah. Tha 
temple measures ab<mt 440 feet by 220, and its largest 
columns are 21 feet in girth and 42 feet in height. 

Not far from this large temple, and on a lower level 
towards the S.W., stands a small peripteral temple, 
supposed to have been dedicated to the worship of 
7yphon, whose horrible image occors above the capi* 
tals of the columns and elsewhere on the walls ; but 
in no place is he presented with offerings.* On thq 
W^t end, Isis is represented in a chair, witJi lotus 
flowers springing up all around herj in another 
place, she is nursing Horns before Osiris ; in another, 
a groupe of women, with children in their arms, aro 
Qn their knees before Kephthe, and Horus is standing 
behind her. The whole of the emUems indicate that 
the temple was dedicated to '' the genius of population,'^ 
vather than to the destroyer. The cella of this temple 
also is filled up with sand. There ought to be tomba 
in the neighbourhood of Edfou, but none have been 
discovered, -f- 

A short distance above Edfou, the valley again 
Qontracts ; and at Hadjar Sihily (the r«^ of the 
chain), the sandstone rocks on each dde come dose to 
the river, rising from 60 to 100 feet above its level, 
but net precipitously. 4: Here is an extensive and 

• Dr. Richardson expresses his doubt whether this horrible 
dwarf be really designed to represent Typhon the gigantic de< 
^Btioyer, whose image, according to Plutarch, was the crocodile or 
the wolf. He supposes him to be the Egyptian Neptune. 

t «< At Edfou," says Malte Bran, « is a large temple* the coerir 
4on and myBtoriout pasMigei of which are etill to be aera." This 
Hill nil to imply eiteoaive enavatioae ; taut we have been unable te 
aii:erlain the authority fat hie etatement. M. DcovetU has diioor 
Tered near this temple an avenue of q>hiiizss. 

^ " One part of the pssiage hss been often noticed for its con- 
tpcted biMdth. «a4 te sf# to feMisbeeo twvened in aadMt times 
1^ a chain, whkh stopped the navigatkii of the itver. Jtbssevaa 
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tfident quitfry:, whkh has been faskirmed into d^dl« 
ings and shrines, and covered with sculpture and hie- 
roglyj^cs. The most eKtensive excavations are on 
the eastern side, wfa^e the ancient roads leading^ into 
them still bear the tracks of wheel-carriages. These 
roads have been cut from the river through the sand- 
stone, where it is shattered, porous, and of little value, 
into the parts of the rode where it becomes more c(Hn- 
pact and fit for being* wrought : by pursuing them, 
the travidler may easily unravel the whole labyrinth. 
JSeme of the quarries are about 600 feet long, 300 feet 
wide, and from 70 to 80 feet high, but they never 
descend, apparently, below the level of the Nile. In 
some places, stairs have been cut in the rock ; but in 
general, the only ladder is formed by square foot-holes 
cut in the face of the rock, such as those by which the 
naked monks scale the precipitous front of the rocki 
at Djebel el Tair^ near Minyet. In different parts of 
the excavations, are several ^inscriptions in Coptic, 
but by far the greater number are in Greek, recording' 
the offerings of individuals. Dr. Richardson supposes, 
that the greater part of the quarry wa& most probably 
wrought by the Oreeks in the time of the Ptolemies, 
when the worship of Jupiter Ammon was most ecipe- 
Gtatiy in vogue. In one part, he observed a sphinx 
half cut out ; in another, stones merely outlined ; and 
in other instances, blocks nearly disengaged, and the 
splinters lying about with so freshen appearance, that 

IMM affirmed, that the Fvtnch disoovoed an iron bolt on the west 
tide. My hoatmeaaflfected to shew the place whoice it was taken} 
and in conflnnation of the idea of the nari^^ation havin|^he»^ 
stopped by a chain, we have the present AraUba name, Badjmr 80- 
9iU»t the rock of the chain. One of the rock> has been cut into a 
TUde cubic mass, on the smnmft of which Ues another horiaontftll^, 
9f » triangular shape, and at a distance iHWem like the bead «f a 
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it seemed as if the labourer had left his work only the 
evening before, and might be expected to return to 
resume it. But that yesterday was 2000 years ago, 
and the morrow never came. 

The quarries on the western bank are much less con- 
siderable. The principal objects of attraction are along 
the edge of the river : they consist of numerous tab- 
lets, devices, and excavations, resembling tombs or 
temples cut in the perpendicular face of the rock. In 
one of these, the Uon-headed Isis, with the moon over 
her head, is associated with ja.n ibis-headed deity ; and 
near them, Typhon, with a lunated head-dress, is re- 
ceiving an offering from a personage, to whom he is 
holding forth the sacred tau. This is remtokable as 
being the only instance. Dr. Richardson says, in which 
he recollects to have seen an ^Fering presented to this 
mis-shapen deity in any of the Egyptian temples. 
Many of the excavations have fallen in. The greater 
part have been covered with hieroglyphics, and some 
have been painted. >^ The one that most arrested our 
attention," he continues, ^' is at the lower end of the 
series. It has four columns in front, with several 
niches in the inside containing statues. The sculp, 
ture and hieroglyphics with which the walls are co- 
vered, shew that it was originally a heathen temple ; 
and the figure of the cross painted up in several places, 
indicates that subsequently it has been converted into 
a place of Christian worship. In another of these ex- 
cavations, we saw the figure of the cross painted upon 
the wall, with the inscription over it, CTATPOC AON 
XPICTIANftN, ^e cross of the Christians ; and on the 
wall opposite, TC + XC. M'e did not see the remains 
of any town or village in this place ; and as there is 
no arable land in the immediate vicinity, it is probable 
that any houses that were ereoted here, were merely 

PART IT. » 



for the aooonunodation of the laboiufeni in {kt'tpar* 
nes. 

Haying 'paMed this strait, near the point where die 
river bends towards the west, and the cultivated soil 
again appears, the traveller has a view of the noble 
ruin of the temple of Ombos, standing upon the eastera 
bank of the river, and fronting the west.* This is a 
very uncommon circumstance, as all the other temples 
i4 Egypt front the east. Nor is this the only pecu- 
liarity. " This temiOe," says Sir F. Henniker, " dif* 
fers from all others, inasmudi as the number of pillars 
is uneven, and that there are two entrances and tw« 
ttdifta, •f* Thirteen pillars are yet standing, and two 
have fallen." Dr. Richardson supposes, however, 
that there were (Hriginally eighteen. His description 
of this fine remain is as fc^ws : ^' There is no pro^ 
pylon or dromat in Iront of the temple, but the portioe 
is very ^magnificent, and presents an imposing facade 
03 feet in length towards the river. It has consisted 
of fifteen massy columns, five in front and ^ree in 
depth. They are about 30 fset high, and neariy 20 
feet incircumferenoe at the base, and are covered with 
(sculptured figures and hieroglyphics, with capitals 
inodeUed after the palm-brandi, the doum^ and the 
lotus. The remains of the whole building are about 
120 feet, in length. The interior is quite different 
from that of any other taufde in the country. It is 
entered from the portico by three doors, which have 
$he g^obe uid serpent with wings sculptured over 



• Proparly qMsUogf the river, after flowing from tiie E., bere 
bendB again towards the N. ; but in ascsending it, it muat be wpcium 
of as turning to the west. Tlie eibow which it makes, forms a scnrt 
of harboor. 

t It coasists, in fact, of two imited, though distinct, but per* 
iKtly •ymmatrlcal buttdiogf. 
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^aoh. Th« middls door leads into a large chamber, 
^hich leems to have no communication with any other 
part; but it is so omch filled up with sand and stones, 
that this cannot be ascertained. The other two doors 
lead to passages passing on through the whole suite 
of four diambers,' almost all of which have doorS 
e(Rnmuoieating with the outside, but not with eiich 
oth^, through the partition-wall in the centre of the 
idifice^ In the first chamber, over the door of oom. 
mttnieatioB, is a Oretk. inscription which appears to 
be ooeval with the building itself.* Some of the 
•tonea are very large : we measured one, whidi is 20 
feet 5 inches long, by 6 feet 10 inches broad, and 4 feet 
9 inches thick. The whole of the interior is very 
Aiuch filled with sand, and the walls have partly follen 
down. Near the north.east comer, T observed that 
part of the wall rests on Roman brick. The whole 
temple has been surrounded with a high wall. Therd 
Iras also, probably, another row of columns in the por. 
tioo, fronting that part of the body of the temple 
which now appears stripped and like a shapeless pro- 
jection from the rest : the cdumns would then b6 
eighteen in number, which is more conformable to the 
Greek taste in building, which did not admit of an 
odd number of columns in the facade. On the south 
side of the temple, the bases of large columns still 
remain, but they appear to have belonged to another 
temple. The sculpture on this temple does not appear 
ever to have been finished ; the best executed is on 
the pronaos. Osiris is frequently depicted with a cro- 
ebdile*8,head, with the sceptre and sacred tau in his 
hand, and receiving offerings. The crocodile repeat- 

« The iBicrtptIo&(!i giveti by Mr. HsnUlton. It is a dedicatloii 
to Aioerit- ApoilQ and the oo-templax ddUft. 

li2 
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edXy occurs among the hieroglyphics ; and in one place, 
we saw him as if placed on an altar, and surrounded 
with votaries, but we did not see him among the 
sculptured figures.* . 

'^ At the south-west comer of the pronaos, but con- 
siderably in advance of it, and dos^upon the brink of 
the river, there is a lofty structure resembling a pro- 
pylon : it is remarkably wdl built, and covered with 
sculpture, but much dilapidated. Joined to it is a 
high ruined wall of unbumed brick, which has been 
carried all round the temple ; probably designed for 
walking round the sacred crocodile which was wor- 
shipped here, as the long tank beside the propylon 
might be intended for bathing him. On the opposite, 
or north-west corner of the temple, dose upon the 
river, are remains of a small temple of Jsis, with Ists- 
headed columns, and an excellent figure of the goddess 
sculptured upon the wall.'* 

It would seem from the preceding account, that the 
crocodile was worshipped by the Ombites as an emblem 
of Osiris, as the serpent was the bestial symbol of 
Cnuphis, and the ibis and the hawk were representa- 
tives of other deities. That revolting modification of 
idolatry which consists in the adoration of sacred ani- 
mals, (and to which we may be allowed to give the 
name of zoolatry,) doubtless originated, in many in- 
stances, in their being regarded and represented as 
simple emblems of the deity to whom they had a sup- 
posed relation. But, in the downward process of do- 

« In this temple. M. Jomard ttatec» there axe lopie unfi- 
nished paintings, which « shew that tlie Egyptians eniployed in 
their drawings the same geometrical methods as the modems. 
They divided the surface into small squares, a method which they 
also doubtless employed in geography." The colouring in pumy 
parts is stiU very bright* 
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Utttma tapentition, the living hieroglypMe in timtf 
became the ultimate object of worship. Thus, in the 
symbolical worship of the goldmi Apis by the rebellious 
Israelites, we seem to have the first stage of that 
Idolatrous corruption of religion, of which the Egyp- 
tians daim to be regarded as the inventors ; which 
subsequently degenerated, in the hands of an artful 
priesthood, into the worship of a living idol; and 
which at length reached its climax of horrible ab- 
surdity and wickedness, in the sacrifice of human vic- 
tims to the serpent, or the crocodile, the bestial symbols 
of cruelty and vice.* In some instances, the religious 
honours paid to sacred animals, have been supposed to 
derive a pretence from the usefulness of the speciesj 
and to have been dictated by a perverted gratitude, or 
rather by a sinister p^cy, with a view to secure their 
preservation. For the adoration of the crocodile, no 
such reason can be assi^ed. How then can it have 
originated ? It seems most probable, that it was ori- 
ginally selected as an emblem of some abstract Idea • 
by which it was connected with Osiris. Possibly, as 
being the king of the river, it might be an emblem of 
royalty or power ; or its name might bear some acci- 
dental relation to sovereignty. -f This association once 

I * The worship of the crocodile was not peculiar to Ombot, and 
its high antiquity may be inferred ttatn the statement of Hero- 

^ dotus respecting the sacred crocodiles of Lalce Moeris. See p. 18 
<^ this volume. Some have supposed the crocodile to be intended 
in the apocryphal bnolc of Bel and the Dragon. At Ahanta, on 
the Gold Coast, it is an object of worship at the present day. At 
Accra, the hyena is said to be the favourite object of adoration ; 
in the Jcingdom of Dahomey, the snalce ; and vultures all over 
that part of the western coast The practice of human sacrifices is 
equally prevalent there. 

t " Bochart thinks, that Pharaoh properly signifies the croa»> 
dile, and that Ezekiel (xxix. 3) alludes to this when he says: « B*. 
bold I am against thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the great dragon 

US 
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•itablished, the animal ittdf soon acquired the sacred- 
ness originally, attaching only to the symbol, and 
Osiris saw himself supplanted by the literal monster 
of the Nile. 

The inveterate feud between the Ombites and the 
Tentyrites. has already been referred to. The^ quar^ 
relied about their bestial deities, and they appear to 
have been worthy of their gods. Both towns are now 
equally desolate and uninhabited. The ruins of Koum 
Ombos (as it is now called) are at a short distance to 
the north of the temple ; they consist merely of small 
brick huts, half-buried beneath the sand, and tenanted 
by foxes and jackals.* There is no village within 
two miles ; but, a little to the east of the temple, there 

that lieth in the midst of his riven ?"*— Calmkt^s Diet., art. 
JVuurmh, May there not be a scnrt oi paronomasia in the passage 
referred to i Pharaoh appears to be the Coptic word ourot a king, 
with the masculine article prefixed, phouro. Ouro is also the 
name oi the basilisk or asp ; but it is remarkable, that the hie- 
roglyphic for ouro, king, is a sort of dragon; and to this s3rmbol, 
probaUy, the sacred writers allude. (Isa. xxviL I ; IL 9.) The 
dragon (than) was a fabulous lizard, and the leoi-than, or jointed 
dragon, was the crocodile. That the crocodile was anciently the 
symbol of Egypt, is certain firom Roman coins still extant; and 
that it was also regarded as a royal animal, is dear from the mag- 
nificent description in the book of Job, in whidi he is styled ** the 
king over all the sons of pride," or, as the Septuagint, Syriac, and 
Chaldee read, « king over all that live in the waters." We may 
therefore conclude, that either, like the basilisk, it bore the name 
of king (phouro), or was a hieroglyphic symbol of royalty ; so that 
the literal translation of the type, though not of the word Pharacdi, 
was dragon or crocodOe. 

• All the lower part of the ancient town, except what has been 
washed away by the river, is covered with a mound of sand. For 
some years past, the river has turned more directly towards the 
Arabian chain, and threatens to destroy in time all the mcmuments 
on the left bank, unless dikes are raised to give another direction 
to the stream. Denon speaks of an enormous mole here, which is 
«t present in ruins in its upper part, the foundations of which 
have been laid ban by the iandstkn to the depth of eo feet. 
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is a cultivated and well-watered field on the edge <tf 
the desert, where are found numerous mummy-pits. 
These are gener^y divided into three compartments, 
with horizontal niches, in which the mummies were 
laid on their backs, the feet outwards. Dr. Richard, 
son. searched in vain for the pits in which the croco- 
dile mununies were deposited. The nearest village is 
Draou or Daroo, about two miles higher up the river, 
on the opposite bonk. 

The country still continues narrow, but is well 
cultivated, and abounds with pahn-trees. At length, 
the barren mountain range on the west of the river 
begins to assume a bolder aspect, rising into a round, 
bluff point, called Djebel Howa^ (the mountain of the 
wind,) which overlooks the town and plain of Assouan, 
the island of Elephantina, the rugged cataract, and 
the branching Nile. Its summit is crowned with the 
tomb of a Marabout Shiekh ; and half way down its 
side are the extensive ruins of tlie convent of St. 
George, with numerous excavations. Burckhardt 
speaks of them as highly interesting from their appa- 
rent antiquity. ^^ Each of them consists of a square 
chamber covered with hieroglyphics, in which are square 
pillars without capitals : the largest of these measure 
two feet and a half, and are fifteen feet in height; 
they are all of very rude workmanship. In some of 
the temples are four, in others, six or eight pillars. 
The Greeks have made cl^apels of almost all these 
temples." On the eastern bank, the mountain is low, 
and the valley more extended ; it is cultivated, and 
adorned with the picturesque palm-tree. The view 
up the river, which winds towards the west, termi- 
nates in a precipitous granite cliff crowned with the 
ruined walls and houses of the ancient Syene. ^' Pass- 
ing the eye along the rivw as we advwwed," says Hk 
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Rlohftrdftm, *<itira8 impoMiUe not to boimpMMe^ 
trlth the sin^ulai' mftjeity of its appearance i parted, 
at the bottom of the cataract, by the granite base d 
the green and beautiful island of Elephantina, it 
poured akmg its sides, as if from an invisible source, 
and having united its waters at the low northern 
point of the island, held on its noble and rapid course 
to the ocean. On the western bimk, passing up the 
river from Djebel Howa^ all is rock and sand ; the 
mountain ridge bounded our prospect to the south, 
and ft seemed as if we had reached the extremity of 
our navigation, as we had that of ancient Egypt.** 

ASSOUAN. 

AssouAir, according to the observations of the French^ 
is situated in lat. 24« d' 23'' N., long. 82*' 54' 49" £. Its 
natural position, so well adapted for a frontier town^ 
has rendered it at all times a place of importance. It 
was formerly a bishopric, but no Christians are now 
found here. Ruined churches and convents strike the 
eye of the traveller, but the Qiristian faith is un. 
known. Not only is it the last town in Egypt, but it 
is the last place, in this direction, in which the Arabic 
is spoken as the vernacular tongue. Below the Cata- 
ract, Ethiopia begins;* and the transition is as 
strongly marked as erer, in the different aspect and 
language of the natives and the altered character of 
the country. 

• It is twice mentioned by the prophet EzeXiel as the southern 
firontierof Egypt (xxix. 10, xxx. C), but, in our authorised version, 
tlie sense of the original is obscured. It should have been rendered : 
•« I will malce thie land of Egypt utterly wast^e and desolate* ftrom 
Mlgdol to Syene, even unto the border of Ethiopia." Migdol or 
Magdolos was near the Red Sea on Uie Syrian frontier. See J&rod. 
xiv. 2." Jer. xliv. 1. xlvi, 14 
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" Sy«ne," remarks tbe French Geographer, "which, 
pnder so many different masters, has been the southern 
frontier of Egypt, presents, in a greater degree than 
any other spot, that confused mixture of monumentu 
which reminds us of the instability of all human, 
things. Here, the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies raised 
the temples and the palaces whidi are found half<* 
buried under the drifting sand. • Here are forts and 
walls built by the Romans and the Arabians. And 
on the remains of all these buildings are found French 
inscriptions, attesting that the warriors and learned 
men of modem Europe pitched their tents and erected 
their observatories on this spot. But the eternal 
grandeur of nature here presents a still more magni« 
ficent spectacle. Here are the terraces of th^t peculiar 
kind of reddish granite, hence called syenite. These 
mighty terraces, shaped into peaks, cross the bed of 
the Nile ; and over them the river rolls majestically 
its impetuous, foaming waves. Here are the quarries 
from which were dug the obelisks and colossal status 
of the Egyptian temples. An obelisk partially formed, 
and still remaining attached to the native rock, bears 
testimony to the laborious and patient efforts of human 
art. In the midst of this valley, skirted for the most 
part with arid rocks, a series of delightful islands, 
covered with palms, date-trees, mulberry-trees, acacias, 
and napecas, has deservedly obtained the name of the 
Tropical Gardens."* 

The present town of Assouan has been built a litUe 
to the north of a former town of Saracenic origin, the 
ruins of which are seen above it, and which was itself 
built upon the ruins of the Roman city. The whole 
town is encompassed with vestiges of buildings ; the 

♦ Mal^ Brim, vol. iv, p. 90. 
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most interesting are hhoat the old towti, which ocda* 
I^es a strong nnd commanding^ position : the walls still 
remain, and though slight and of sun-dried hrick, are 
▼ery entire. They are flanked with towers at unequal 
distances. Many of the walls of the houses are alsd 
standing, hut they are all unroofed. From the interioi* 
of many of them, passages lead down to the chambers 
<tf houses belonging to the ancient dty, which are 
now underground : they hare been decorated in a 
Style greatly superior to that of the super-incumbent 
dwellings. Dr. Richardson noticed, deep in the rubbish 
at the lower part of the town, Roman columns ot 
granite and fragments of several statues. The ahan. 
donment of the old town is said to have been occa« 
sioned by the alarming visitation of the plague ; * 
but, unwilling to travel further than was deemed 
necessary, the inhabitants moved just the breadth of 
the city, and the northern wall of the ancient city 
fbrms, in one part, the southern wall of the present 
town. Without the eastern wall, is the burial-ground 
6( the ancient city, nearly three miles in circum« 
ference. ,Many of the grave-stones are covered wifli 
Inscriptions in the Kufic character, f To the south of 

IC • In A.H. 800, 81,000 penoM dl6d of the p4ague~at Aaouan ; a 
fiict from utiich we may estimate ita importance in those tiroei. 

t Tlieie interiptkmt, Mr. Bruce infomu us, shew the tombs to 
be those of the Arabs belonging to the army of Khaled Ibn d 
Waaled, sumamed by Mahommed, Satf UOah (the sword of Oody, 
ivbOf in the khalfflrte «f Omar, took and destroyed l^rene after 
laalng great p«rt of his army befmre it. « It was afterwards rebuilt 
by the shepherds of Beja; then by Christians ; was again taken in 
the time of l^aladin, and with the rest of Egypt, lias ever since 
bdonged to Cairo. It was conquered by, or rather surrendered to, 
Sdim, mnperat of the Turks, in 1616* wlio planted two advance^ 
posts (Deir and Ibrim) beyond the cataract in Nubia, with small 
garrisons of Janissaries to guard them, where they continue to this 
day.''~BBucB, ii. GO. Assouan; thU Traveller adds, ^moant in 
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die old town, lihere are many tombs cut in ihe sand^ 
Btone rock, whidi is found interpoied between the 
strata of granite and basalt. Several granite columng 
of Roman workmanship near the ancient pier, and a 
small, square stone building adorned with sculpture 
and hieroglyphics, but apparently unfinished, whic^ 
the imagination of M. Savary turned into an ancient 
pbserratory,'* are the only remains of Syene. 

The island of Elephantina, now called DjexireU^lm 
mthir, the flowery island,*)- is about 2000 feet in lengthy 
and 600 feet in breadth. The northern end is low 
and alluvial, well-cultivated, and shaded with palm* 
trees. Here are ruins of Roman fortifications, oppo* 
site ta which, on the eastern bank of the Nile, are 
remains of Arabian w(»:k8. The southern extremity 
of the island is rocky and elevated; and the bare 
granite comes down to the edge of the river. Here 
is an ancient quarry, from which large columns have 
been excavated : the marks of the workman's chisel 
and wedge are as fresh as if they ware of yesterday. 
(Bome are lying blocked out and partly wrought ; and 
a large sarcophagus is two-thirds cut out of the rock. 

Arabicj enlightened, but, in the language of Be^A, a circle. But> in 
the Coptic, Sitan signifies the opoiiog. From this word the Greeks 
formed Syene, and the Arabg, prefixing the article, As-Souan. 

• Savary fancied, that thia « obwrvatory " was built over the 
mouth of the ancient well into which the tim is stated to have 
shone vertically on the day of the summer solstice ; and he sup> 
posed that this assumed circumstance would aSatd data for ascer- 
taining the positi(m of the tropic thirty centuries ago. M. ^>*y^ 4y 
Brun, has shewn, that the well could be of little assistance in thia 
matter; nor can the vague observations of the ancients be relied 
upon. Dr. Richardson supposes the building in question to have 
been intended as a small fane for the daily worship of the peqple 
OB the east side of the river ; but he remarks, that the name which 
it now bears, Medraea^, implies a place of study. 

t Improperly written by Nordea El Sagr, by Dr. Richardsoa 
JBI Sag, and by Belsoni m 8hag, 
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Near tliis quarry, an immense mouhd of rutbisli 
stretches across the island, formed of broken pottery 
and other materials. At a short distance to the 
northward, are six magnificent columns of an ancient 
temple, covered with the usual hieroglyphic sculpture, 
but with no mound near it. In another part of the 
island, a granite statue of Osiris, much defaced, shews 
the way to a small peripteral temple, 36 feet by 29, 
with seven square columns on each sidb. Over the 
door is the usual ornament of the globe, serpent, and 
wings ; but, except in the sculpture and hieroglyphics 
which cover the walls, it has nothing of the character 
of an Egyptian temple. It is in a very ruinous state. 
To the south-west of this temple are seen the two 
elevated shafts of a pyramidal propylon, which pro- 
bably belonged to a more magnificent temple, the 
foundations of which must be sought for beneath the 
mounds of rubbish. Masses of granite are scattered 
about in several directions. Many fragments of brick 
and stone buildings are found along the edge of the 
river, together with circular pits dug in the granite 
rbck, full of water; and numerous tablets of hierogly^ 
phics and other sculptures have been carved upon the 
polished face of the granite rocks on both sides of the 
river. Among the innumerable fragments of pottery 
strewed over the whole field of ruins, occur some sin- 
gillar memorials of the Roman troops who have been 
quartered here. ^^ Many broken pieces of red earthen- 
ware, shreds of the potsherd, are found, which appear 
to have served as tickets to the soldiers, assigning 
them their portion of corn. The name of Antoninus 
is legible on some of them. They are in Oreak, 
-written in black, in a running.hand v^ry similar to that 
which is used in a Greek letter at this very day; 
They are in small pieces abput half the size of a mao> 
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hand, and each one appears complete, tbongh it h 
difficult to decipher them.'* * 

The whole of this heautiful island is inhabited by 
Nubians, who are perfectly black, without bearing 
any resemblance in their features to the negro; 
whereas the inhabitants of Assouan are of the Arab 
race, probably with some mixture of Nubian blood, 
strong and swarthy. Dr. Richardson noticed also 
several families differing in complexion, as well as 
in feature, from both ; their hue, a reddish-brown re- 
sembling mahogany, and their physiognomy approach- 
ing very near to that of '' the young Memnon " and 
the '^ russet groupe " of priests in the great tomb at 
Beban-el-Melook. The women of Assouan never 
leave their houses while the sun Is up ; but perform 
their avocations of fetching water, &c, before 8un-r»|^ 
and after sun-set. The Nubian women, on the con- 
trary, are not afraid of the sun, and before marriage, 
go almost entirely unclothed, but wear a profusi<Hi of 
large glass beads of various colours roimd their necks 
and wrists. Sir F. Henniker speaks in glowing terms 
of the handsome features, animated expression, and 
graceful forms of these sable nymphs of Elephantina ; 
and Dr. Richardson describes them as having coun- 
tenances at once sweet and animated^ like those por- 
trayed in the ancient tombs. It would seem that Isis 
herself must have been a Nubian.*f* 

• Jowett, p. 140. » This," remarka the snthor, " leems to 
iUtutnte Exek. iv. 1. Uttder the Romam, it was ganiModd hy 
tbfee oohorti.— Straso, xvU. i. 409. 

t « The long residence of the French had in aome degree civi- 
lized the inhaUtantB of Assouan. Tho^e of El^hantina appeared 
a distinct race* intermixed with Berbers or Baxalwas, conirooidy 
called QoobHf, natives of NuUa, who seemed to flock hare eithiv 
for a livelihood or for refiige. I was surprised to find so mudi 
kindness txom people who were litorally in a constant state of wari 

PAKT IT, 8 
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BERBNICS. 

Ukder nearly the same parallel as Assouan, In the 
most southerly part of the vast desert of the Thebaid, 
which lies between the valley of the Nile and the Red 
Sea, is the site of the ancient city of Berenice, delight- 
fully situated in an extensive plain almost surrounded 
with mountains. Its ruins are still perceptible even to 
the arrangement of the streets ; and in the centre is a 
small Egyptian temple, built of soft calcareous stone 
and sandstone, adorned in the usual manner with 
hieroglyphics and bas-reliefs. It is nearly covered 
with sand. Opposite to the town is a very fine natural 
harbour, open towards the north, the entrance of which 
has been deep enough for small vessels, but the bar is 
now impassable at low water. The plain is sandy, 
'with a small proportion of clay, impregnated with 
saline incrustations. It abounds with the sount (acacia), 
and with a small tree called suvaro, which grows dose 
to the salt-water and out of the rocks, rising to the 
height of about eight feet ; its leaves resemble in tex- 
ture those of the laurel, and it makes good fire-wood. 
Towards the sea, the plain is perpetually moist, and 
might be made to yield good pasture. The only water 
now found here, is that of three wells, which is not 
potable, being so bitter as to increase thirst, instead of 
slaking it. Mr. Belzoni supposes that there may exist 

tare and defence, subject at all times to the predatory excuxsknis <tf 
their neighbours living near the Cataracts. Every spot was culti- 
vated, and every penon employed. None asked for money, and I 
walked about, greeted by all I met with courteous and fHendly 
salami. The Intercourse I had with the natives of Assouan, was 
of a vary difftrent nature ; and in spite of French civilization and 
French progeny, which the countenances and complexion of many 
of the younger part of the Inhabitants betrayed, I never received 
aoarks of attention without a demand on my generosity."-^ 
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Id the moantalns, sptings idiich are now either 
i9ioked tip or unknown.^ He observed, however, no 
traces of any aqueduct. The nearest mountains are to 
the westward of the town, between five and six miles 
distant. On the north, the mountain range is about 
twelve miles distant, running out into a cape called 
Has-el'Golahen: on the south, they are at the distance 
of fifteen miles, sweeping round like an amphitheatre. 
The city has occupied an area of 2000 feet by 1600, 
which Mr. Belzoni supposes to have enclosed about 
2000 houses.*)- At a short distance are several de- 
tached groupes of ruins ; and altogether, the population 
of this ancient port may have amounted to as many as 
10,000 inhabitants. In the nearest rocks, which are 
of a soft calcareous stone, were observed some sepul- 
chral excavations.:]: 

The regfular road to Berenice was from Coptos : the 
route followed by Mr. Belzoni communicates with the 
Nile near Eleithyia and Edfou.§ The Emerald Mines 
are'further to the north, in the heart of the desert, a 
seven days' journey from Esneh, which is the nearest 
place on the Nile. Mr. Belzoni found about fifty men 
encamped at the foot of a high mountain called 
Zubara,|| in which the mines are found. They had 
been at work for six months without success, and 
bitterly execrated the tyrant whose avarice had sent 
them to toil and perish in that dreary and barren soli- 
tude. The mines of the ancients were found all 

• At a place called Amugik, a day's joonwjr ftom Sakhi (Om 
Berenice of M. Calliaud), a running spring rises out oi a gruiite 
duunn; a singular phenomenon M sudi a country. *' It aifinrds 
water enough to make a jet of about an inch diameter, and th* 
water Is excenent.** 
t The largest house! appeared to have been aboot 40 feet bf Ml 
t Belsoni, voL ii. pp. 73—97. { See p. 176 of this ychuae, 
I Supposed to be the Smaragdu» Mon$ of Ptotomy, 

s2 
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phoked up wiili tbd lubbisb c^ the upper part that 
had fallea in ; and the labour requisite to clear them 
was great, owing to the narrowness of the shaft, 
^' scarcely capable of containing the body of a man 
crawling like a cameleon.*' They are something Uke 
the mummy pits of Gomou. The cavities foUow the 
veins of mica and marble, and have been carried to a 
great distance into the heart of the mountain, in all 
directions, and at various angles of inclination. The 
two strata of marble which inclose the mica, i^proach 
each other, till at length they unite ; and it is at that 
point that the emeralds are generally found. Those 
which have hitherto been discovered, however, are in. 
small quantity, and of a secondary quality. Either the 
mines were exhausted by the ancients, or the, Fasha^s 
operations have been unskilfully conducted.* 

THE OASES. 

We must not take leave of the land of Egypt, without 
adverting to that very singular feature in its topogi-a- 
phy, the Oases, which are found, like green islands, 
studding the Libyan desert. These are generally reck- 
oned threg in number ; the Oasis Magna, of which 
the principal town is El Karjeh ; the Oasis Parva, or 
that of El Kassar ; and the Northern Oasis, or that of 
Siwah. But to these must now be added the Western 
Oasis, which appears not to have been mentioned by 
any ancient geographer except Olympiodorus, and 
which was never visited by any European before Sir 
Aruhibald Edmonstone in 1819. 

OASIS OP SIWAH. 

The Oasis of Siwah has long possessed a mysterioua 

inbterest, from its inclosing the site of the fer^amod 

♦ Belsoni, voL fl. pp. 48-^1, 



imple ti Jupiter AbuiMm. Mr. Browne, xi^o viBlted^ 
ftwah in 1792, was the first modem traveller ^o 
penetrated to that Oa^ib ; bat lie was onable to reach 
Ihe site of the temple, owing to the sarage jealousy of 
the natives. He set out from Alexandria with a smalt 
eararan of Arab merchants. After a march of seventy, 
five hour« along the eoast, he came to a very abundant' 
spring; here he left the coast, and proceeded south, 
west, crossing a perfect desert. On the third night 
from 1^ spring, he reacSied a miserable village called 
Karet'Om-el'SoghMry where water is found, with a 
number of date-trees. At about a mild antf a half 
firom this place, the country again becomes desert. 
On the fifteenth day from Alexandria, he reached 
Siwah. The entire journey occupied 139 liours in 
marching, the latter part being performed with unusual 
celerity. It is reckoned, however, not above a four- 
teen days' journey from Dema on the coast. 

In Sept. 1798, Mr. Homemann set out with the 
Fezzan eararaa from Cairo. They passed by the val* 
ley of the Natren lakes, and that of Mokarrah. After 
eleven days* journey to the "W.S.W., always in the 
desert, be at length came to Omnt'Sl'Sogheir ; and 
thence, in twenty hours, readied Siwah,— a journey of 
thirteen days.* 

In 1819, M. Calliaud, being provided vnthfirmaunM 
from Mohammed Ali, readied Siwah from Fayoum, 
after a fatigning journey of eighteen days. Two 
months after, in Feb. 1820, M. Drovetti availed him- 
self of an expedition under Hassan Bey, sent to induce 
the Siwahans to obedience, to visit the whole of this 

« The dbtanoe ttouk Cftlro to Siwah* acoonUng to Browne* is 
tw«hre days* at about 100 leagnesi and H ii redLoned about tho 
sMMdbtMeeflmattprtitejaKaiJelu 

83 
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myalefioa* ,tfoU* Betting out ircax Tanimttk^ihey 
ptroceeddd to the aouthem point of the Lake MareotLi; 
from Zaouyah, they travelled S^. to HammAmehj one 
of t^e pdnts of the road taken by the hadji caravan 
from Tripoli; thence, turning S., they reai^ied Leb- 
bak, on the road taken by Homemann in gQing from 
Gfuro to Mokarrah. ^ To reach thi3 place, which, by^ 
the shortest road, is Quhf 40 leases from the Nile, 
the expedition had travelled' about ^7 leagues. From 
licbhak, they, proceeded by a road over the mountaina 
to Qacah (ihe Karet of Browne), a distance of 45 
leagues : at one . place, there is water to drink. At 
length, pas8^ 2eytoun, wbere are ruins, they reached 
Siw^ After having travelled about 130 leagues from 
Terrineh. ..... 

In October 1820, Siwah was visited by Baron Von 
MinutoU, a Prussian general, who attempted without 
success to penetrate to Gyrene, -f . 

"* The Siwahans, after a brave but firuitless opposition for three 
hmixB agatest the Egyptian artillery, submitted to the forces of the 
Padia, about 20U0 strong. They had hitbecto been independent. 
Hassan Bey* the governor of Baheir^* had already subdued the 
Little Oasis. For the details relating to this expedition and M. 
Drovetti's observations, we are indebted to the Cabinet of For^gn 
Voyages, voL L r 

t TIm party left Alexandria on tbe &th of October, snd pro- 
ceeded along the coast to Abousir, (supposed to be Taposiris,) 
nvfaerie are iruite of an extensive temple. Here they halted for 
some days. On the 10th, they entered the desert, and on the I5tfa, . 
after having travelled four days without meeting with any .well or . 
spring, encamped at Beer-el-HuMa, where is good wato*. They 
tijen traversed an undulating country, " touching on the Roman ' 
ruins of Zuba S<^e Wahe and Qubie," and at length reached \EI 
BarcUotm, the ancient Parsetonium, reckoned 200 miles W. of Alex* 
• andria. On the 22nd, they reached Beer-d-Kor, where the Banm 
thought fit to abandon the project of reaching Cyrene, and turned 
aside to the Oasis of Siwah. Some of the party,' however, pu^ed 
on to Aiuherim, on the frontier of Tripoli, which is here fonned 
by ahigh mountain, I]o^)el Gtbir, that fopn« the Bortfaom slpIM «C 



: The. lalbniiation fnrniilied by these iiSatent tnu 
veUen, enables us to give a tolerably complete descrip- 
tUm of this ahoost unknown district. 

Siwah Kebir (Ghreat Siwah), the capital of the Oasis 
to which it gives name, is situated in lat. 29'* 12^ 20" N., 
(nearly the same as that of Beni Souef,) and in 26** 6' 9" 
£. long. The Oasis, according to Mr. Browne, is aboi^ 
six miles from £. to W., and between four and five wide, 
which, if understood of the fertile part only, agrees 
with the statement of M. Calliaud. But M. Drovetti, 
including the whde space between the town and the 
two lakes on the N.E. and N.W., makes the district 
an irregular quadrilateral area about five leagues by 
four.* A large proportion of this space is occupied by 
date-trees ; the palm, the pomegranate, the fig-tree, 
the olive, the vine, the apricot, the plantain, the plum, 
and even the apple, are said to flourish in the gardens. 
Dates and dried apricots are an article of commerce. 
A considerable quantity of rice of a reddish hue, is 
cultivated, with a little wheat ; and the fields produce 
parsnips and oUier vegetables. The soil is in general 
a sandy clay, but all the environs are covered with 
salt, and the water of the lakes is brackish. Rock 
salt is found in large blocks, sometimes perfectly white, 
which are used for building materials. Crystallized 
gypsum also is found, and the rock is full of petrified 

an elevated plain. At its N.E. foot Is an ancient square fortress, 
of Saracen architecture, the lower part of which is still, in perfect 
preservation : it is called Kauar Eahtabi. This was their uhinuite 
point Not obtaining leave from the Bey of Dema to enter his 
territory, they left Eshtabi at noon on the 14th of November, and 
reached SlwiA oa the evening of the 18th. 

* Gen. Miiiutoli, however, makes it «ctend about nine miles in 
length, and no where much above two in breadth. Besides Siwah 
Kebir, the chief town, it contains three smaller ones, all fortified, 
and well-peopled j Siwah Shargleh, Siwah GharWih, and Maahiei 



MRs* Tet, notwHliftandlAgf ^8 almndaiiee of ialt 
throaghoat the distriet, the iprings are perfectly flweet, 
and the fresh water often runs dose to the salt watar. 
Nor can any soil be more fertile. Even in the middle 
of the salt lake to the west oC the town, there are two 
little islands, on which grow the date-tree and other 
fruit-trees : on the other ride are very fine olive-plant* 
ations, which are reached by a cansey made across 
the lake. To the west of Siwah is a sulphnr-mine, 
which was formerly worked, till it became an object 
of sanguinary contest. Mineral tepid iq>rings are 
numerous in the environs ; and iAie frequency of 
earthquakes is doubtless connected with these geolo- 
gical phenomena. 

The external appearance of the town of Siwah is 
striking and singular, as well as its internal arrange- 
ment. It is built upon a steep conical rock of testa- 
ceous limestone, and, both in its form and in its crowded 
population, bears a resemblance to a bee-hive. The 
streets, narrow and crooked, are like staircases ; and 
are so dark from the overhanging stories, that the 
inhabitants use a lamp at noon-day. In the centre of 
the town, the streets are generally 5 feet broad and 
about 11 feet high ; but others are so low that you must 
stoop to pass through them. Each house has several 
stories, tiie upper communicating with the lower by 
galleries and chambers which cover the streets* Th« 
number of stories visible is three or four, and is, on 
the whole, five or six. On every marriage, the father 
builds a lodgment for his son above his own, so that 
the town is continually rising higher. The external 
walls of the town are indined, and are flanked by 
towers. They form nearly a square about 400 yards 
in drcumferenoe, with b^ween twelve and fifteen 
gates. There are three wells within ibe waUt, one of 
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iweet, and two of bradkish water. The houseiEi and 
the walls are for the most part built of natron^ or mi. 
nend soda, and rock salt mixed with sand, coated with 
a gypseous earth, which preserves the salt from melt- 
ing. The town is divided into two quarters : the 
upper town is inhabited only by married people, 
women, and children; the lower, by widowers and 
youtiu, who, though allowed to go into the other 
quarter by day, must Retire at dusk under penalty of 
a fine. The total population of the town is between 
2000 and 2500 : that of the Oasis is supposed to amount 
to aOOO souls.* 

The predominant character of the Siwahans is sue- 
pidon and distrust ; they are jealous to excess, super, 
stitious, unsociable, and gloomy, yet not inhospitable ; 
rigid moslems, temperate and fru^^ and brave. Their 
language is said ^to be the Berber, which has been 
supposed to be a remnant of the ancient Punic The 
men wear a white cotton shirt with large sleeves, and 
reaching to the feet, with a sort of scarf called a mt* 
laifeh ; on the head, a tarhouch^ or red Tunisine cap, 
without a shawl or turban ; and yellow leather shoes. 
In winter, they wear an ihhram or blanket. The 
women wear a blue robe and milayeh; they braid their 
hair after the fashion of the women of Cairo, entwin. 
ing glass beads with it, and are fond of silver bracelets 
and necklaces and ear-rings of the same metal. They 
make baskets, both of straw and leaves, much resem. 
bling those of the Berbers, but of finer workmanship. 
A few mats also are made, and some rude vessels, but 
there are no other manufactures, the men being wholly 
employed in agriculture and trade. They make a sort 

* It is somewhat remarkable, that Mr. Browne should have 
given no description of this sii^sular town. The f^bove account 
xesti on the tettipHm^ oC^ French tatveUerpt 
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of idiM from the red date, whick they call lag^^ and 
drink very fredy : it is sweet and heady, but does 
not keep. They do not smoke, but diew leaf tob^coob 
Their common food consists of dates, rice, unleavened 
eakei, dough fried in palm-oil, kotis^kotts^ a sort of 
pudding, curdled milk instead of butter, occasionally 
the flesh of camels and goats, chickens, river shell-fish, 
beans and lentils. The cattle <^ the Oasis consist of 
only 260 oxen, 1500 asses, 900 goats, and but few 
oamels, whidi do not thrive here.* 

The trade of Siwah is carried on chiefly by the 
caravans. Five hundred loaded camels come from 
Egypt every year, by way of Damanhour, Fayoum, 
and Alexandria, bringing wheat, lentils, and other 
pulse, mihnfehs of blue and white doth, handkerchiefs 
and linen, leaf tobacco, looking-glasses, and ordinary 
Venetian glass-ware. The Little Oasis supplies them 
with rfee. The caravans from Tripoli, Mourzouk, 
and Fezzan, bring com, quilts, burwnues or blankets, 
tarbouches or bonnets, morocco boots and tUppers, 
sulphur, and slaves. In return for these various 
articles, the Siwahans have nothing to give but 
dates,*)- oil, and fruit. The dates, they carry them, 
selves to Alexandria and the Little Oasis, to exchange 
for some of the above commodities. The Bedouin 
Arabs frequent Siwah, where they are supplied with 
many articles of food at a cheaper rate than they 
could be obtained in the towns of Egypt. 

Opposite to the rode on which the town is built, on 
the east, is another similar hill, caOHedBeled-el'Koujfhry 
the andent town, in which are found quarries and 

* M. Drovetti mentkmi also the sheep and the buffido. The 
uses are fine and strong ; the cows lean and red-haired; the flheqp 
large, with broad, flat taOs. 

t From IKKX> to 9000 camel-kNids of dates are gafliered annually* 
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cafto6mbg t bttt tb^ il*e ikot of a Tiary r6inai>kal)le 
detcriptioB. No other remains of antiqaity liave be^ 
discovered in the immediate nesghbourhood of tht 
principal town ; but, considerably to the eastward, art 
found the ruins called El Birbe (the temple), which 
Mr. Browne first made the public of civilised Europe 
Acquainted with, though he was prevented from pur. 
•uhig the discovery. He describes it as '' a sing^ 
apartment, built of massive stones of the same kind as 
those of which the pyramids consist, and covered ori- 
ginally with six large and solid blocks that reach from 
one wall to the other. The length is 32 feet " in the 
^ar I** the height, about 18 ; the width, 15. . A gatd 
at one extremity forms the principal entrance, and 
two doors, also near that extremity, open opposite to 
each other. The other end is quite ruinoiis. Th^rO 
Is no appearance of uiy other edifice having been 
attadied to it, and the less so, as there are remains of 
sculpture on the ozterltn* of the walls. In the interi(M* 
kP6 thr(te rows of emblematical figures, a^>atently 
designed to Represent a procession ; and the space 
between them is filled wi4^ hieMglyphic characters, 
fhe soffit is also adorned in the same manner, <ba« 
one of the stones which, formed it, is fallen in : the 
ether five remain entire.* The sculpture is sufficiently 
distinguishable, and even the colours in some jdacefl 
remain. The soil around seems to indicate that other 
buildings have once existed near the place. I observed 
some hewn stones wrought in the walls of the modem 
buildings, but was unable to identify them by any 
Hiark» of sculpture.'**]* 

• Two of these have since been thrown down by an earthquake. 

t Browne's Travels, pp. 19»20. This traveller was toW, that there 
were numy other ruins near ; ** but» after walking for some time 
where they were described to be« and observing that they pointed 
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It is difficoH to recognise in this brief descrij^ian 
given by the English Traveller, the same site and 
ruins to' n^hich the following details relate. , A lei^e 
and a half from the town of Siwah, towards the £^* 
are ruins of a large temple built in the Egyptian style, 
to which the natives give the name of Omm Beydah. 
The vestiges of a triple enclosure, enormous stones 
lying on the ground, and masses, still standing, jir«ve 
it to have been a monument of the^ first order. The 
part still standing, and in toleral^e preservation, is 
11 yards in length, and consists of part of a prindpal 
giiteway and two great walls, which are covered with 
three enormous stones, measuring 27 feet by 34 : they 
must weigh about 100,000 lbs. The only apartment 
which can be made out, was . 37 yards and a .half ia 
lengths At the distance of seven yards .from the angle 
of the gateway, are fragments of columns a yard 
in diameter: the capitals scattered about are too 
much dila|Hdated to allow of making out the design. 
The edifice is built of testaceous limestm^, the. same 
as the rock on which the temple stands t the materials 
were procured from the mountain which lies to the 
east. Some large blocks present the appearance of a 

out M ruins what werfi in fact otily rough stones apparently de- 
tached ttcm the rock," he ''returned fatigued and dissatisfied.^ 
It ought to be menticmed, that he appears to h&ve laboured at the 
time under severe indisposition ; but he luul not Belz(Hii's scent for 
ruins. It is indeed clear, that he never penetrated to Siwah Kebir, 
the chief town, since lie describes Bl Birbe as only two mSes from 
the village he reached, whereas it is above twice that distance east 
of Great Siwah. The village at which he stopped, was probably 
Siwah ShargiehpEaUemSivnh. 

• According to M. Drovetti, Omm Beydah is a league and ahalf 
from Siwah Kebir towards the N.E. Baron Minutoli's account 
makes it one league to the iS.E., between Shargieh and DjeMDraru 
BnX>rih, The distances may be reconciled by suxiposing that s 
German league is refisRed to In the latter instance* The coitect 
hiring must be S.E. 
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beaatifbl cakareons spar, speckleJ mnd striped. The 
oounes are regular, the joints cemented with g^sum. 
ISie rock has been cut into the form of a wall, to form 
the outward enclosure, within which are remains of a 
stone waU, forming the inner enclosure. The ground 
on which the temple is built, is raised about five feet« 
The whole area of ruins is a rectangular space of 
about 860 feet by 300. The last stones towards the 
south, in the midst of ponds, would indicate, if they 
have not been removed from their places, that the 
temple was still more extensive. Behind the ruins 
towards the east, in the middle of a grove of palm- 
trees, near the village of Oharmy, are the remains of 
several chambers without sculpture. At the foot of 
the plateau, there is a marshy hollow, where a great 
quantity of water collects. The water of the springs 
has contributed to undermine the foundations of the 
temple, which have also been excavated to the depth 
of four feet and a half, so as to occasion the building 
to sink. These circumstances, together with the an- 
nual rains, the proximity of the salt lakes, and the 
friable nature of the materials, sufficiently account for 
the very ruinous state of the edifice. 

" It is the more to be regretted,'* remarks the 
writer, ^^ that the temple of Omm Beyddh is neariy 
destroyed, because the existing decorations bear the 
closest resemblance to the Eg^tian monuments. The 
figures, scenes, and arrangement are entirely the same. 
Here is tiie god wilh the ranCs head^ such as is seen at 
Thebes and I^atopolis, who here receives the homage 
of the priests. The ram is the figure that most fre- 
quently occurs among the ornaments. The interior 
and the ceiling of the apartment still standing, were 
richly adorned with hieroglyphic sculptures in relief, 
and painted. The figures of the gods and priests 

PABT IT. T 
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iarm iMg pfdoBmionB^ oocopytn^ tfaiee tcnm, mfm 
BMxmted with m midtitade o( hieroglyphio tablets^ 
painted blue or green. The same style and the s&me 
east of eoimtenance are remarked here as in ike 
moBuments of the Thebaid ; the same costomes and 
sacrifiees. The ceiling was oocopied by two rows of 
gigantio vnltores with extended wings, with tablets 
of hieroglyphics, and stars painted red on a Uoe 
greund. Under the mins of the entrance gate, and 
on two of die faces of a rectangular block, is sculp- 
tured in full relief, the figure of Typhon or the evil 
geRiuB, about fii^ feet high. A similar blodc has been 
vaed in the basin of the mosque of Siwah. They 
wete, without doubt, the pedestals of columns resem* 
Ming the Typhonium of Edfbu, to which these ruins 
a resemblance, but on a larger scale."* 



* Cabinet (^Voyages, pp. 2^-7. In b gubseqtient article, ihe 
fpUowins purticuhn are given on theiMithority otBaxoa MinutoIL 
Close to the entrance, Ammon receives luwaage from a Icing, who 
presents two obelisks. Behind the god stands Venus Dione, as in* 
ibate of the temple. At immediate ornaments of the portal, are 
fMD s MipiBt^ ifHiKiduoad as in arabesque border^ a male ti^ilnx 
tepo^Dg, with the lun ot the NOe between his feet; the lacM^ 
falocm or hawk ; and next to it, the disk of the sun surrounded 
with the serpent, bearing on its iieck the mystic key. A mas9 of 
lock whidi has fUlen ddwn, seems likewise to have sculptures <m 
the exterior. FiiBt appears Us, diatis^uished by the horned dMt 
on her head ; next, Osiris (according to the Ammonian mythology 
the son of Ammon), with the head-dress and palm-brandies, and 
above, the goafs horns enclosing the sun's disk ; then foBow two 
4lvinitie8, mala and female, with aerpent^s heads ; then D^ora, the 
Egyptian Hercules, with the sphere on his head; and Mia«irm 
(Nelth) with a ram's head, the mysterious goddess of Sals and 
mother of the Sun, with the solar disk and the symbol of the Aga 
ModtfrnoA. Of the malt figure which Mlows, aoSj tiie ann and 
af:eptre are preserved, and all the other sculptures of the 'r***f*fir 
Wfi too much decayed to be ascertained. The intoEk» is likewise 
•■tbrely covered with sculptures, the symmetri<;al arrangaoent of 
^Aichia.vstypleaifei^ Tke height of the waBs^^rom the ^S^ped 
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Ja evident ; and m qnarter ci m league to the S.£. «f 
these ruins, in a pleaiant . groye -of date-palms, is the 
eelebrated Fountain of the Sun, fbnnerly dedicated to 
the Aaunonian deity. It it about 80 paces in lenigth^ 
80 in hreadth, and the depth is stated to be six fa.. 
tkoms. It is pofiBctly transparent, and innumerable 
email bubbke oonstantly rise hem the bottom, as in 
boiling- water. A peraodical change in the tempera* 
tnxe is still peroeptiUe. It h warmer by night than 
by day, and a steam usually rises frmn it in the mom* 
|ng ; a fact netioed hy ancient writers; It forme a 
little lake, from which issues a limpid l»ook, that soon 
joins anodier spring in the same pafan-grove ; and their 
united wat^B flowing towards the temple, form the 
swamp already mentioned, owing, pnri^aMy, to the 
stopping up o£ the ancient drains. Pahn^bushes and 
tfuhes grow in abundance in this marsh. Close by 
this fountain, in the shade of the pafan-grove, are the 



border to the celling, !s I9| feet. The cdUng is ornamented with 
Vttttoiee, with otttstretdied wings, sad hadg^ of Omunand in their 
taloniy between stanw Next the ceiling is a row of symbolical 
figures : sacred £!alcons« over which is the solar disk and serpent* 
do homage to the sceptre of the gods, and between them are tablets 
ef hieroglyphics. The second row of figures represents a religioiai 
iBStiviO. PilgfimswithstoTes ate coming ftoa a distaiice and sahit* 
ing each other ; then come men bearing dishes, and others prepare^ 
to dance ; then, sacred candelabra in the form of the lotus, before 
wlildi persons stand hi ttie attitude of adoration, with tables set 
out, and numerous platforms. B^ow the hieroglyphics is a broader 
Hne of figures. Ammon with the ram's head, enthroned within 
lotttMtems, is worshipped fey a kneding figure, probaMy th» 
#amider of die temple, and surrounded by the oo-temiiter dirini* 
ties; Isis, honied, Oefaris, with the crook and scourge, Phtha» 
Neith, Ajnifais, and others; the male and female deities altera 
Mrthig. On the eppoeite side, the repieseDtatioas are sfanilai^ 
anaiigod. Annoo is again seen hi Us lotus sanctuary, as befoiet 
and then if a nprsMiitation of s stdemtt sacriflee. 

T 2 
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andent f onnclalkmt of a imaU temple, snppoMd te he 
the remains. of the imall AmmoniaiL sanctuary men- 
tioned by Diodorus as being near tbe J^ountain of the 
Sun. The natives asaeited that, some years before, a 
Frank had gone near this spring, in consequence ^ 
which it had suddenly ceased to flow, bi^t it burst feitdi 
again, after his departure. Mr. Brov^ne must hsve 
been the traveller alluded to,, although eithmr he was 
i|Ot aware of being near the fountain, or he has omit- 
ted to notice it. It would seem, from this circum- 
stance, that the spring is liable to intennit. 

The village of Swmh Shar^ieb (Baoton Slwah), 
situated on a hill in the vidnity of Omm Beydah, m 
supposed by the General to be the site of ihe andent 
palace of Ammon.* Its situation is in favour of the 
supposition, and antique remains are stiU to be found 
at Shargieh. •> 

To the S.£.^ of Omm Beydah is a mountain called 
DjebelDrara Enbrik^ (or, as M. CalUaud writes it, IMrr 
Abouberiqtte^) which is full of quarries and catacombs. 
It is from this mountain that the materials were ob- 
tained for building the great temple. It is composed of 
Hmestone mixed with gypsum, and containing beds oi 
fossil shells, and is divided into several conical emi. 
nences. From the summit is obtained a very exten- 
sive view over the whole district. Several of the 
excavations, which appear to have been originally quar- 
ries, have been converted into catacombs, and adorned 

• Diodorus, xvii. 50. Curtius, Iv. 7. This Siwidi Shargldi 
might seem to be the Gharmif or Agharmy of M. Drovetti, who 
ooi\iectures, from the ancient foundations found tbeve* that it irat 
the site of the citadel of Omm Beydah. He describes it as situated 
to the E. of Siwah, at a short distance ttaca. Omm Beydah* the 
rukis of which it commanrts, being built on s steep lock, like 
^iwah Kebir. Tlie word Gharmy« bow^v^a omep neanr to 
OAorNeh, or Westscn Siwah, 



vMplftM. ne-'ftflttiifl« M. DKfrettl esteved, iss 
aft uniBAkhad ApAnnMttt, 17 ^^ by 19|, the roof 
mepgm\/ok by liz s^inare plOars. At the back, it ap« 
fOMTS tohsv« Gottuttnnieated with a sabterraneous pas- 
sage which the sands have blocked up. Another 
iMaooinb near thia is entlrdy fitted up. The natives 
iliy, that it contains a subtenrameous paMage cornnm- 
^eatkig with the itained temple at Omm Beydah. 
SoBM Oreek chaapaetMli are carelessly traced up<m tiiie 
Mok. A MtUe higher up is a third hypog^Wit of better 
workmanship, consisting of four chambers. ' The en«* 
tniaoe hall is 98 feet by 19^, and appears to hdve'been 
etnameoted with six oohtmns, of which nothing reteiaina 
bat the capitals suspended to the teof. The cornice 
and amamental woric are in tiie Egyptian style, but* 
ihm% are no hieHglypMes, sculptures, 6r inscriptions. 
To the N. W. of Omm Beydah is an insulated conical 
hill, called Dfiihel Mwttd^^ or Garet^l-Moia Shargieh 
(Ihe hill of sepuldires on the east), which in eotoplet^ly 
peirfbrated wHh ftiinflar escavatkms. The sepulchres 
and passages are hewn in the limesto&e rock without' 
modi skai, but many of liheiii ai^e adtArhed wfth Me- 
vaglyphios en stucco, paittted green, red, yellbw, and 
Use. There are also traees of Oreek inscriptions. 
No tembs are met with that have not been violated, 
and nething is found wHMn them, but desolation and' 
ittbbish, crumbling bones and torn bandages. The 
fhigments ediibit no positive indication of embahnent, 
and no bitumen is to be met with. In 1820, a part 
of these catacombs was inhabited by a tribe of Araba 
fKQBi dift Oa«s ofAmgeiah, and fionnM a subterraneotts 
Village.* Although none of them will admit of com. 

'•» Mr. Bfovnw dw^rlbet mvm «aM a v«tton>» meMurlng tibout Yf • 
tm. kfjpe^ nd « Hett fcr heiglMi. They were without ornament 
oriiMcriptioo>aiiilwe(f ffltartly of ailnlteioroEda. m.thflBi- 
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psriioa wiUitliA eatapOBilig of Uribei » Al6iindri%' 
•nd.they ^ire piv>bal)ly of nwch more modem .dAl»|» 
Uiey are an iiiterMting memorial of tlte ancient popo- 
lofusness an4 flourishing state of this imulated «et« 
tlement* ... 

. JB^ut w^ have yet to .explore .the e nyirons of Siwah. 
to the veAtward. In pursuing .the route £rom Sitfah 
Kebir to the Sacred I<ake, we first traverse for an 
hour a large plain covered with salt, in a direction a 
Uttle inclining to N. ; and then^^for two hours more, 
triavelofer. sands. On the right haaud, are a largo 
sdlt lake and the m<Hm,tain. called JDf 06^/ Garah ei 
Xaa^eK Beyond thia mountain, in a sandy plaiii, 
stand the ruins of a temple called Amoudein. Its 
form was. that of a long parallelogram QOieet by 25.; 
The fa<jade has inclined wiilla, and rests upon a raised 
basement composed of square, blocks of testaceous 
limestone, in regular oou|«es aboat six indies high 1 
the other parts are of. sun-burned brick. There are 
net sculptures or hieroglyphics; only some Oneek duu 
racters on the facade. Kamys^.is agreeably situated. . 
A. stream <^ sweet wfiter meanders fi^om £. toW., 
watering fertile .^urdeps, planted with the olive, the: 
peach, and th^ ppgueg^anate. Not far from the.vil. 
lage are the, remaii^ ,of an a^cieiit edifice of hewn, 
stone, 92 fieet in length, the style of which is some, 
thing similar , to the i^yptian, Imt the ruins are of an 
indeterminate character. , There is also a quantity of 
rubbish of ancient buildings in the neighbourhood* : 



wece ** naaay parts of human dcnllf and otfaor bones, with flnig«. 
toenta oi skin, and even of bait attadied to them. - All these have 
imdergone the action of fire.'* It is not easy to undentand how 
the hair could resist the flfe. It is erident* however, that theie 
must be fn^prnents oi mummies, destroyed by the modem inhs* 
bitants, possibly Ibr 1^ ^alf^p of the bitunwn«. 
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The mootitaln,' whieh resemUes Bjehel Mouta in 
form, is e:teayated in a multitude' of catatxymbs, but of 
smaller dimensions and inferior workmanship. In 
several (^ them, the outer gattes have the Egyptian 
cornice and jambs, but- they are without paintings or 
sculpture. The interior is so clean that they seem 
not to have been used. The human remains found 
in them, have no traces of bitumen or of embal- 
ment. 

At a short dist^ice from'Kamyseh, there is a temple 
of Gre^ or Roman construction, caUed Deir Roum or 
Kasr Roum, '' The part still staiidiiig is divided into 
three apartments, the longest of which is 49 feet by 
2H; the height, 18| feet; but the traces of ruins 
extend to the length of 108 feet. The roof, composed 
of large stones,' is still remaining in a great part of 
the building : ten stones are in their pUMses, but the 
roofs of the sanctuary and the portico have fallen. 
Before the temple was a large space surrounded with 
walls, the remains of which are seen extending about 
60 feet in front. What is remarkable is, that the 
architecture is of the -Doric order : all the sculptures, 
cornices, friezes, and mouldings ure executed with 
much care.* The perfection of this work may Justly 
excite surprise, in a country lying 130 leagues from 
the Nile, and in the midst of the'lmniense deserts of 
liibya. With the exception' of the cornices, there is 
noising which puts us in mind <^ the^E^pyptian style ; 
neither sculptures nor hieroglyphics ; nor are there 
any inscriptions. Above the lintel of the door of the 

* « About six mites ficom Siwsh, we paMed a stttall building gC 
the Doric tmler, apparently designed for a temple. The proper-. 
tioM an those«r the best«g»of awhiteclMM^ thovi^ thema^risli 

as9 prcM«Mryt"^BBowi^i p» tt« 
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Mtactnary^ tkerd are two stones, tligbily IncHneS so a§ 
to make a flat aroh, the wb<de thickness of the wall^ 
to serve as a brace. At some distance from the rnlns 
are rocks hollowed out into catacombs, mnning from 
N.W. to &£. They are in the southern and most 
•legated part of the mountain, and do not differ from 
ihose abeady described. At the foot of the mountain 
are numerous tombs formed of sun-burned bricks : 
their form is that of a semi-circular arch. On the 
same f^t are the ruins of columns and remains of 
atone tombs in a state of utter dilapidation. The 
place is called Belled Jtoum, which announces the 
former existence of a town peopled by the Roumy; 
that is to say, the Cheeks or the Romans, for the 
Arabs give that name to both. 

*^ From Deir Roum, we piv)ceed to Lake Arac&yeh 
(or Arashieh) in a north-westerly direction. The 
first village we meet with is Agarmeh, which is in 
ruins, and lying near the lake. Further on, a full 
day's journey from Siwah, there is another smaller 

lake in the plain of Chyatah The Lake of Arashieh 

it two days and a half Journey from Siwah, in a valley 
oiclosed by two mountains, which extend from £. toW. 
On the road are several plains watered by springs of 
fresh water. The lake is from six to seven leagues in 
circumference." M. Calliaud had been unable to 
obtain permission to repair to this place. The Pasha^s 
Jirmaun failed to shake the determination of the 
shiekhs on this pmnt. They would sooner perish, 
they said, than suffer a stranger to- approach that 
sacred islet, which, according to their belief, real or 
pretended, contained talismans and treasures of mys- 
tenotts potency. It was said to oontain a teiaple, in 
which are the signet and swwd of llie prophet, lh» 
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palladiiim of their independence ; and wb to him who 
should dare to lay hands upon them.* M. Drovetti, 
however, we are informed, not only reached the lake, 
hut, under the protection of Hassan Bey*s little army, 
went all round it. They found neither monuments 
nor treasures, and^ati^ nothing in the lake but naked 
rocks. Strange to say, however, though provided 
with a boat, it does not appear that M. Drovetti 
thought it worth while to visit those rocks, or even to 
take soundings, but contented himself with circom- 
ambulating the banks, as if really withheld by a spell 
from reaching the mysterious and inaccessible island* 

Mr. Browne had more enterprise, and would have 
succeeded, had he but had M. Drovetti's boat. At 
the end of two days from Siwah, he arrived at the 
place which had been described to him, and which, he 
says, is not far from the plain of Gegabib. There can 
be little doubt that it is the lake in question, although 
he vaguely describes it as '' a small lake of salt water,** 
and there are other lakes in the neighbourhood. ^^ I 
found in it,*' he says, '' misshapen rocks in abun- 
dance, but nothing that I could positively decide to 
be ruins; nor, indeed, was it likely that any such 
should be found there, the spot being entirely destitute 
of trees and fresh-water. Yet, I had the curiosity to 
approach nearer to these imaginary ruins, and accord- 
ingly forced my horse into the lake. He, from fatigue, 
or weakness, or inability to swim, soon found himself 
entangled, and could not keep his head above water. 
I f^ with him, and was unable immediately to detach 
myself. At length, when I found myself again on 
dry ground, the circumstances I was under prevented 

• Gentral MinutQirs aeeoont it, tbat they an suppoMd to be the 
ring, iwotd, and crown of the (peat magidsnof the EMt, Kip§ 
0olonuHi« 
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me from ma2dx^ itirtiiar ohierratioii tn ihit UHaad 
and lake.'* • 

, The Arabs say, that they hare repeatedly attempted 
to reach the island with a favourable wind, but, just as 
they have arrived, the wind has always become con- 
trary, and, notwithstanding their utmost efforts, they 
have been driven back to the opposite shore. The 
mis^venture of the English Traveller, and the un- 
intelligible conduct of the French ez-consnl, might 
almost lead one to believe that there is some fatality 
Attaching to the enterprise. 

Still further to the west, a seven days* journey from 
8iwah, is another Oasis, called the CHisis of Augelah. 
The lai^est village in the district is called Jalot, near 
which is Oud Alle (Oom Dailaf) which contains a 
temple. Augelah is a day's journey further. There 
ifl another temple at a place called Oom Measotts. 
From that point, it is seven days' journey to Barca 
(Gyrene) and Bengazy (Berenice). The road passes 
through a valley in which terminate all the roads 
coming from the west.*!* 

Comparatively little is known as yet, as will be 
evident from the preceding narrative, of the Libyan 
provinces. The traces of ancient civilization are found 
to extend at intervals, in all directions, over a large 
proportion of the country which, in our maps, is a 
blank desert. D'Anville too hastily, for once, affirmed, 
that the Santariah of the Arabian geographers, 

• Browne* p. S6. It must be remarkedx however, that a tekci 
seven leagues in circumference, could not easily be croMcd on 
horseback. 

t CabiBeCof Voyages, p. 312. A^j^tHaht the Ai^fOaof Herodotus, 
is perhaps the Auscherim of the Crerman travellers, near U^eibti 
OsMr, the Gnat Mountain, an^)Qx>attar of TrlpoU^aiidtiievalky 
nay be Wady HacAon* 
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^ererer tbdt place is, mnst represent tlie ancient 
Ammonia, because '* the natnre of the cmmtry admits 
no other object to embarrass the choice." * Siwah 
tan, he thinks, be no other than the ancient Mareotis. 
Mr. Browne supposed it to be the Siropum of Ptolemy. 
Mliat then is Kamyseh or Belled Roum ? M. Malte 
Bran says, that Siwah is the country of Ammon, the 
Santariah of Abulfeda, and the Sant Ryah of Idrisi.-)- 
That Siwah is Ammon, Major Rennell has brought a 
great deal of learning to prove ; and it may now be 
considered, perhaps, as ascertained. 

OASIS OF EL KASSAR. 

The Oasis Parva of the ancients lies at the distance 
of between four and five days to the S.E. ot Siwah, 
and consists, like the Great Oasis, of a series of inha* 
bited spots. We have already traced the route from 
Fayoum, by which Mr. Belzoni arrived at this Oasis, 
as far as Rejen-eUKassar^ a small Oasis whidi 
he reached on the second day after ' entering the 
desert.:): The next day, continuing his rdute toward 
the west, he arrived at an open plain of sand and 
stones, in which are found about thirty large ^mt«/V^ 
nearly in the form of a parallelogram, froin twenty to 
thirty feet long: these, he conjectures, may have been 
jBrected over the troops which Cambyses sent to reduce 
^e Ammonians, and who perished in the Libyan 
desert. The Bedoweens stated, that, at a short dis- 
tance, there are a great many more mounds of. the 
same description. § The next two days were occupied 

• lyAiivffle, ii, 168. f VoL iv. p. 173* 

• % Sm pp. SS* 23* of tliif votome. 
. |SlrA.Eitny>Brtiiiwcxpi€iMMhiiCdnTictton>thattfa^ 

lal mouxuU or hiUockai as they are found «U ever tilt dcNitt I* 
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in trayerMiig a level plain covered with brown and 
Uack pebUes. In the evening of the third day from 
Rejeuy he reached the Btthr^hela^ma^ or Dry River^ 
running N. and S., and saw high rocks to the west.* 
At noon on the fourth day, the rocks of EHoah (¥^ 
Wah) were in sight, and two crows appeared ; a sure 
sign that water was not far off. In the afternoon, 
they reached the brink of the Oasis, ^^ a valley sur. 
rounded with high rocks, which form a spacious plain 
of twelve or fourteen miles injength, and about six in 
breadth. There is but a small portion of the valley 
cultivated, on the opposite side ; and it can be dis- 
tinguished only by the woods of palm-trees which 
cover it. The rest of the valley is sand, but has 
evidently been cultivated throughout, and nlany tracts 
might yet be rendered fertile. Several small hills are 
scattered about, some having at top a natural spring, 
and being covered with rushes and small plants. The 
first village at which our Traveller arrived, called 
Za|xx>, is described as a beautiful place. Intemuxed 
with the date*tree8, were apricots, figs, almonds, 
pkuns, and swne grapes ; and the soil was verdant with 
grass and rice. Beyond this, is an open plain covered 
in some places with fine salt as white as snow ; '' and 
what is more singular, several rivulets run over that 
salt plain, and form a sediment of their own, which 

going from Siout to the Great Oaski, he passed for wcxoa cUstaaoe 
among sinfflar heaps. It is difficult to account for their fcHxaation* 
if they ore not sepulchral. 

• ** This place has all the appearance of water having beoi in 
it ! the bank and bottom are quite full of stones and sand. There 
are several islands in the coitre. But the most remarkable circum« 
ttmce is, that, at a certain height upon the bank, there is a mark 
evidCTtly as if the water had reached so hi^ : the colour of the 
materials above that mark is also mudi lighter. The island has 
the Hune mark and on the same lev^*'^B«UEOirx, toL iL p* 193* 
0sep.8iocaiisTolume. 
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does opt incoriKMrftte in any way ivith the sah, and 
keeps quite sweet." A little fnnher are sereral tondbs 
in the rock, not unlike tho- catacombs of Egypt,' the 
shafts running down in various direcdoais ; and there 
are ruins of an old edifice of 8un*bumed brick, wfaioh 
Mr. Belzoni supposed, from its form, to have been a 
church. There has evidently. been a town in ikh 
direction. Another chasm in the rock further on, 
called by the superstitious natives the Devil's Habi- 
tation, was found to. lead into various small diambers, 
excavated in the Egyptian manner, but withoat 
hieroglyphics. In an inner apartment were several 
sarcophagi of burned day, of the size, and form of a 
man : " they are two inches tiiick, and baked very 
strong ; the lids are quite flat, , and have a head of a 
man, demon, or animal just above the head of the 
mummy." Near the village is a rivulet, the waters 
of which have the property of dying white wo(^en a 
deep black in twenty-four hours. '' This is a great 
accommodation to the women and children, who are 
nearly all covered with gowns of that colour : the 
shiekhs are in white." To the south of Zaboo^ at the 
distance of a mile and a half, several heaps of rubbish 
and some more tombs mark the site of an aneient 
town. 

Proceeding over some sandy banks to the west of 
the village, and crossing a plain, our Traveller as- 
cended some rocks which separate the district of 
Zaboo from El Kassar,* the chief village in the Oasis, 
distant a three hours' journey. A forest of palm- 
trees surrounds this village^ and stretches over a wide 
circuit, inclosing a great space of cultivated land. The 
houses of the village are of mud, roofed with a few 
beams of palm-tree, old mats, and straw. One whole 
lane of them has been built npon the ruins of some 

PART IV. u 
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grmt edifise, taiA blodn <^ stone proiJeet in sdvenl 
ptrts into the petk. On the nerth side of ihe village 
ace remaina of a Gieek temple (or perhaps chnrch), 
eoDsisting of a high wall with two lati^ sides, and 
an arch in the eentre. ^' It is so situated that it must 
have been built on the ruins of another of larger di- 
mensions.'* * Near this village, as at Zabeo, are 
several sepulchral excavations, in eadi of which were 
found several saro^hagi of burned day, inclosing 
OBunmiies wrapped in coarse linen without asphidtum, 
and oonsequendy not in good preservation, though 
eomparativdy modem. Near the ruins, in the centre 
ef a beautlM grofe of pahn and other trees, is a foun- 
tain, whidi, like the Fountain of the Sun at Siwah, 
undergoes a singular variation of temperature. Is 
iq^ngB {torn the bottom of a w^, S feet square, and 
above 00 deep, and overflows in a rivulet, which irri- 
gates some cultivated land. When Mr. Belzoni first 
put his hand into this water, ^dilch was after sunset, 
H felt warm ; (he supposes about 60^ of Fahr., for he 
had broken his thermometor ;) at midnight, he found 
it apparently much warmer, so that it nught be at 
100^. In ^e m<M*ning, before sun-rise, he visited it 
again, en pretext of bailing, and found it of a medium 
temperature, not so warm as in the evening; but, 
when he returned at noon, it appeared quite cold. 

• By meuis of a telescope, (for he was not fuflfbred to approadi 
the edifice nearer than 150 feet,) Mr. Bdaoni discovored above th« 
cornice on the lateral wall, the Roman letters E. P. H. S. The 
people were much alarmed at the first production of the magical 
hisCrmnent ; but great was the ^stonidmiait of the oM shlekh on 
kx^dng throu^ it, to find tike stones brought so near him. He 
thought this not fair, as Mr. Bdzoni had promised not to do any 
thing magical, and this mode of drawing the ruin to him was the 
^ame as if he hod gone near the ruin. But at last, the teleacqpe 
toought Ihook into exoellent kiununir. 
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Tbeie rtantSoBM^hBU ctispofled to isorlbe attogetiher td 
the changes in the atmoiq^ere ; particularly a« the 
water has heen found, upon anatysis, to be pore, and 
free from any saline admixture. It is not very easy, 
howerer, to understand, how water should, under any 
drcumstances, have an apparent sensible temperature 
ef 100° at midnight, and yet not be hot. 

Mr. Belzoni's plui was, to pass on to the Oasis of 
Siwah, redconed a fbnr days* journey ; but he could 
not obtain a guide. He then resolved to go to the 
Oasis of Ei Haiaf, three days to the S.W., whither his 
guide at length 'consented to accompany him. He 
found it to be a long tract [in the form of a crescent, 
above twenty miles from point to point. At the fur. 
ther extremity, which is the best cultivated, is the 
site of a small ancient town. Here are baths, appa» 
rently of Roman construction, Ih^ good preservation 5 
a Greek diurch, built in the form of a cross, of bricks 
burned and unbumed, about 60 feet by 20; and a 
strong building, inclosing a deep well, which Mr. Bel- 
>onl Gonduded to have been a Coptic convent. The 
waBs of the houses, and the high wall of another large 
edifice, are still to be seen. The water here is very 
sweet, and the land produces good rice and barley; 
but the only inhabitants were four men and two 
women. It seems that these remote settlements are 
liable to the ruthless incursions of the Bedouins, who, 
at the time that the crops are ripe, strip the poor in- 
habitants of the fruits of their labour, and leave them 
to subsist as they may. 

On our Traveller's return to £1 Kassar, he offered 

to purchase any antiquities which shduld be brought 

him ; but he obtained only " a broken Grecian vase, 

of bronze, about eight indies high, and a small cherub 

of Greek workmanship." He was very strongly pressed 

v2 
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hy the kadi to torn mcMlem and settle among tliem, 
instead -of '* going after stones." He was offered lands 
and the choice of foor wives, the full Mohammedan 
complement ; and had no small difficulty in satisfac- 
torily excusing himself from accepting so generous an 
offer. A severe £b11 confined him for some days at 
Zaboo. At length, on the 8th of June, he again set 
out, and readied Rejoi on the 11th. Thence he 
turned S.£. by E., to a place called El Moele^ wbicb. 
he reached on the afternoon of the 13th. In this 
place he foimd ruins of a small ancient village, and 
the remains of a very large Christian church and con- 
vent. '^ Some (^ the paintings on the wall are very 
finely jn'eaerved ; particularly the figures of the twelve 
apostles on the top of a nidie over an altar : the gold 
is still to be seen in several parts, and their faces are 
well preserved. This place is situated at the end of 
a long tract of land, which [had been Icultivated in 
£ormer times, but it is now abandoned for want of 
water. It extends more than ten miles from W. to 
£." The party were much disi^pointed at finding 
no fresh water here. They again set off, and travel- 
UBg by night, reached the Bohr Fmm«/ before sun-rise 
on the 14th. On the evening of that day, Mr. Bel- 
zoni reached Sedmin, and on the next day, Beni 
Souef.' 

GREAT OASIS. 

f 

The Thebaic Oasis, the Oasis Magna of the ancients, 
is the first halting.place of the Dar-Four caravan, 
which assembles at Manfaloot and Siout.f £1 Karjeh, 
the principal tOwn, is situated in lat. 26P V N.^ lon^. 

• Bdaoni, vol. iL pp. 17&--935. 
t Seep. 40, 
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9dPlifSii*1<m'^ayk (ftheot 44 iMin) W/of fnfu 
diaat, and about the tame distanoe S.W. of SUmt. It 
ooositU of annmboroffevtile apota, iOiMnmtedbydetert 
intervals, in a lino parallel with the ooorse of tiia 
I>^ila, the whole extent being nearly 100 n^ei. 
. The daioant frem the great ridge whidh formi the 
western wall of Egypt, into the low desert in whWh 
the oatsf lie, is steep and rngged^ Mr. Browne was a 
foil hour in reaching the bottom of Djebsl Rumlh^ 
the name giren to the] high rodcy mountain whi^ 
oocDii in the eanmm route from Siont. It eonstets 
of a ooane tufs, and is entirely eterila. From the 
ttunmit, the view extends over the boundless desert* 
In four hours and a half firom the foot of ihe moun^ 
tabi, he reached Ahi k Ditieh, at the nortfaem extf»* 
mity of the Oasis, the first ^aoe where water is founds 
Frem this place, it is a mardi of eight hoars over 
desert to £1 Kai^feh, of which he gives no acoount. 
£ix hours further i» BeuUk, a wMtdiedly poor plaee, 
the houses being mero mod hnts, gen e i ' a Uy without 
a roof; bat it Aimished good water, and the daravm 
halted there for a day. Fourteen hours of banren 
covntry intervene between Beulak and Beiris. Two 
hoars beyond the latter, is Mughess, the last village 
efthe Oasis toward the SooEthOTn Desert ; situated, ae« 
eording to Mr. Browne, in Ut. 25* 18' N., long. SJT 
84' B., being 1" f S. of El Karjdi. It is not a little 
ranarlcable, that neither ihh Traveller nor any of his 
predecessors, should have been aware of three very 
beautiful temples and a singular necropolis, near El 
Karjeh, and lying very Mttle out of the route. These 
magnificent ruins wen first discovered by M. Calliaud 

- * Ed m o arto ne, p. 140. TMs is neariy the fame paraOd as that 
eCTbcbab ME.Bnfmis»BdsittobeiB]iit.a9>tr«lonfr890 4»'. 

U8 
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ia 1818. 'W^ flve incMiMd iar iis& deseription of 
them to Sir Archibald Edmonttone, who vitited the 
Oftsis aboBt eight monthii after, and had moreorer 
the good fortune to diieover another Oasis, 100 miles 
to the westward, the existence of whifch had not pre- 
'vlOasly been suspected by EcgTOpeans. We shall avail 
Olirseires of his narrative.. 

*^ After pitching our tents as usual outside the 
town (El Garg6), and receiving the visit of ceremony 
firekn the shiekh, we took a guide, and went to see 
some antiquities in the neighbouriuod. At about a 
mile and a half to the N., we perceived a building on 
son eninence, which proved to be a small quadrangular 
temi^e, called £1 Natkra^ 31 feet long by 20 feet 8 
iaehes wide, of which tluree sides remain, but the 
fourth is quite" destroyed. The walls on the inside 
are covered with figures uid hieroglyphics, greatly de- 
Isoed, but of unusual elegance. There was the usual 
indosure of unbumt hritk ; a defence necessary in a 
country so much exposed to hostUe incursmn as this 
has always beoi. From this summit, we discovered 
with infinite satisfaction aiarge temple at a short dis« 
tanee to the N.W. ; and, on a hi^ ground still fur- 
ther to the ntnthward, several buildings like the ruins 
of an Arfib town. On approaching tlM» temple^ we 
were struck widi the beauty of the situation, in the 
midst of a rich wood consisting of pafan, particularly 
that species called the dh^m (or doum), aoada, and 
other trees, with a stream of water in front. .In point 
pf magnitude, it far exceeded any we had hitherto 
seen ; but, as the evening was closing in, we thought 
it better to leave the examination of it to another 
time. Wishing, however, to satisfy our curiosity with 
respect to what we su]qposed to be the Arab town, we 
rode 1^ to it, and> to our astopishment^ found, not 
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trk&i xre had expected^ bat a regular mcropdlis or 
cwmetery, oonaifting of a great variety o£ buildings, 
eac^ the reeeptade of mnininies. < We could take but 
a baaty view of it, at it was quite dark hd&re we could, 
return to our. tent.' 

.' ^^ J'inding we were so well pleased wltb what ibi^ 
had shewn us, our guides told us of two other anci^it 
l^ujldings, which, as well as that of £1 Carg6, M. 
Drovetti had been to a few days before. We aocoed- 
ingly mounted our horsea early the next Pimming, and 
proceeding in a south-westerly direction^ in:three hiMm 
reached a height surrounded with a wall* On en- 
tering this, we found. a ruined Arab village, built 
within the enclosure of a h^ge temple, called by our 
guide, Cazar el GoeUa. The exterior is so choked up 
with, these hovds, that we were unable to measure, or 
tp take any ske^ of it. The i^t^ior is divided iAto 
four, parts. In the middle of > the . second and piino^ptti 
duunber have been four columns with varied capitals^ 
(mly eight feet in circumference. The fourth comfart- 
ment is subdivided into three small (diambers, low^ 
than the. rest of the building, of which the centre was 
the adytum. Hieroglyphics and figures are carvigd 
only in this and the* prindpal i^artra^at* In froat 
of the temple, which faoes the east, there Js. an arear 
extending considerably beyond it, having toMesybave^r 
visible, of two rows of pillars four deep. This oolon- 
jiade conmAunioates with the outer wall, and leads to 
a stone gateway opposite to its prindpal entrance* 

'^ On leaving this, we bent our course towards the 
&.£., and in. forty minutes reaehed our other poittt» 
It is an indosed eminence like the last, with a few 
palms scattered about. Within are the ruins of several 
buildings of uuburnt brick, apparently andent« But 
the principal object i9 » small temple, of remarkalify 
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digint pNportltoi and caic»11ant mmmry^ knom bf 
^6 name of ^ Cojvar el Zian^ 45 faei long wad &^ 
feet 1 inch htoad* The first chamber, meafiuriDir 99 
£wllOmQhesbyl7feeta,iiperfMtlyplmm. Beyond^ 
are two more opening from it : that <a the right hand 
la ei:treite^ nariow, being only 2 feet 7 inches wide, 
and 10 feet 4 inches hmg, having another aceesa 
tbioogh the main wall ; the <^her is 15 feet 4, by 7 
feel 9 indies wide, and at the end of it, epponte to 
the entrance of the tem^e, is a lasga niche, which haa 
aontainad a statue, with a winged globe and othcv 
emblems carved round it. The doorway, on the out- 
aide, is ricUy omameated wi^ figofts, and over it ia 
%0reak inscription.*... .The date enables us to fix th« 
sestoration of the teaaiide at A.I>. 14(k : 

'^ The day^was isr advaaoed before we began to 
zetum* On our way, we crossed a rsaaa r kably strong 
^lybeate stream, uid, at the village of Oenau, were 
shewn another quite hot, deeply impivgnated with 
inm and sul^mr. The shdhh and inhabi ta n ts of thta 
place shewed us, as usual, muck attendtm ; and soma 
baead they gave us^ waa the bast we had tasted in 

^' The following moining, we paid a second trisit to 
*tfaa (i^reat) temple, and foand «ioi]gh to occupy ua 
thera till cvaning. We entered it through a dromoe^ 

' • «« iy> AirnnsMt [tba Gvtat Qod of TehaMBiyiii «m1 the «o- 

templar gods> for Hm perpetual presesrvatkm of Antoiuniu Cmuof 
our lord, and his whole house : the cell of the temple and the ves- 
tibule were r^alred and renewed under Avidlus Hellbdorus, go- 
weaca of Hgypt, Beptiu^u Maoro iMAi^ commandei^iB-diief , and 
Pliniui Capko general pf the forces, la the tbkd year of the esatr 
peror Caesar Titus iElius Adrianus Antoninus Augustus* the Pious. 
Mesore the eighteenth <Aug. 11).** Tchonemyris would appear to 
be^ Asme of the places whst detty is meant by.tfad god Am^ 
MMa* tt to bsid to fsy.j 
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of whidi the indosnres are so broken, tihact it is diffi- 
cult to discern aceurately the shape. We ooold dis- 
ting>ai8h, however, that it had been formed by - a 
parapet wall surmounted with a cornice, connecting 
ten columns, with spaces for entrances on eadi side. 
The ten^le stands east and west, and a rich cornice 
runs all roimd the top. The front is completely covered 
with colossal figures and hieroglyphics, which, as they 
extend but half way on the north and south sides, 
give the whole extericnr an unfinished appearance. The 
great doorway is much ornamented, and leads to a 
magnificent apartment, 60 feet 8 by 54 feet 3, widi 
twelve columns, 13 feet 2 inches in circumference : it 
is nearly filled with sand. On the left hand of the 
entrance, are two small, dark chambers, one over tht 
ot^her, of which it would be difficult to assign the nse. 
The second chamber (17 feet 10, by 54 feet 3) is di- 
vided from the first by a sort of screen, formed by 
a wall lower than that of the temjde, intersected by 
four columns, which, together with four others in 
the centre of the apartment, now fallen, are of die 
same size as those above mentioned. The chamber is 
traced all over with figures and hieroglyphics on stucco, 
retaining marks of paint, particularly blue and red ; 
whereas the. first is quite plain, except on 1^ west 
side. The third apartment (28 feet 8, by. 30 feet 9) 
is ornamented likewise, and contains eight cohmms'Qf 
much smaller dimensions than the others. Parallel 
but not communicating with it, are two divisions, in 
one of which is a staircase. Last comes the adj^my 
20 feet by 8, richly carved, and blackened with smoke. 
On each side are other compartments, detached, but 
so choked up, that it was impossible to make out their 
shape. The roof of the rest of the building is fallen 
in, esceptinf^ some 8tone9 o^jcwioiially supported by 
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the pillan ; Imt ihftt of the mdffhm^ whick is kw^ It 
entire ; it ii composed of immense stones : we mea« 
sued one, 35 feet by 19 feet 4 inches, and 3 feet 3 
inches thidL. 

^^ To the east of the temple are three detached doMSi 
ways at different intenrals, and of different proper* 
tions. As they do not resemble ]^the propjfla that are 
usual in other parts of Egypt, I am induced to think 
that this edifice was surrounded with a triple wall, 
in the same way that INodonis teUs us the celebrated 
temple of Jupiter Anmum was. The first is a solid 
doorway, with figures all round it { among others <m 
the inside, is a representation of Osiris at a banquet, 
ef colossal propcntions. This is again found on the 
west front. On the roof are five spread eagles (or 
vultures), painted red and blue. The second do(^- 
way, which is at some distance in the same direction, 
hut not in the tame Une^ is materially' higher than 
•▼en the temple itself. Half only is standing i it has 
ft few figures carved in relief within, and there atre 
Ysmains of bride work strangely placed on the tof . 
As It is too high iat any purposes of defence, it may 
have been the residence of one of the Stelite hermits, 
of whidi many traces rrasain. The last of these pro« 
pyla is low and imperfset. The east end is completely 
Corered with a Greek inscription.* 

^' Having completed our measuressents of tlM tettii 
pfe, we again went to the Necropt^s, to examme H 
more leisurely. It contains, apparently, not fewer than 
two or three hundred buildings <^ unbumt brick, irre« 

* tUs kMcriptioiu fobMiiaentty oeptod taf Mxw Hyde, asd i«* 

stored and traudated by Dr. Young, proTW to be a longTrescxipts 
published in the second year of the Emi)eroT Galba,2 relating to 
ayrfonn In the judicial admlnistratioQ of this and other £gyptian 
tCRitociea. 
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gnlarly nmged, of various sizes and shapes. The 
greater number are square and surmounted with a 
dome, similar to the small mosques erected o^er 
sheikhs' tombs, having for the most part a corridor 
Running round, which produces an ornamental effect 
very striking at a distance, and gives them a nearer 
resemblance to Roman, than to any existing specimen 
of Greek or Egyptian architecture. Some few are 
larger than the rest. One in particular is divided 
into aisles, like our churches ; and that it has been 
used as such by the early Christians, is clearly evinced 
by the traces of saints painted on ^e walls. Mimy 
have Coptic, or perhaps Greek inscriptions, but written 
In a heaid not legible, and a few in Arabic. In all 
we entered, there is the Greek cross and ^e celebrated 
Egyptian hieroglyphic, the enuf oMtUa^ * which ori« 
g^nally signifying life, would appear to have been 
adopted as a Christian emUem, either from its simi^ 
larity to the shape of the cross, or from its bdng o(m- 
Sidered as the symb(d of a state of future existence. 
But the great peculiarity is a large square hole in the 
oentre of each, evidently for the purpose of containing 
a mummy, and which, from the fragments and wrap« 
pings that lay scattered about, had pjx^bly been ran* 
sacked for the sake of plunder. 

** It is obvious that these buildings formed a oeme* 
tery to the town whidi stood near the temple of El 
Cargi^ and ware subsequently used for sacred purposes, 
by the Christian inhabitants, or, at a later period, as 
places of retreat to them when persecuted by the 
Mohammedans. I should imagine these sepuldires to 
be of Roman construction at an early period, since it 

* See p. 62. By some* it has been supposed to be the figure of a 
key ; it may be so, and yet denote UfitUA bi«V08lyphic« A key 
Is boDie <m the staodard of Mohammed 
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is generally believed, that the practice of eoibalmiog 
was gradually discoutinued in ^^gypt after the exten. 
elon of Christianity'; but, among the various recepta- 
cles for the remains of the dead, from the stupendous 
pyramid to the rudest cavern, I know of none existing 
or recorded, at all corresponding to them in shape and 
appearance."* 

WESTERN^ OASIS. 

At the dintaaoe of about a day and a half to the west 
of £1 Karjeh, the irregular sandy plain which encloses 
the Oasis, terminates at a low chain of mountains, 
forming a sort oi semicircle. At the foot of the rocky 
and precipitous pass, dose to a spring shaded by 
jkakurtrees, Js a ruined temple, called by the Araba 
Mnamour. It is i^parently • of high antiquity, and 
much dilapidated. A few figures and hieroglyphics 
are roughly executed on the outside, and there are 
slight traces of painting over the entrance. A wall 
of unbumed bride has surrounded it^ and there 
ar^ remains of a stone gateway fadng that of the 
temple. A broad defile leads down into the plain 
whiph contains the Western Oasis, discovered by Sir 
A. Edmonstone ; and along the whole route, hwps 
of br<^en pots and til^s, occurring at intervals, are 
supposed to mark the spots once occupied by the Roman 
stations. That genUeman, however, reacl^ied the 
further Oasis first, by the direct route from Siout, 
which he calculates to be a distance of about 178 
miles. The first village at which. he arrived, is called 
Bellata. About an hour from this' pUice, are obscure 
traces of former habitations to a great extent, but 
they are, of no interest. The acacia here attains an 

♦ EdmonstaQe^s Journey, pp. 62—110. 
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nnusual size. One that Sir A. Edmonstone examined, 
in a beautiful wood, measured 17 feet 3 inches in 
girth. To the west of Bellata extends a wide and 
barren tract, bounded by a high and precipitous ridge 
to the north and east. In about five hours, the tra- 
vellers saw the village of Hismint on their left ; and, 
three hours after, another, called Endough, in the 
same direction, surrounded with a grove of palm- 
trees. They then crossed a low chain of hills, and at 
sunset, reached a village called Abaudaklouffh, Four 
hours and a half to the north of this place, is £1 Cazar, 
the chief town in this Oasis. 

'^ The situation of this place," says the Author, 
*' is perfectly lovely. It is seated on an eminence at 
the foot of die line of rock which rises abruptly behind 
it, and is encircled with extensive gardens, filled with 
palm, acacia,' citron, and various other kinds of trees, 
some of which I had rarely seen in these regions; 
The only thing worthy of observation in the town, 
is a strong sulphuric and chalybeate spring, which the 
people consider as extremely sanative, and drink, 
when left to settle for twenty>four hours. Proceeding 
westward, we shortly reached an insulated rock, per- 
forated with caverns, which had served as catacombs : 
fragments of mummies lay scattered about. The 
inhabitants of the adjacent hamlet had stripped them, 
in hopes of finding something valuable; and the 
jackals, which abound here, had completed the work 
of devastation." 

About three miles further south, is a temple in 
tolerable preservation, though half filled with sand, 
called Dair-el'Hadjar (the stony convent). Its di- 
mensions are 61 feet 4 inches, by 24 feet 8. In front 
is a portico of eight columns, three of which are stand- 
ing, but in a mutilated state. The first chwnber hat 

PAKT IV. X 
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1)een ffQp|>oHecI by four pillars, and as ttinch as is tfsi. 
ble of the walls, is traced with figures and hierogly- 
phics. This opens into a second apartment entirely 
without ornament, except the winged globe and ser- 
pent over the door. Beyond this are three small 
chambers parallel with each other; the central one 
was the adytum, and the walls, which are covered 
with figures and hieroglyphics, are, as usual, blackened 
with the smoke of lamps. The roof still continues 
entire over these chambers, which are lower than the 
rest of the building. There are remains oi a thick 
outer wall of unburnt brick, with a stone gateway. 
Between this place and Aboudaklough, are vestiges of 
a town of considerable extent, with a small remnant 
of a temple, apparently of Oreek workmanship, and 
the fragment of a white marble statue. 

From the shiekh of Aboudaklough, the travellers 
learned, that this Oaisis includes twelve villages, of 
which ten are within five or six miles o{ each other. 
The other two, namely, Bellata, at which they had 
first halted, at its north-eastern extremity, and Tenida, 
the last village in the route to the Great Oasis, are 
considered as scarcely within the district ; and the 
latter, owing to its being so much exposed to the in. 
cursions of hostile Arabs, is deserted. There are 
also several other inclosures containing springs, and 
well-wooded with palm-trees, but the cultivators reside 
in the neighbouring villages. 

The climate in the Oasis is extremely variable in 
winter. Sometimes, the rains are very abundant, and 
fall in torrents, as appears from the furrows in the 
rocks : at other seasons, there will be no rain, nor any 
dew. Violent winds are very prevalent, and the dreaded 
south-western wind, the kamsin, frequently blows in 
the months of May and June. The plague is un* 
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known, Imt, during the intense heats, fevers and , 
agues are general, which the shiekh attributed to the 
immoderate use of dates. The soil is a very light red 
earth, fertilized entirely by irrigation. The principal 
produce are barley and rice. Lemons and citrons are 
plentiful in the gardens, and dates are an article of 
commerce with Egypt. Indigo is also manufactured 
here, and is one of the very few articles which the 
Pasha had not monopolized, '' probably from ignorance 
of its existence here." The springs, which fortunately 
never fail or vary at any season, are all strongly im. 
pr^^ted with iron and sulphur, and are hot at their 
sources ; nor can the water be used until it has been 
left to cool in an earthen jar. Lions and hyienas are 
not uncommon in this district, but there are no 08« 
triches. The sheikh moreover stated, that this Oasis 
is a complete no-thoroughfare ; that he was not aware 
of any other inhabited tract further westward t that 
some Arabs, who had attempted to explore in that 
direction, had, at the end of three days, been driven 
back by a terrible whirlwind ; and that it is thirty 
days* march to Tripoli, reckoning ten hours to eadu* 
These people have neighbours, however, and very for- 
midable ones, in the Moggrebin Arabs, who occa* 
sionally commit great depredations. Thus, in the 
remotest Oasis of the desert, man has no escape from 
the violence and avarice of his fellows, but is liable to 
the visitations of both, in the shape of warlike inroads 
and oppressive imposts, — ^the scourge of uncivilized, and 
the drawback upon civilized society. 

With regard to the origin of these fertile spots, Sir 
A. Edmonstone decidedly agrees with Major Rennell, 
that the foundations of these islands were first laid by 

• EdmcxittoQe, fp.A^r'M* 
x2 
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, vegetatilm oocasioned by springs, ihiB decay of whitb 
vegetation produced soil, until it increased to the state 
in which we behold them. They appear nniyersally 
furrounded with high lands, which will account for 
these springs. Their fertility has always been pro- 
verbial. Strabo asserts the superiority of their wine, 
and Abulfeda and Idrissi mention the luxuriance of the 
palm-trees ; but the former speaks of the wretchedness 
of the inhabitants, and the latter states, that this region 
was formerly well peopled, but had then become unin- 
habited and desolate. Under the empire, the wlu^ 
region of the Oases * was attached to the Heptanomis ; 
and after the establishment <^ Christianity, it was 
still a district of some importance, ipduding the seats 
of two Coptic bishop8.-t- Herodotus qieaks of them 
as bearing the name of tlUtxa^m nir*/, ^e islands of 
the blessed ; but almost the only records that history 
has preserved with regard to the Oases, relate to them 
as places of banishmentt The Roman emperors found 
than convenient receptacles for state delinquents, and, 
as Ulpian informs us, constituted them places <^ exile 
by law, but chiefly in cases of temporary banishment. 

* This regioo is denomiDated by the AnMan geograpbas* At 
Wahatt M Vahat, or Mmhfit, transfonned by Leo Afiricanus into 
Alguethei» The original word, Waht Vah, or Ouah, firom which 
the Greeks formed their word Oasis, Is said to signify an inhabited 
place. The Arabic Wttdif, or Ooddeh, seems to have a similar 
meaning, though applied in general to fertile valleys. The ortho- 
graphical variaticms are curious— £7 Wah, WahCt EOoah, Etoacath, 
£1 Ouaht Elouah, A Vah, AtoaOit rmcha» OasU, AD these occur 
in extracts cited either by Sir A. Edmoostone, or by Dr. Murray 
in his Hist, of African Discovery, vc^ ii. p. 186. a 

t In a list of 98 Coptic bishoprics into which Egypt was divided 
at the era of the great schism, as given by Vansleb, the last two 
are Vah and Vahipsai. Ipsai ia said to have been the ancient name 
of PtolemaiB; and Vah-Ipsai may have been so Hf«mn<n|tt«^ to 
distinguish it. Was Ipsai Ibis ? 
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The first celebrated person who underwent this exile, 
was the poet Juvenal. Trinasius, an eminent general, 
was banished there by the emperor Arcadiua, A.D. 
396. But it was more especially under the Constan. 
tinopolitan emperors, that both the Thebaic Oasis 
and the Ammonian were used for this purpose by the 
ascendant party towards their ecclesiastical rivals. 
Athanasius complains of the Arians having exceeded 
the emperor's orders, in exiling old men and bishops 
to *' places unfrequented and inspiring horror ; for 
some were sent from Libya to the Great Oasis, and 
others from the Thebaid to that of Jupiter Ammon.*' 
Nestorius was banished first to Petra in Arabia, and 
afterwards to the city Oasis, " called also Ibis," by 
the younger Theodosius, A.B. 435. In a letter still 
extant, he describes the devastation of the Oasis by 
the savage Blemmyes, by whom he was taken pri. 
soner, but subsequently released.* Strange perverse- 
ness of the human mind, that men should be found 
voluntarily immuring themselves in the savage and 
frightful solitudes of the Thebaid, and the barren de- 
serts of Nitria, under the impulse of fanaticism ; and 
yet, these same Egyptians shuddered with horror at 
being exiled in old age to these green retreats, these 
Islands of the Blessed, the very name of which is a 
symbol of luxuriance, seclusion, and repose ! But so 
it is, the paradise of a hermit would be a desert to a 
prisoner. Egypt itself, with all its wonders which 
enchant the traveller, would be Siberia to the exile, 

* He died at Panopolis. See p. 54. 
END OP EGYPT. 
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[A country suliject to the Pasha of Egypt : bounded, on the N.» 
hy Egypt; on the E., by the Arabian Gulf; on the S.« by Sen- 
naar; on the W., by the Desert] 

The region known to the ancients under the desig- 
nation of jEihiopia super JEgypt%Mn^ comprises the 
vast tract of country which is now generally included 
in the three grand divisions of Nubia, Sennaar, and 
Abyssinia. The first of these is a country of very 
vague and uncertain boundaries, and the term has 
been used with considerable latitude, or rather, in a 
very different application. i^The ancients appear to 
have given this name to the country extending along 
the western bank of the Nile from Meroe to the 
bend of the river, and which was not subject to Ethi- 
opia.* The country now known to the natives under 
the name of Wady Nouba^ reaches from the frontier 
of Dongola, northward to Wady Seboua(JAoD^% Wady), 
a little above Berr; the tract between Seboua and 
Assouan being known as Wady Kenous.'f The inha- 
bitants of these two divisions, Burckhardt informs us, 
are divided by their langruage, although they appear 
to be the same in manners, and they are almost per- 
petually engaged in ^sanguinary quarrels. The Nubia 
of modem travellers, or " Turkish Nubia," is, on the 
contrary, considered as extending from Assouan to 

• Eratotthenei and Ptdemy. See Malte Brun, vol. iv. p. 120. 

t Burckhardt* p. 123. This part of Nubia is said to have been 
anciently called Mer^, " ftom which the Mezsyan wind takes its 
name.-— 16., p. 471. 
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Fort Ibrim ; a tract which appears to have formed no 
part of the country originally known under that ap« 
pellation. 

The confusion arising from this various use of the 
word, has been not a little increased by the very dis- 
tinct tribes which have been confounded under the 
name of Nub<B or Nubians ; some travellers using it 
as simply denoting the inhabitants of modem Nubia, 
of whatever race, and others restricting it to the black 
race whose original seat appears to have been the 
Nubia of the ancients. Gibbon informs us, on the 
authority of Procopius,* tEat, with a view to oppose 
a suitable adversary to the savage Blemmyes, who 
inhabited the western desert now occupied by the 
Ababde and Bisharye Arabs, IMocletian persuaded a 
Libyan tribe, who are termed NohatcB^ to remove 
from their ancient territory, and resigned to them an 
extensive but unprofitable district above Syene. That 
description cannot, however, apply to the Nubian 
valley ; nor could these Libyans be Nubians, properly 
so called : they bore, perhaps, some affinity to the 
tribe now known under the name of Ababde or Aba- 
Udeh Arabs, who occupy the desert from the Valley of 
Kosseir farj. southward into Nubia, and who are de- 
scribed as differing entirely, in their customs, language, 
and dress, from the Egyptian Arabs. 

The present Nubians, Burckhardt states, according 
to their own traditions, '* derive their origin from the 
Arabian Bedouins who invaded the country after the 
promulgation of the Mohammedan creed ; -f- the greater 

• Ch. xiii. See vol. 1. p. 101. 

t ** The gieater part of the Egyptian peaaanti oonh of Beni 
Souef have the same (»rigin : they are the descendanU either of Mog» 
grebin or of Arabian tribes. In Egypt* the descendants of Syrian 
Bedouins may also be met with....Branches of geYCral Syriaii txihet 
have settled on the banks of the Nile." 
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part of the Christian Inhabitants, whose chnrchea 
may be traced as far as Sukkot, having either fled 
before them or been killed : a few embraced the reli. 
gion of the invaders, and their descendants may yet 
be distingruished at Tafa and at Serra, north of Wady 
Haifa. The two tribes of Djowabere and El Gharbye 
(the latter a branch of the great tribe of Zenatye) 
took possession of the country from Assouan to Wady 
Haifa, and subsequently extended their authority over 
a great number of smaller tribes who had settled on 
the banks of the river at ihe period of the general in- 
vasion, among whom Were the Kenous, a tribe from 
Nedjed and Irak.* The larger tribe of Djaafere oc- 
cupied the shores of the Nile from Esne to Assouan ; 
a few families of' shereefs settled in the Batn el 
Hadjar ,• and a branch of the Koreish possessed them- 
selves of Mahass. For several centuries, Nubia was 
occupied by these Arabs, who were at continual war 
with each other, in the course of which the kings of 
Ddngola had acquired so much influence over them as 
to be able at last to compel them to pay tribute. The 
Djowabere having nearly subdued the Gharbye, the 
latter sent an embassy to Constantinople in l^e reign 
of the great Sultan Sellm, to seek aid against their 
enemies ; and they succeeded in procuring from the 
Sultan a body of several hundred Bosnian soldiers. 
By their means, the Djowabere and people of Don- 
gola were driven out of Nubia into the latter country; 
and to this day, the more wealthy inhabitants of Don- 
gola derive their origin from the tribe of Djowabere. 

• Kmou* k the plural of Kensy. They are luMhrided into 
many imaller tiibes* who have given their names to the diatrictai 
as Wady Ncureliab, Abou Bar, kc Wady Dehtmft and Wady d 
Embarakat are inhabited by the descendants of Bedouins from 
Bagdad^ sUU called BagdadH. 
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Some families of that tribe, howe^e^, remained peace- 
fully bdiind ; and their descendant!, who are found 
ehiefly at Derr and Wady Haifa, are still known by 
the name of Djowabere. 

'' The Bosnian soldiers built the three castles, or 
rather repaired the existing fabrics at Assouan, 
Ibrim, and Say; and those who garrisoned the castles, 
obtained privil^es for themselves and their descend- 
ants, one of which was an exemption from the land- 
tax imposed by Selim throughout his dominions : an 
annual pension was likewise assigned to them out of 
the Sultan's treasury at Cairo. The descendants of 
such of the Bosnian soldiers as intermarried with the 
Gharbye and Djowabere tribes, still occupy the terri- 
tories assigned to their ancestors at Assouan, Ibrim, 
and Say. They call themselves KaladsHy, or the 
people of the castles, but are distinguished by the 
Nubians by the appellation of Osmanli, or ^Turks. 
They have long forgotten their native language ; but 
their features still denote a northern origin, and their 
skin is of a light brown colour, while that of the Nu- 
bians is almost black. They are ^independent of the 
governors of Nubia, who are extremely jealous of them, 
and are often at open war with them.*' 

The inhabitants of Nubia as far south as Dongola, 
are known in Egypt under the name of Berabera^ oe 
Berbers ; but that appellation, we are told, is seldom 
made use of by the inhabitants themselves, when 
speaking of their own nation. It would seem, how- 
ever, that although, for the moir^p«^, GhlRs^asnn. 
origin, they have adopted the Berber language; a 
proof that tibeymust have blended with the conguere^ 
natives.. This language, Burckhardt says, has no 
Arabic sounds whatever. It is spoken all the way 
■outh of Assouan as far as Seboua, and in every vil* 
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]«ge north of Assouan as far as Edfon, numbers of 
Kenous having settled in Upper Egypt in later times. 
*' It is a fact worthy of notice," he adds, " that two 
foreign tongues " (alluding to the two dialects of the 
Kenous and Noubas) ^' should have subsisted so long, 
to the almost entire exdusion of the Arabic, in a 
country bordered on one side by Dbngola, and on the 
other by Egypt, in both of which Arabic is exclusively 
spoken.* Nor is it less remarkable, that the Aleykat 
Arabs of Seboua and Wady el Arab, have retained 
their pure Arabic, placed as they are on the bounda« 
ries both of the Kenous and the Nouba." -)• '^ From 
Dong(^ and Sennaar, the inhabitants of the countries 
ontthe Nile and all the other true Arab tribes as far 
as Bomou, speak no other language than the Arabic ; 
and they. look with disdain upon their western and 
eastern neighbours, whom they designate by the same 
epithet, adjem^ which the Koran bestows upon aU 
nations who are strangers to the Arabic language, f 
7here exist, however, among them, as many dialects, 
and as much di£ferenoe in pronunciation and phra- 
secdogy, as are found among the Arabian Bedouins. 
The eastern nations on the Atbara, towards Taka and 

• Thb k not quite comet " Most of the Doogolawies,** aayi 
Mr. Waddington, ** leem to ipesk Arabic, which has probably 
heeataoilitthematthe poiat of the ipear by the Shegy*a, who. 
like more dviliaed oonqiierars, wiU q^eak no other language than 
their own. Their mother-tongue is Nubian* and the Arabic they 
i^peak is generally very bad. I am therefore surprised to find hi 
IwrdLhaidt, that, to Wady Dongola, the Nubian language ceases 
to be spoken."— WADDuroTON'g BiMapia, p. 73. 

t Burckbardt, p. 24. 

t " This word is appUedby the Arabians to Persia on the one 
tide, and> on the other, to the countries of the African coast oppo^ 
rite to Arabia, where many different languages are spoken. Under 
theappeUation otBerr ttAijtm, is comprised the whole coast bom 
SouaUn to Baibua.*' . 

?ABT IV. T 
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file lUd Sea, Bpeak the Blsliai^ teiigtia^ i to {h§ 
west, the nearest foreigti language is that of Kordofan, 
a dialeet differin|^ in pronunciation only from that oi^ 
Dar Four. There are numerous tribes of Arabs in Bar 
Four and Kordofan, who ^till retain the language of 
their forefathers, although they speak also the idiom 
€if the country."* 

The name of Nouhay this same Trayeller informih 
lis, is likewise given to all the blacks coming fhttn the 
slave countries to the south of Sennaar. ^ These 
Nouba slaves,** hb says, '* among whom must also be 
reckoned those who are born in the neighbourhood of 
Sennaar, of male negroes and female Abyssinians, 
finm a middle class between the true Blacks and the 
Abyssinians : their colour is less dark than that of the 
negro, and has a copper tinge, but it is darker than 
that of the free Arabs of Benhaar and Shendy. Thetr 
features, though they retain evident signs of Negro 
origin, have still somewhat of what is called regular : 
their noses, though smaller thali those of the £u« 
repeans, are l^s flat thail those of the Kegifoes $ thdif 
li|)s are less thick, and the che^k-bones are not sd 
prominent. The hair of some is woolly, but, amon^ 
the greater part, it is similar to the hair of Europeans, 
only stronger and always curled. The palm of their 
hands is soft, a circumstance by whidi they particu* 
krly distinguish themselves from the true Negro, 
whose hands feel to the touch like wood. The male 
Noubas, in £gypt as well as in Arabia, are preferred to 
all others for labour : they bter a good isharaeter, and 
9eU, at Shendy and in Eg3rpt, 20 per oeflti dearer than 
the negroes. The male Abyssinians, on the contrary, 
ftre known to be little fit for bodily work, but they 

* BuicUuirdti p. 316. 



fm eiieemed 1^ tlieb^ fidelity, and aulka tseeUent 
^ou89 seirants, i^d often dcrks, their intellecti being 
ipertainly mueb superior to those of the Blades. The 
•^oubas are laid to be of a healthier constitution, aod 
lo suffer less frcHn disease than the Abyssinians.'^ * 

In this description, we seem to* have'the true fea« 
Jtiires of the aboriginal Nubians, the genuine Berbers, 
who, after having embraeed the Christian faith under 
Iheir native kings, are stated to hare returned to their 
idd idolatry subsequently to the twelfth century, •fp 
They have ^dently been displaced by the modem 
■^aubui and other intrusive tribes from Arabia and 
Irak, who appear, however, to have received a very 
^Leaded mixture of the Nubian blood, as well as to 
have adopted their language. Berber is the name 
now given to a small district on the eastern side of 
^e Nile, a little to the north of the point at which it 
jvceives the Atbara, and which apparently forms part 
of the Nubia of the Greek (Geographer ; but there 
ean be no doubt that it was originally applied to a 
much larger tract oS country. It has already been 
stated, on the authority of Burckhardt, that the Nu- 
tans are generally designated in Egypt by the appel. 
lation of Berdbera or Berbers, although the name is net 
in use among themselves. The explanation is easy, 
iperber was originally the distinctive naf^e of the 
people— those shepherds whose name was an abomina- 

■^ f fiinckhaidt, p. S78. 

t «< Duiing several ages, the bishops of Nubia were named and 
comecrated by the Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria : as late as the 
twelfth centtU7» Christianity prevailed; and smne rites» some 
niina* are still visible in the savage towns of Sennaar and Don- 
gola."— OuaONf c xlvii. 1 6. According to Alvaiei» {HUt, AMop.) 
the Chrlitisn raUgioa was lost in Nubia for want of priests, whkk 
they could no loDgsr procure ftom Egypt, sad with which the 
Abyidnians refused to supply them. 

y2 
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tion to the Egyptians ; * and it i^iipMs to hvT^ heeik 
as vaguely used formeriy as it is stiU ; whereas Nouba 
and Nubia have always been geographical terms of a 
specific import. The present inhabitants of Berber 
are chiefly Arabs of the tribe of Meyrefab, who, in 
common with all the tribes who inhabit the valley oi 
the Nile from Upper Egypt to Sennaar, professedly de- 
rive their origin from the East (ei Shark or elShargff\ 
meaning Arabia. With them are mixed some Ababde 
Arabs and natives of IHmgola. Thtt« is some reason 
to doubt, however, whether the Meyrefab are genuine 
Arabs ; or at least, whether they are (^ a pure breed.-f- 
They are described in terms very similar to those in 
which the Noubas of the soiUh are diaraeterised by 
the same Traveller. 

'' The people of Berber are a very handsome raoew 
The native colour seems to be a dark red brown, 
which, if the mother is a slave from Ab3rssinia, be« 
comes a light brown in the children, [and if from the 
negro countries, extremely dark. The men are some- 
what taller than the Egyptians, and are much stronger 
and laiger limbed. Their features are not at all those 
of the Negro, the face being oval, the nose often per- 
fectly Grecian, and the cheek-bones not prominent. 

* The original of the Greek word Barbarian has been supposed 
to be derived from the name of the Berber race,— <* those (Libyan) 
shepherds who overran Egypt* and whose name and oocupatSon 
became alike an abomination to the Egyptiuis. The same term is 
found in the Sanscrit, and appears there as a stranger and an ex« 
otic ; a circumstance which toids to throw taaat light upon the 
early communications of India."— Douglas on the Aebfoticemmt tf 
Society, p. 61. 

t The Meyrefob, however, like the other Arab tribes, are very 

careful in m aintain ing the purity of thehr breed ; that is to say, a 

firee-bom Meyrefab never marries a slave, but always an Arab girl, 

and a slave can never mjurry an Arab gid of pure Uood. Wl^h all 
this, they ate ejctremely dissolute. 
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fRu^ up^li]^Iioverer, Is g8n9riiUy»9mewlitt*tliicikei^ 
t^aa it aonsidtre4 besutiM tantmg nopthem nations, 
thongh it is still farfsom the Negro lip. Their legs 
and feet ave well fefmed, whl<iti is seldom the case 
with the Negroes. They have a short beard below 
the chin, but seldcnn any hair upon the cheeks. Their 
mustachlM are thin) and they keep them cat very 
short* Their hair is bnshy and strong, bat not woolly I 
it lies in dose carls when short, and, when permitted 
to g9QW, forms itself into broad, high tufts. * We 
we Arabs, not Negroes,' they often say ; and indeed, 
tkey can be classed among the latter, only by persons 
who Judge ham colour alone."* A Mohammedan 
writ^ (Bl Ghaiali)) in a tireatlse on the characteris- 
tics of the different nations of Islam, thus describes 
4he Nubians i ^' They are a people of frolic, folly, 
»nd levity I a^^^cioas, treadierous, and malicious; 
ign(»ant and base i and foU of wickedness and lasd- 
^etksness.^' ^^ This picture,-* remarks Barckhardt, 
^* is true in ev^y part, applied to the people of Ber- 
t^er, fbr they ere of a very merry, facetious temper, 
eoBtinually joking and singing. Even the dderly men 
«pe the sKOkB ; and ^ey have at least retained one 
ffoed quality of thdr Arabian ancestors, they are not 
prond. The Mek (king,' corrupted f^m Melek) of 
'Berber is satisfied wil^ common civility, and assumes 
mo distinction of rank t the slaves of his family shew 
nmoh more haughtiness than himself." -f- The Mey- 
refab aare partly shepherds and partly cultivators. They 
Mar large herds of ezcellenl; cattle, which, daring the 
winter and s^dng, they pasture in the mountains of 

^ •Uitlxf f3»9oltiimof their pkto, not by Iti colour* tliat ftef 
cUstinguish themaelTes* from the Negroes. Black is not, in these 
owintries, a term of imtoadi.*-BiTRCXHABl>T| p. 800* 
t•lUckhMEdt|^fl07. 

y3 
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the Biflliarein) the thepberd^ Hving Uka BMonins iA 
huts and tents. The Mek^ or chief, was, till latdyy 
tributary to the king of Sennaar. < 

By far the most interesting people in. all the region 
between Egypt and Sennaar, and^ prkw to the congest 
of the country by Ismael Pasha, the mott powerful, 
are the Shoygya tribes,* inhabiting the country^ to tha 
east of Dongola, of whom Borekhardt gives tho £td. 
lowing account. 

^' The Sheygya are a perfectly independent people, 
and possess g^eat wealth in com and cattle : lUi;e tha 
Bedouins of Arabia, they pay no kind of tribute to 
their chiefs, whose power is by no means so great as 
that of the chiefs of Dongola. They are renowned 
for their hospitality ; and the person of their guest or 
companion is sacred. If the travdler possesses a 
friend among them, and has been plundered on th^ 
road, his property will be recovered, even U it has 
been taken by the king. They all speak Arabic ex- 
dusively, and many of them write and read it. Their 
learned men are hdd in great respect by them : they 
have schools wherein are taught all the sciences whidi 
form the course of Mohammedan study, mathematics 
and astronomy excepted. I have seen books copied 
at Merawe, written in as fine a hand as that of the 
scribes at €airo. Whenever young men are sent to 
them from the adjacent countries for instruction, the 
chief of the Olema distributes them among his ac- 
quaintances, in whose houses they are lodged and fed 
for as many years as they choose to remain. Such of 
the Sheygya as are soldiers and not learned men, in« 
dulge in the frequent use of wine and spirits made 
from dates. The manners of their women are said to 

• Pnniotmced«hy-ghee^ Mr. EogUifa wiitoi it 6hi«dk|. 
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be ray depravecL The merchants aiiMmg them travel 
to Bar Four, Seimaar, and Suakin ; and in years of 
dearth in Arabia, they, export wheat and dftourra to 
the Bjidda market by the way of Suakin, which is 
twelve days' journey distant from the borders of the 
country of the Sheyf^ya."... These people are as excel- 
lent horsemen as the Mamlouks, training their horses 
to make violent firings with their hind legs when 
galloping. '' They fight on horseback in coats of 
mail, which are furnished by the merchants of Suakin 
and Sennaar. Firooarms are not common among them, 
their only weapons being a lance, a target, and a 
sabre.* They throw the lance to a great distance 
with much dexterity, and always carry four or five 
Janoes in the left hand when charging an enemy.** •)- 

This account, though g^ven from hearsay informa- 
tion, Mr. Waddington states, is so faithful, that little 
remains to be added to it. He describes them as a 
very fine race ; their hue, '' a dear, glossy jet black, 
which appeared," he says, '^ to my then unprejudiced 
eyes,'* (whatever is meant by that phrase,) '^ to be 
the finest colour that could be selected for a human 
being. They are distinguished in every respect from 
negroes, by the hrigJUneM of their colour, by their 
hair, and by the regularity of their features ; by the 
mild and dewy lustre of their eyes, and by the soft- 

• « The Vaag SoUngen gword and an oUong shield of hippo- 
|K»tainu^ or crocodile's skin, generally the former."— Wadding- 
ton. One that this Travdler saw, was about four feet long, and 
a foot and a half broad ; it was completely hacked with satnre cuts, 
and a ball had p aw e d through the middle. The possession of flre- 
pxtOM was ocmfined to the chiefs, owing to their tenacious attach- 
ment to the weapon of their £&ther8« which has proved their de. 
'Struction. 

t Buickhardt, pp. 64> 6. 
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neM of their tMidi, in wlikh lati XJ^gpaet tlie^ ^ridd 
not to ihiropeans." Of two young womtax wham h« 
MW hi a ruined viUage, one is datcribed sk ^^ %k* 
tremely pretty," and some o£ the ohildien weri» bean* 
tifUL Like most etjueitnan tribes, they despised th« 
-arts of peace, devolving the cultivation of the soil en 
the Nubians settled in their country, whom th^ 
treated as greatly their inferiorst Their oontempt 
fyr life, their fearless levity in battle, — ss if '^ aros^ 
were a plaything and war a sport,"«-4heir wild love of 
liberty, and their hereditary courage, are traits whidh 
well enough comport with their real character as a 
nation of brave banditti. The united force of th« 
two malekt of Merawe and Hannech, ia suppoMd to 
hAve been about 10,000 mai, of whom more tkam 
9000 were cavidry.* 

It still remains to notice the Inhabitants of the 
deserts. That mountainous or rocky tract which is 
properly called the Nubian desert, extending along the 
eastern side of the Nile from Syene to Goos, is occupied 
by two pxindpal tribes ; the Ababde, who have already 
been mentioned, and the Bidiarye Arabs. The fiarmw 
possess the country south of Kosseir, ne^ly as fpM^ aa 
the latitude of Derr, having gradually enqraacbed 
upon the territory of the latter, who now extend ae 
far southward as 8uiddn. ^^ Many of the Ababde,^ 
Burckhardt says, '^ have settled in .Upper Egypt on 
the east bank of the Nile, from Kenneh to Assouan |*f- 
but the greater part of them still live like Bedouins. 
They act as guides to the Sennaar caravans which 
depart from Daraou, and were formerly conductors 
likewise of the trade from Kosseir to Kenneh ; but 

• Waddington,pp.W,5| 96} 122.. fSM^Ttf*' 
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their enemies, the Arabs Maazyu and Ataony^* who 
Ihre to the north of Kosseir, have succeeded in depriv- 
ing them of the profits arising from this employment, 
which the latter now farm from the Pasha. The 
Ababde are possessed of considerable property, but 
have a bad character, being described by all those who 
defd with them, as a faithless people who betray their 
companions ; thus rendering themselves unworthy of 
that origin from the Arabian Bedouins, of which ^ey 
boast. No oath binds an Ababde ; but I was informed 
that they dread breaking their word, if they give it 
with the expression*-.' By the hope I entertain of 
remaining in good health.' They are known [in 
Upper Egypt for their excellent breed of camels, par- 
ticularly dromedaries. They trade largely in sennas 
mekke and in diarcoal of acada-wood, both of which 
are produced from the trees growing abundantly in 
their mountains : the fuel is exported as far as Cairo. 
The Ababde have few horses : when at war with other 
Arab tribes, they fight upon camels, armed with a 
target, lance, and sword. Such of them as encamp 
near the Bisharye, speak the langfuage of the latter. 

'' The Bisharye, who rarely descend from their 
mountains, are a very savage people ; and their cha- 
racter is worse than even that o£ the Ababde. Their 
only cattle are camels and sheep ;-f- and they live entirely 
upon flesh and milk, eating much of the former raw. 
According to the relation of several Nubians, they are 
very fond oi the hot blood of slaughtered sheep ; but 

* The Ataony or Atouny Aiabt, who possess the Isthmus of 
Sues and the desert northward of Kosseir, are supposed to derive 
fheir name ftom a comiption of that of St. Anthony. They are 
9)so caOed Howadat ; and Bruce states, that they are of MoggreUn 
origin. See Bruce's Trav., vol. L p. 181. 

t Goats are afterwards mentioned ; and at AtbBia> their cUefii 
keep horses, together with aaies of bunkn* 
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their greatMt lumry k Mid to btf thd raw ittanev ef 
cameb. A few of these Arabs oocasionally visit Dere 
or Assouan, with senna, sheep, and ostridi-feathera, 
ihe ostrich bdng oommon in their mountains. In 
exchange for these commodities, they take linen shirts 
and dhourra, the grains of which they swallow raw at 
a dainty,*and never make it into bread. The Bisha^ 
rye are much addicted to theft, and will even rob the 
house of the person who receives them as guests. 
Their youth make plundering excursions as fair at 
Dongola, and along the route to Sennaar, mounted 
upon camels of a breed superior to any other that 
exists between the shores of the Mediterranean and 
Abyssinia. Few of the Bisharye speak Arabic They 
fear none but the Ababde, who know their picturing 
places in the mountains, and often surprise theiv 
encampments. When the two tribes are at peace, 
the mountains inhabited by the Bisharye may be 
crossed in the company of an Ababde ; but the latter 
is not to be trusted, unless one of his nearest relationt 
is left behind as a hostage. The Bisharye are kind, 
hospitable, and honest towards each other. Theis 
women, who are said to be as handsome as those of 
Abyssinia, mix in company with strangers, and are 
reported to be of very depraved habits.***^... Some of 
those whom this Traveller afterwards saw at Atbara, 
appeared to him remarkably handsome. '^ They were 
of a dark.brown complexion, with beautiful eyes and 
fine teeth ; their persons slender and elegant. They 
seemed to be under no fear pf jealousy in their hus- 
bands or fathers, as they came laughing and joking 
dose to our tents ; and those who could not speak 
Arabic, endeavoured to make themselves understood 

• 9ui«d(hsr{U/pp» m, 9. 



%f iignsk The Beatities seemed to be fully eoiisciou^ 
df their charms ; but it was easy td perceive that they 
flirted with us for no other purpose than to make a 
better bargain for the dhourra and milk, than the less 
handsome ones could obtain, and they all betrayed 
bod faith in their dealings with Us. I had already 
heard in Eg^Tpt) that the Bisharein are not jeedouS of 
their women : it is with them a law ai honour, never 
to suspect their wivBS, till they hare the most une-i 
quivocal proofs of theit inciAtinency ; but death would 
ihen inevitably ensue^ 

^' The Bisharein of Atbara, like all their brethren, 
aire a handsome and bold race; they go constantly 
armed) and ai-e seldom free from quarrels. Drunken^ 
Bess is as common among them as among the Arabs 
0f Shendy. Their propensity to theft is not thO worst 
part of their character : they appear to be treacherous, 
ertiel, avaricious, and revengeful, and a^ restrained 
in these dispositions by no laws either human or 
divine. IPhey are all Mussulmans, but they observe 
ftone of the Htes prescribed by that religitm; thus 
forming a remarkable contrast to the Negro hadjis 
who pass this way, and who never omit any of the 
exterior duties of the Mussulman faith. The inhos* 
pitable character of the Bisharein would alone prov« 
them to be a true African race, were it not put beyond 
All doubt by their language.* Not a drop of milk 
Muld be had without purchasing it. This avaricious 
tpirit is conspicuous in all their actions. It is not 
m<ei^y caravan passengers, from whom it is natural 
for them to extort some profit, who are thus treated ; 
the poor Negro pilgrims who pass this place In their 

• According to this mode of reasoning* however, the Ababde 
must atM> he an African tribe} but no ftreis caa be laid on auch a 
fieatuze of their chaiacter. 
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way to Taka, complain bitterly of the pitiless iiilia* 
bitants of the banks of the Atbara.*** 

It seems that several of the Bisharye tribes, althougli 
Bedouins, do not despise agriculture : and accordingly, 
the account which we have above transcribed from 
this Traveller, representing them all as herdsmen 
living upon flesh and milk,' must be qualified as apply- 
ing only to some of the mountain tribes. Those who 
reside in the neighbourhood of the Atbara, descend to 
the woody banks of the river immediately after the 
inundation, to sow dhourra and a small quantity of 
kidney beans {iottbieh), remaining there till the harvest 
is gathered in, when they return to their mountains. 
I>uring the hottest part of the summer, when pasture- 
age fails in the desert, they again descend to feed 
their cattle on the herbage on the borders of the 
stream. In like manner, the Turkmans in the vici« 
nity of Aleppo, and indeed other Syrian tribes, are 
both Bedouins and cultivators. 

The territory now occupied by the Bisharein, aa 
well as part of that of the Ababde Arabs, including 
the emerald mountains near Berenice, formerly be- 
longed to the Bojah or Bejah tribe ; a Berber race, 
supposed to bear a dose affinity to the Blemmyes of 
the ancients, who describe them as a wild, fierce, and 
hideous nation of barbarians ;f they worshipped Isis, 
Osiris, and Priapus, and ofi^ered human sacrifices to 
the sun. The Bojahs, having been dislodged by the 
Bisharein, as the latter have been supplanted by the 
Ababdes, now appear to exist under the name of 

• Burckhardt, itp. 333, 4. 

t D*AnviUe remarks, that their figures must have been extraor- 
dinary, " as we read in some ancient authors, that men of this 
nation brought to Rome, under the Emperor Probus, appearcfll 
mcQstrotts to the Roman people*" 
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T&kafi (Takakee, Takue), mingled with other savage 
tribes of Upper Nubia. Encampments of the Bisha- 
rein are found as far southward as the frontier of 
Abyssinia; and the sea-coast from Suakin to Mas- 
suah is peopled by their tribes. Burckhardt con- 
jectures, that the Bisharye dialect, like many others 
which prevail towards the northern frontier of that 
country, bears an original affinity to the Abyssinian. 

The western desert, known under the name of 
Bahiooda, is less arid and less extensive than that 
on the eastern side of the Nile. Here are found a 
people of very peculiar physical character, to whom 
also travellers have given the name of Barabras or 
Berbers, which must be considered as nearly synony- 
mous with the appellation of Nubians. . ^' They are 
a very lean race of men, apparently destitute both of 
fat and flesh, their whole frame seeming to consist 
of nerves and tendons, with a few muscular fibres, 
more elastic than strong. Their shining skin is of a 
transparent black and brown. They bear no resem- 
blance to the negroes of the west of Africa. Their 
hollow eyes sparkle under an uncommonly projecting 
eye-brow; they have a sharp nose, with dilated 
nostrils, wide mouth, thin lips, the beard and hair 
thin, and in small tufts, and a cheerful {physiognomy. 
Wrinkled at an early age, but always lively, nimble, 
and good-humoured, they betray their years, when 
old, only by the whiteness of their beards : they subsist 
on next to nothing, and are always attached and faith., 
ful in domestic servitude." * 

• Cottas, Thevenot* and Doion in Malte Brun, voL iv. p. 118. 
Thevenot calls than Barberku, Numbers of Nubians repair to 
Cairo, to act as porters, where they are esteemed for their hcmesty ; 
but they always retuia to their native village on realising aJUttle 
property. 

PAET IV, Z 
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In thli account, the gena*al ckftracter ot th« 
Nubian, as described by different travellen, * is 
plainly tq be recognised, with no other modificati(»i, 
apparently, than results from diet and mode of life. 
Thus, to refer again to the indefatigable Burckhardt, 
"the men in Nu bia," he tells us. " ar e generally 
wetr made, strong, and muscular, with iilUi fyuiUf 69. 
In litature, they are somewhat below the Egyptians. 
They have no mustachios, and but little beard, wear- 
ing it under the chin only, like the figures ofthefugi'' 
lives in the battle-pieces sculptured upon the walls of 
the Egyptian temples. In passing along the wadys of 
Nubia, it often occurred to me to remark, that the 
size and figure of the inhabitants were generally proi 
portioned to the breadth of their cultivable soil. 
Wherever the plain is broad, and the peasants, from 
being able to carry on agriculture, are in comparatively 
easy circumstances, they are taller and more muscular 
and healthy ; but, in the rocky districts, where the 
plain is not more than twenty or thirty yards in 
breadth, they are poor meagre figures ; in some places 
appearing almost like walking Skeletons. The women 
are all well made, and, [though not handsome, have 
generally sweet countenances and very pleasing man- 
ners : I have even seen beauties among them. Denon 
has certainly not done justice to them. But they are 
worn down, from their earliest years, by continual 
labour, the whole business of the house being left to 
them, while the men are occupied exclusively in the 
culture of the soiL Of all the women of the Bast, 

• sir F. Henniker says : •' The Nubian Is slender, but gracefully 
made ; his beauty* like that of a statue, never changes, and he ia 
entirely free from fat." He describes them as bc^er tfian the 
Arabs, but unoourteous and sanguinary. Bulxkbardt found them 
generaUy to be *< of a kind dispoeiti(Hu" 
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more praiseworthy, as thejwiQnity to TTppeTEgypt, 
w5r6re"Ti(»ntiou8nes^ kppws jnp bounds, migbt beex- 
pected to hare some influence upon tbem. The 
Nubians purcliase their wives from the parents: the 
price usually paid by tie Kenous, is thirty-six piastenu 
They frequently intermarry with the Ababde Arabs, 
some of whom cultivate the soil, like themsdres. An 
Ababde girl is worth tix camels, which are paid to her 
father, who 'gives back three to his daughter, to be 
the common property of herself and her husband. The 
Nubian is extremely jealous of his wife's honour, and, 
on the slightest suspicion of infidelity towards him, 
would carry her in the night to the side of the river, 
lay open her breast by a cut ;with his knife, and 
throw her into the water, to be food for the crocodiles, 
as they term it. Public women, who are met with in 
thousands, in every part of Egypt, are not tolerated 
in Nubia, except at Dcrr, and they are not natives, 
but emancipated female slaves. The execrable pro- 
pensities which the Mamlouks have rendered so com- 
mon in Egypt, are held in abhwrrence in Nubia.** 
Pilfering, a vice so characteristic of the Egyptians, 
is, according to this Traveller, ahnost unknown among 
the Nubians. " Any person convicted of such a crime, 
would be expelled from his village by the unanimous 
voice of its inhabitants.*'* They are, in general, 
hospitable towards strangersj but the .Keaous-andthe 
people of Sukkot~re88 so thwi the other inhabitants. 
Curiosity seems to be the most prominent feature in 

* Aa this favourable character is somewhat at variance with 
other accounts, it is necessary to state that, in his Journey through 
the country, though he always slept In the open air, hi front of the 
house;where he took up his quarter8,.thls Traveller did not lose the 
most trifling article. 

z 2 
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their diaracter. Generally, th e Nttbiang have no ixu 
Hmatibn towards commercifd speculations. Those 
who have resided in Egypt, and can speak Arabic, 
are for tlie most part good MnssuUnans, and repeat 
their prayers daily ; hut, in general, the only prayer 
known to the others is the exclamation of Allahu 
akbar^ Ood isjpceat^ A fAwr malcA tha pnyriaagy to", 
Iffekka hy the way of Suakin. 
^'^ne habitations of the Nubians are low huts of mud 
or of loose stones, roofed with dhourra straw, ^' which 
last till they are eaten up by the cattle, when palm- 
leaves are laid across.*' The mud dwellings are ^;ene- 
rally so low that a person can hardly stand erect in 
than. The houses at Derr, and a few in the larger 
villages, are, however, better built. '^ The utensils of 
a Nubian's hut consist of about half a dozen coarse 
earthen jars, about five feet in height, and from one 
to two feet in diameter, in which all the provisions are 
kept ; * a few earthenware plates ; a hand-mill ; a 
hatchet ; and a few round sticks, over which the loom 
is laid. To the north of Derr, the dress consists 
usually of a linen shirt, (that of the wealthier class is 
dyed blue,) or the woollen doak of the peasants of 
Upper Egypt : the head-dress is a small white linen 
cap, with sometimes a few rags twisted round it in 
the shape of a turban. Young boys and girls go 

* The dhourra for the day's use is ground every morning by the 
women ; for the Nubians never keep meal in store. The dhourra- 
bread is extremely coarse, made without salt, and imperfSectly 
baked: the whole opoaticm of grinding,' kneading, and baking 
does not occupy.more than ten minutes. The Nubians make from 
dhourra, at barley, a sort of beer called bouza, wliich is said to be 
very nutritious, and of which they are very fond. At Derr, great 
quantities both of the wine and the brandy obtained from the date 
are drunk ; and in the larger villages, palm-wine is common. Ani- 
mal food is rardy tasted by the Nubians ; even the kashefs do not 
«at it every day. Tobacco foqjM the chief luxury of all classes. 
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luikedt The womoi wrap themifilret 119 la linfin ngf 
mr Uack woollen gowm ; they wear «ar«ring8 and glass 
bracelets; and those who cannot affiHrd to buy the 
latter, form them of straw. Their hair falls upon th« 
neck in ringlets, and, on the back part of the head, 
they wear short tassels 'of glass or stones, both as an 
ornament and an amulet.. The richer dass wear oopper 
or silver rings round their ankles. South of Dear, 
and principally at Sukkot and in Mahass, the grown , 
np people go quite naked, with the ezoeption of the 
loins. 

^^ Small looms art frequently se^Jn^e housea of 
the^ublaBil with tiieie, tne women weare very oooonM 
woollen mantles, and cottan.doth, which they make 
into shirts. From the leaves of the date.4ree, they 
also form mats, small drinking bowls, and large plates^ 
on which the bread is served at table s thouji^ these 
artidfs are formed entirely by the hand, they are 
made in mo very neat a manner as to hare every ap^ 
pearance of being wrought by instruments. These 
are the only manufactures in Nubia; every thing else 
is imported from Egypt. The only, mu^cal instnu 
ment I saw in Nubia, was a kind of Egyptian tam^ 
bomra widi fi ve strin gf t miH twrtat^ with thn wVin />g. 
a gazeUe. The girls are fond of sin ging , and the IJHa, 
bian airs are very melodlQUa*" 

^' The Nubians seldom go unarmed. As soon as a 
boy grows up, his first endeavour is to purchase a 
short, crooked knife, which the men wear tied over 
the left elbow, under the shirt, and which they draw 
upon each other on the slightest quarrel. When a 
Nubian goes from one village to another, he either 
carries a long heavy stick headed with iron, or hit 
lance and target. The targets, whidi are of various 

z3 
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shapes'' and sises, aw sold by the Sheygya Arabt.* 
Those who can afford it, possess also a sword, resem- 
bling in shape the swords worn by the knights of the 
middle ages; a long straight blade about two inches in 
breadth, with a handle in the form of a cross ; they 
are. of Gennan manufiBCture. Fire-arms are not 
ogiBBipn : the richer classes posseiTnuiUJhlutks j-'*** 
ammunition is scarce." -|- 

The dimate of Nubia, tlnmg^LiiLJiimmecintensely 
hot, espedaUy in the narrow, rocky parts of the 
country, is remarkably healthy, in consequence of the 
extreme drynesss ctf the atmosphere. The plague has 
nerer been known to I'reach the ^Second Cataract. 4: 
From January to April, the country is scorched up 
with insupportable heats. The rainy season lasts 
from June to September, with frequent irregularities. 
The thermometer sometimes reaches 119° of Fahren- 
heit, and the burning sands render travelling imprac- 
ticable, except at night. But "nothing can exceed," 
Dr. Richardson says, " the beauty of the mornings and 
evenings in Nubia. The air is then dear, and light, 
andcooL"|| This remark applies more particularly to 
the Nubian valley, where the sky is in general doud- 
less ; dew never falls, and rain is ahnost unknown. 
At^some seasons, however, the mornings and evenings 

• Some ;aT8 round, with a bow in the centre ; others resemUe 
the Macedonian shield, being of an oblong form, four feet in 
length, and with curved edges, covering almost the whole body. 

t BuTckhardt, pp.. 130— 137. 

$ Occasionally, the small-pox makes dreadful ravages, the 
attempt to introduce vaccinaticm having hitherto fhiled. 

I « All of us had seen the skies of Italy and Greece j but, tat 
brightness, the nocturnal sky of Egypt and Nubia surpassai th^m 
as much as they do that of £ngland.">— Rjcbabosoi^. 
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are so cold, tHat the natives are reluctant to leave 
their moming^'sfire.* 

From Assouan to Say, an extent of about 400 miles, 
the valley of the Nile is extremely narrow, in no place 
exceeding four miles in width ; and the average breadth. 
Dr. Richardson thinks, is not above half a mile.-f De- 
prived of the advantages of regular inundations by the 
height of the surface above the river, it owes all its 
fertility to artificial irrigation, and the creaking of 
the Persian wheel never ceases.!}: Detached springs 
may exist, and a few huts have sprung up round them, 
but they are all inconsiderable. The cultivation is so 
limited, that, in some parts, not a morsel of bread is to 
be bought. Except date-trees, § and a few vines near 
Derr, there are no fruit^tre^ in Nubia. The locusts 
often make sad d^truction among the verdure, and 
the inhabitants eat them ^^in self-defence.'* || , 

' * Herndkef} p. 167* 

t Burckhardt estimates the whola populatiGii of Nubia, team 
Anouan to the southern limits of Mahass, «an extent of country 
about 500 miles l(»ig> with an average breadth oi half a mile« at 
100,000 souls." (p. 137*) This estimate of couise does not indude 
the tribes of the desert. 

% The mode of estimating the revenue in Nubia, is not firam a 
certain extent of ground, like the Egyptian >MAan, but ham every 
takie at water-wheeL The number of these between Assouan and 
Wady Halfk, Burckhardt states to be between six and seven 
hundred. One sakie requires the alternate labour of eight or ten 
cows, and waters firom three to fLwefidhana* 

S The quantity of dates hnported flrom NuWa by way of As- 
•ouan, varies firom 1500 to 2000 erdOte per year, each erdtb weighing 
about 2001b. 

I ** Among the most remarkable animals of Nubia are the lo- 
custs, that eat up every thing, and the scarabee or beetle, that 
seems to live where there never was any thing to eat. I have seen 
the latter crawling over a plain of sand at a long distance ftom the 
river or v^etation. These extraordinary oApring of Hbtt ami 
might almost have been worshipped by the Egyptians on that ac- 
count alone. Inone place^ we found that » quantity of locusts had 
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THE FIRST CATARACT. 



We now resume our voyage up the Nile, which wag 
suspended at the First Cataract. The village of 
£n>bap, about four miles S. of Assouan, is the port at 
which the traveller re«embarks. The direct road lies 
over a narrow sandy flat between the mountains; 
those on the right consist chiefly of large masses oC 
granite piled one upon another ; all is rock, and sand. 
About a mile from the tombs of Assouan begins th^ 
brick wan mentioned by Denon,* called Hayt el Ad^ 
joHVy (Wadjoud ?) and attributed by the natives to ^ 
king of that name. It continues aI<H)g the sandy 
plain between the granite rocks, as far as the vicinity 
of PhiloB. " The natives say, that it was originally 
the embankment of a canal ; and Norden is of opinio^ 
that, in ancient times, the bed of the Nile was on this 
side ; but this,*' remarks Burckhardt, ^' seems impos- 
sible, as the ground evidently rism from Philce towards 
Assouan." He imagines it to have been intended as 
a defence against the Bedouins of the eastern moun. 
tain, at the time that a brisk overland transport-trade 
cadsted J>etwMii Phiks and Syene. In the granite 

taktn'poifeMkm of fveiy thing green: thAhviUttdmaii wasnuok- 
lag them out o£ the tre^* and eating them in lelf-defence— no moie 
taste than an insipid waxy potatoe. The locust is about thxee 
Inches in length, and having wiDgs, is laxger than the golden 

Wr^"— USNNXKBB, p. 167' 

• " This road has one peculiarity, which is, that there ars evl- 
dent lemaina of its hairing been tzadted out and ndMd ai a cauae- 
way, and that there was much traffic on it in' former times** •Neaf 
this road are the ruins of military lines, mode of suxhbumt biidEa» 
the base of which is from Iff to SO feet in thickneis. Thfeen- 
tnndnnent caOended aloog tlM valley by the road side, and ter- 
aohiMJBd at locks and Ibrts aeariy thrw kagues from Syene.**-. 
AMu«»a j?ewj„^ ^^ jU. jqj,, X47-* 
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rocks along tlie'road, hieroglypliic inscriptions are met 
with, which increase in numher as the traveller ap- 
proaches the island. One of the most singular of 
these presents the form of a seat cut out of the solid 
rock, with a rude flight of steps leading up to it, the 
whole ornamented with hieroglyphics. • At about four 
miles from Assouan, the road leads into an open plain, 
free from rocks, on the western side .of which the river 
flows. There is another and longer road from As- 
souan along the side of the river, by the Cataract. 
In this route, there occur two or three small villages, 
and a few scattered patches of verdant and cultivated 
surface, but nothing that can be called a plidn.* 

Sir F. Henniker, having sent on his luggage by 
laud, made the passage of the Cataracts, which is thus 
described. '' On leaving Assouan, the granite islets 
become every moment more frequent and more boldly 
picturesque. The river assumes the appearance of a 
lake cradled in granite. The wild- duck and the 
heron are flying around, and the fisherman is diving 
or running about the rocks, or traversing the stream 
in every direction. His raft is the single trunk of a 
]>alm-tree, on which, though round, he contrives to 
sit, and 6ven to rest his feet on it also. His bundle is 
on his head ; his pipe is in his mouth ; his dirk tied 
to his arm, and paddling with his hands, he manages 
not merely to retain his position, but even to ascend 
the stream. The river now forces its way between a 
small island and some blocks of granite, which cause 
a fall of two or three feet. This we have to pass. 
The crew put themselves in swimming order, not 

• " Strabo describes correctly the appearance of the rocks on 
the left of the route ftrom Philoe to Assouan; but where he found 
a.} plain of 100 atadia to ero8S| I am at 4 lOM to coQceive.**— Ri« 
CHABOSON, voL U p.l34d« 
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withont iheir ^ku ; a rq>e is made fast to the boat, 
and the r«M«, with the evolutions of a feugehnan and 
the antics of a taaitre d^ danse, gives the w(»rd of com. 
mand to fifty fellows, who immediately commence 
crying out, ffay lay essah. Owing to very bad ma« 
nagement, we shipped a considerable quantity of 
water. The surface of the stream, which has hitherto 
been rippled to the extent of fifty yards, now becomes 
smooth. I ask, where are the Cataracts ? and am in- 
formed that we have passed them^.— the Cataracts of 
the Nile, the deafening roar of whose waters used to 
be heard to an incredible distance ;1but now, they will 
not do me the favour to drown the voices of my boat« 
men. The Cataracts of the Nile are not more for- 
midable than the Thames at London bridge." * 

The height of the fall oi course depends upon the 
season. When the river is at its height, there is 
scarcely any fall at all, but merely a rapid ; but, when 
the inundation has considerably subsided, and the 
river is lowest, the fall, according to Dr. Biehardson, 



* Hennlker, p. 147- DiodOTUs Sicultu describes the Cataracts 
with tokraUe accuracy. *« This Is a jdace in length about ten 
stadia, steep apd coofiaed by precipices, the whole rcmgh and 
craggy, having also many stones resembling great rocks. The 
stream dashing against these impediments with violence, and 
being driven back in s ccmtrary direction, prodigious eddies arise. 
The whole intennediate space is ^ed wit^ froth by the reflux oC 
water, and gives great terror to all that approach it. The swift'- 
ness of the current in this part seems to equal that of an arrow. 
During the inundation,' the rocks being covered with water, some 
people sail down the Cataract, when they have cosiCrary windc to 
xetard their fall; but no one can sail vp the Cataiact." Cited in 
Norden. Lucan (lib. x. 315) gives a more poetical, and of course 
a less faithf^jpicture : 

" Spuma tunc eutra laeeasiti 
CunctaftemutUjindisi'ac mitlto murmure tMmiit 
Spumanaintfktisoanescit^itctibutamnis*** 



• • •^ • » • 
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inay be as mncli as eig)it or ten f<iet.* Ko part of tli« 
scenery qjin be called sublime, but tbe shattered m<mn« 
tains of granite and basalt, rising in black masses on 
either side, and choking np the river, give an awful 
grandeur to the scene. Some small Tillages, sur- 
rounded with palm-trees, are situated In the low cul^ 
tivated spots among the roc&s on the eastern bank ; 
and there are two considerable islands, called Djezeei^ 
Shellaat (Cataract Island) and Djezeer Sehale. The 
western bank is low and covered with sand, and has 
no villages. At length, after weathering the ** out* 
posts of the Cataracts," the Island of Philoe, like a 
paradise in the flood, with its majestic ruins, bursts on 
the sight. 

The Island of Philoe, situated in lat. 2'4'» 1' 28" N., 
long. 92? 54' 16" E., is about 1000 feet in length, and 
400 feet in breadth at its widest part, being barely 
900 yards in circumference. It is of an oval form, 
with an indentation at the southern end, where a wall 
of stone has been built up from the rock to support 
the soil, and to protect it from the force of the cnr^ 
rent. A sunk wall has been, for this purpose, carried 
all round the island. The rock is all granite, and the 
covering of earth is so light throughout, that the rock 
in many places projects above the soil. Stairs in seve- 
ral parts lead down to the river. There are many 
small substructions and ruins of stone buildings, with 
a few circular brick huts, but none of any consequence ; 
and the only inhabitants, when Br. Richardson visited 
it, were a single family. It would now hardly ever be 

A navigablt passage it stated to have bean cut through tbe loeka 
of this Cataract by order of Mohammed AIL^Enolish's Narr., 

• Norden dexribes this Cataract (in Ptctmbcr) u foitr ftet l« 
its £aU| and thirty feet in length. 
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Titited, were it not for the large temple and iheSereer 
Pkaracn (Pharaoh's bed). 

The temple is a magnificent edifice ; it stands at 
the south-west comer of the island, dose upon the 
bank of the river, which is higher here than in any 
other part, and has been faced with stone. The 
ground plan is extremely irregular and ill-contrived, 
none of the walls being parallel, except those o£ the 
cella ; but this defect is lost in the general effect c^ 
tiie architecture. The whole area which it occupies 
is about 435 feet in length and 105 feet wide at its 
broadest part, in the centre of the dromos. • The ap- 
proach is by a long, narrow court, at the entrance of 
which are substructions of a small temple, which had 
six oolunms <ni each side, and four on each extremity. 
Six columns on one side are still standing, and near 
them, on the edge of the river, is a small but hand- 
some granite obelisk, covered with hieroglyphics, and 
bearing several Greek inscriptions, one of which men« 
tions an offering of one of the Ptolemies to the goddess 
Isis and the co-templar divinities.* From this point, 
a colonnade, in continuation of the columns of the 
temple, extended for 240 feet along the edge of the 
river, to the grand propylon. Thirty-two of the 
columns are still standing. This colonnade has been 
walled towards the river, and roofed with large flat 
stones, forming a delightful piazza. In the wall are 
eight windows, a]|;id a well-formed stair leads down to 
the river. Dr. Richardson's Nubian guide called this 
piazza, Gossaba (^Kassaba) de Kdkeen^ an arcade of 
shops ; *' a use for which," he adds, " it is well cal- 
culated, and was' probably constructed. In many 

* We are not aware whether the hieroglyphics have been exa- 
mkied: Oife might have hoped to find that tiie Greek inacriptioas 
were trantotiow of the wared chaiacter. 
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jUaeu in the present day, ihe nhopi ef 6i6 Cliristians, 
and the bazars of the Moslems, tine the entrance to 
theur places of worship ; the same was the case in 
andent times." * On the opposite side of the coiurt 
Is another piazza, of which fourteen columns still re* 
main : it is neither so long nor so handsome, part of 
it being taken up with chambers. Near lh» front of 
the propylon are the pedestals of two granite obelisks 
which have been carried off, and the remains of two 
hiero-sphinxes, much mutilated. The propylon is 
al>out 90 feet kmg, and rises in two lofty towers, in 
the same pyramidal style as that of the grand propylon 
at Edfou. The front is highly decorated wiUi sculp- 
ture and hieroglyphics : the figures are in intaglio, of 
a colossal size, but very ill proportioned. On each 
aide of the principal entrance, a figure of Isis, 210 feet 
high, with ^e moon oyer her head, has been cut into 
the walL This has been at one time plastered over, 
and there are fragmaits of a Greek inscription on 
each side of it, which was evidently continued on the 
plaster that concealed in Christian timet the profane 
image. Remains of plaster are still observable on the 
walL The import of the inscription appears to have 
been, that this temple, which had formerly been dedi* 
cated to pagan rites and the worship of Isis, was by 
Theodoras (who, we leam from another inscription^ 
was bishop o{ the district) consecrated to the worship 
of the True Ood and his Son Jesus Christ. Next to 
the figure of Isis, Is that of the hawk^headed* deity, of 
the same size. According to Strabo, the hawk was 
the principal object of w<Mrship at Fhiks. Then cornea 
a colossal hero, crowned with the serpent and globe; 

• Tbk abuae bad crept intotiie J««lib tample ia the time of oar 
Lord. SeeJolui4L14. UateUiaLU* 
PABT IV. 2 A 
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bat right hand graipt the hair of thirty miserable 
heads, and his left raises a hatchet, while the sacred 
hawk hovers above the weapon. Various other figureS| 
devices, and tablets with a vast number of Greek and 
Latin inperiptioas, in prose and verse, are sculptured 
along the front of the propylon. The general purport 
of them is to reonrd, that the individuals named came 
there and worshipped the great goddess Isis.* 

The drowtot is very magnificent, about ^2 feet by 
64 in extent. The Nubians call it Gcutr {Kastar) el 
Wat^^ut. On the western side is a structure re^ 
cembling a peripteral Greek temple, containing threQ 
chambers t the Nubians call this Baii'el'houstan^ tho 
house for the horses. On the side nest the dromot^ ia 
a long inscription in the Syrian, character. Opposite 
to this is what Is called Bait^ei^Sultan^ the sidtan't 
house, consisting of a wall fronted by twelve columns* 
The northern end of the dronu^ is bounded by a small 
proi^lon, through which a passage leads into the 
pronaes, whidi is lesiarkably handsome : ten oolunms^ 
with varied o^Mtals of palm-branch and lotus4eaf, axT» 
nuBged round the three sides, and covered abovei 
ao ai to form a piaxia. The figures sculptuiM 
on the edumns are painted in the most lively ce« 
leura, and the ceiling of the piaiza ia painted aiure, 
stadded with start, aad ornamented with the usual 
deviees.. 

The body of the temple oontuns deven small c^am. 
bers on the ground41oor, all of whidli are covered with 
scalpture and hieivglyphies. In the fiiat to the right, the 
French have left a record of the advance of^ their army 
thus far, and of the astronomical observations made 

* Written Itif and Eisis. The wends ^la and ftv^m are indl»* 
oimkMitelr appUidtoJMr. ^i* i» mid to tigtOff in Coptic, " the 
•adenty" or, according to an^tter dnivKtlon, AttidtjF» 



if th^ acadexnIeUmfl. These eluonl^en tite iKiAled by 
the smoke of torches and the dirt of bats. In the 
middle chamber, which is particuUarly bhiok, are two 
monolithic granite niches, which have been wronght 
with great care, and adorned with winged glebes, a 
oomice, and moulding. The workmanship is quite of 
a different style from that of the temple, and appa« 
rently of a much older date. There can be little doubt, 
that they are connected with an idolatry mueh more 
ancient than the temple itself. In the upper story, 
tiiere is likewise a number of elegant chambers covered 
with sculpture and hierogl3rphic8, as is likewise the 
outside of the oella. Among the representations on 
tile exterior, Isis, in various forms and with different 
symbols, is pre-eminent : she is generally accompanied 
by the hawk-headed deity. In the gekdt, or inmost 
dhamber, which appears to be the oldest part of the 
temple, there is a magnificent representation of the 
Ethiopian hawk"* ; and Dr. Richardson supposes, that 
the pronaoe, the propylon, and other parts of the temple, 
which are decidedly more modem, were constructed 
after the worship of the hJEiwk had been superseded by 
that of Isis, Osiris, and Horus.' In one of the columns, 
a stone appears with hieroglyphics inverted, shewing 
that the materials were taken from a tortnee building. 
The later parts have not been completely finished. 
Seme of the oolumns are neither soolptured nor 
adorned w|th hieroglyphics ; others are but partially 
80 ; and the side of one of the passages is covered with 
•eulpture only half way up, terminating abruptly* 
These additions, the learned Traveller supposes to have 
been made in the time of the Emperor Hadrian, who 

* Strabo states, that numbers of hawks were regularly impOTted 
from Ethiopia^ which were kept to be deified whenever the others' 
died oSf* 
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■y p— rt to bftfte uftk ti the ten^le at KiHbtthe, and 
many othen. 

At a dittaneeof a few paces from the temple^ towards 
the east, there is another l^uidsome edifice, 60 feet b^ 
45, with fire cdumiis, on. each side, and two on tho 
•ides of the portal at each end. The intercohimniary 
apace is built up about two-thirds of the height of the 
building. The capitals are various, as in the large 
temple, and above them are four counes of stone and 
a handsome cornice. The Nubians call it Sereer Pha~ 
MMH, the Sovereign's Bed ; and Dr. Richardson sup- 
poses, that it was anciently exhibited as the tomb of 
Osiris, who was held to have been buried here. The 
most sacred oath among the Thebans was, ^' By Osiris 
in PhUcs.** 

The island of Philos is not mentioned under that 
name by Herodotus, but he is thought to refer to it 
under the name of EUephantina, as the common habi 
tation of Ethiopians and Egyptians. Pliny intimates, 
that there were four islands called Philce, and that 
this appellation was a general name for the whole. 
The word phil in Arabic signifies elephant, and Elle« 
phantina would seem, therefore, to be merely a trans- 
lation of the original name, but ^iparently a mistaken 
one.* The old Egyptian name is stated, on other 

* See Rkhardaon't Trsvds, i. 502. That the andents did not 
nndentuid the doivttkm of Oie wend, k desr. Scaecs vam the 
word VhUe In the ifaigular, in xetoence to s ptace nesr Syflne,w 
* ' tecum quem Thiku, hoe eat amieae, voetmt, ideo quod iUie eat plaeata 
ab JEgvpttia Iris, quibua Uxucebatur qtiod membra mariti Oeidiri* nam 
itw e nie b at ." (Serviua dted in notes to Norden.) He diewhert 
qpeekf of it ai rugfed and pcedpiloue t tcnm by no meana H^pli- 
caUe to the island now called Philoe. Norden mentioni thia 
idand as bearing the name of jBIHsi^ According to Capt Li^it, 
it is called by the natives Seltoajoud* Burckhardt says» Plifloe ia 
called jtnma-el-VFpiJoud» i^., the aodal pleasures of Wodjoud, the 
mighty Ung to whom the enction of (ha templat is aacrlbedt 



ffai&orltiei, to be FM hkk^ iSk& mai «r mtMmlty (!•#» 
of Egypt) ; which the Arabians oonyerted into Bih^j 
nnder which form it eociirs in IdritiHi Oeegrifhy* 
But, if this be the origin of the word, it it very qnet* 
tionable whether it is correctly i^lied to the islaad 
now called Philoe. ElephantiMt it more Tpwof&Ay the 
extremity of Egypt, being the lust projection of th« 
granite rock whi(^ fmrms the natural division between 
Egypt and Nubia. In the time of Ptunmetichue) it 
was also the last fortifted place in hit dominioat t * 
and Syene has always been repreiented at the frontier 
town towards Ethiopia. We cannot, therefore, but 
ioonclude, that DjezireUeUZt^wr^ e» Elei^antina, it ^e 
true Phllce, although that whic^ bow bears the name 
appears to have shared in the appellation, or at an 
early period to have succeeded to the honour. Per* 
haps, as a place of greater security, it may have beeft 
preferred by the priests of Isis in troublooe timet | 
and its temples, which are of a l^gfat irhito iand« 
stone, were probably buih at a time when the granite 
quarries of Elephantine were n6t aeeettlble. Th4 
builders may have had their reasons for l eM KWin y 
Phil<B beyoiid the frontier.-f- Burckhardt states, thai 
the different hamlets between Philoe and AtteuaB^ 

Pr. IUdMrds(m givei ts one of it# Nubian names, J^uem Mouch' 
idap, but does not ez^ain the words. Another name which 
it is said to bear, is Lijeziret-d-Httait i^*, the temple-island; md 
Buickhardt says, the small Tillage opifoAtt Pfaite is called Biibe. 

• Herod. iL 90.— EHcy. Mttrop. 

t la oonfinnatiOB of this riew,. It may he mef^tkoed, that a 

ChtetlL inscTiption OB tiM base of the obdisk at Philie, as explained 
b)rM.L«tranne, provestobeapetttkm ftom the ppiests of Isis te 
Ptolimy Bocrgetes, ia USorlM B«C., pfti^sg to be relieved from 
the exaetioae of tile naglstratei and military gffi^en stationed in . 
the Thibais, tpnhabhr at Syene and h» Blq^ymthia,) and to allow 
tham to eract a sMI^, or c4«iK»« CB whicflk they might eomaeroocatf 
the eqoity and benefiooiceof their sovereign. See Amv, M^ftf^B^ 
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£niiiiii§ part of the territory of Oirbe, «:kjoy, ia oan- 
•oquMiee of old firmmum from the Porte, an entire 
exonptkm fMnn lUl kinds of land-tax. It is probable, 
tbat this priyikige is of .still longer standing, and that 
.the SuUans only ocmtipued an immunity which the 
saiored territory had immemorially daimed. Phil(e, 
henrerer, is distmckly stated to.beWig to Nubia. 

The bed of the river is now free from rocks and 
islands, but its banks on both sides soon beccnne so 
narvow, that there is hardly a hmidred yards of culti- 
vable ground. On the eastern side, the camel-road 
leaves the river, and for two |iours traverses the deep 
valleys of the mountain, whidi presents an endless 
variety of , gnmite, a^ng which a rose-o(Aoured 
species is particularly beautifuL Syemte, red fel- 
spath, and grapifee compose this chain. Towards the 
river, a suooefsi^i of small villages of round huts are 
built along the edge, of the mountain : they are nearly 
c onceal e d by the high growth, of the dhourra, which 
covers the narrow strip of land. The natives speak 
the Berber language. At Deboudy,* the country on 
the eastern bank widens a little ; and here, at a short 
distance from the viUage, is a small temple, handsome, 
but unfinished, and with few decorations. Over the 
door of the propylon is the usual ornament of the 
globe with serpent and wings. In the innermost 
apartment are two small monolithic shrines : the mass 

• VfTrittcn toy Burckhardt, Wadtf^DtM, ** All the villagef, as 
fitr as Doogoia, an called tcoc^, or yaUey. There axe always tloee 
or four of them comprised under one genend name. Thus, W«tdtf 
Dehmtft extends about ftmr miles along the \Maak. <tf the river; and 
includes upwards of half a doaan hamlets, each <^ which has its 
• particular name. Thore are few large villages, but groupes of five 
or six houses are met with wherever a few pahn-trees grow on the 
banks of tfie stieam, or <he bnaddi of the sott is sufficient to admit 
ofadtivatioB.'' 
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of gttadte of wlikli the one irfbrraed, is alHmt afeot 
high, and 4 feet vide ; the o^her is ahout 7 feet high, 
and 3} feet in width. There are no hieroglyphics on 
eiUier, but the niche in each is surrounded with a 
double moulding, and surmounted with the winged 
globe, while at the base, two figures are tying the stem 
of a lotus to a table. Representations of Isis, Osiris, 
Horns, the ram-headed and lion-headed deities, occur 
on the walls. Within the temple. Dr. Richardson 
found a calf carefully shut up ; but it may be pre- 
sumed that the rites of Isis are no longer practised 
here. 

About five hours above Debondy is Wady Kardassyy 
(written by Capt. Light ai^ Dr. Richardson, Gar- 
taat,) where are seen a small but elegant temple, a 
pillar belonging to another, and the foundation of a 
third, by the walls of which the whole of the modem 
village is circumscribed. '' The first and most southern 
(ruin) is a square enclosure of masonry of IftS paces 
each side; its greatest height, 16 feet ; its thidmess, 
about 10 feet : the east side is almost destroyed. In 
the interior are smaller endosnres of stone, and foun- 
dations for others. In the south and north sides are 
gateways : that on the north is strong, and has a cor- 
nice ill which is a winged globe, and the outline of a 

symbolic figure" (of Isis) ^' At a short distance 

north (of the quarries) ar6 the remains of a small 
temple, consisting of six beautifully finished columns 
with capitals. Two of them, facing the north, are 
engaged in a wall two thirds of their height, forming 
a gateway. Their capitals are heads of Isis, support- 
ing a plinth, on which monolithic temples are sculp- 
tured. The other four, two on the west and two on 
the east, are also engaged in a wall half their height. 
The capitals vary, but are of the lotus . form : two ci 
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them hftTe tlie grape and wheat-ear In relief und^ 
tbeir Tolutes. The columns stand on dreular bases, 
and the foundation of the whole is partly seen. The 
architraves, entablature, and part of the cornice re- 
main. The shafts are about 3 feet in diameter, and 
about 10 feet apart. The north front is 90 feet $ tha 
east and west, 36. On a column of the north front 
are characters, much defaced, of a Greek inscrip. 
tion."* A little to the north of these ruins are quar- 
ries of sandy freestone, containing not fewer than a 
hundred Greek inscriptions, with busts placed in 
niches cut in the face of the rock. The purport of the 
inscriptions is, that the indiriduals named had come 
hither to worship, an d« had presented offerings for 
themselves, their wives and children, and Mends. *t- 

'' • LIght*8 Travels, p. 57—60, and pfattd. See abo Irby and 
Mangles, p. KM. By the latter Tiavellen* aswdl as hf Ndrden, the 
fiCa d tlHae nOos ia called Hindaw, the name of a spot further 
south, which appears to be included in the district called Wady 
Kardassy. Burckhardt speaks of a small ruined temple cm the 
east side of the river; and " at a long day's Journey hence, in the 
■■ rt s m tncNintaiB, ars the miM of a aity «aUad Kamic"-*-BVBOK- 
jBAHDT, pp. 6* 11^ 

t Light* s Travels, p. 58. Fivejof these were copied by this Tra- 
veller, and are given, with translations by Dr. Young, in an ap- 
pendix, ^hey art of the era of the Antonines. Capt. Mangiei 
Ipialri of «< Carty-two very perfect Oraek inapripttons" ia this 
quarry, all of which are stated to have been copied by Mr. Bankes; 
but other travellers represent them as much more numerous. 
Capt. Light has given a plate representing '* a part of tha rock 
scarped perpendicularly, in whidi is a shallow recess, shaped like 
a monolithic temple, about 10 feet high, with « cornice and winged 
globe, and half-length figures in full relief, about three feet high, 
under rudely arched recesses." At the bottom oi the whole are 
rudely sculptured hieroglyphics. Burckhardt sayst *' Sevan! 
beads of Greek saints are sculptured in the rock on both sidaa of 
the niche," which ** seems to have been used by the ancient Egyp* 
tians, and subsequently both by the Pagan and the Christlaa 
Greeks.*'.-p. lis. 
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The whole ground about Kardasty is extremely in- 
teresting, and the ruins occur at intenrals for the 
space of nearly two miles.* The western bank of the 
river is here almost desert : the opposite shore has a 
little cultivation. At Hindau (or Hindaou), a short 
distance further southward, are ruins of '^ six build- 
ings comparatively modem in their appearance, and 
two that are of more ancient date. One of these, 
which stands among the houses of the village, is of 
the old Egyptian style, but very small, and contains 
nothing worthy of notice. The other, which seems a 
more modem building, though more ruined, has once 
been used as a Grreek church, and the walls are covered 
with Greek paintings and Greek inscriptions, all of 
which are gpreatly defaced. On each side of the door 
within the oella, there is a Greek almanack, consisting 
of six columns, each of which is divided into four 
smaller columns with Greek numerals in each, and an 
inscription over the top of it. The other six are ruins 
much more modem, and do not i^ipear to have been 
finished. Two of them are built in a very unusual 
style : the courses do not pass horizontally along the 
wall, but run in a crescent form, each course being 
shaped in the form of an inverted arch. Some large 
fragments of the cornice shewed it to have been re- 
markably well cut and of Roman workmanship." -f 

About six hours from Kardassy, is the district of 
Tafa (Taeeffa, Teffa), extending ahmg both banks of 

• '* The name Kaidany ls>ppUed to about six miles extent of 
country, throughout which are visible the foundations of many 
bui)dingii that would, if onnpleted, have rendered it a dty of 
temples."— Hknnikbii, p. 153. It includes a tract on both banU 
of the river. According to Burckhardt» however, the shore from 
Ddunyt to Tafia, bears the name of Wadv^Ht^rahut, 

t Richardson, yoL i. pp. 476, 7. 
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iIm liver, ivliere the plain on each side is generally 
About a quarter of a mile in breadth. Some ancient 
lemaint here, are supposed to mark the sites of Taphia 
And C<m$ra TapMi. The principal village, which 
gives name to the district,' is on the western bank, 
standing in an open, cultivated spot, more than a mile 
in length, and about half a mile in depth, in which. 
iihe doum and the palm-tree flourish. It contained, 
m 1814, between two and three hundred inhabitants.* 
The antiquities consist of sereral spacious oblong en- 
doBures oi masonry, between three and four feet in. 
heigl^t, some of which are filled with blocks of stone, 
unfinished cornices, and parts of doorways. These 
enclosures are at both ends of the plain. In the centre 
are two buildings, one having the form of a portico : 
the other, which is in ruin, seems to be the remains 
of a Christian church. The former is almost blocked 
up in front by a mass ot mud, and is surrounded with 
the (hovels of the natives. It is a pyramidal portico 
fmAng the south, having two columns engaged in a 
wall almost to the bottom of their capitals, which re- 
present the full-blown lotus, and support an entabla- 
tnre and cornice. Between the co)|imns and the 
sides are small doorways with cornice and frieze ; and 
above these, a second and third cornice, in each of 
which is the winged globe. The frieze has a bead 
and leaf worked on it. The front is about 27 feet ii^ 
length. The inside is perfect, having a roof supported 
by four clumsy columns standing on a plain circular 

• « The peasants of Tafo relate that they are the descendaiitt 
of the few Christian inhabitants of the city (TaphSs), who em- 
braced the Mohammedan faith, when the country was cc»qiierad 
by the followers of the Prophet, the greater part having either 
fled or been put to death. They are still called Oulad «l Ntuara, 
or the Christian progeny."— Bubokbabdt, p._112. 
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base i their o^talfl, the full-Uown lottUL The deikUi 
of the building is not more than 30 feet* There art 
no hieroglyphics, but on one of the walls inside is a 
cross of Maltese form. Nothing remains to shew thai 
this portico was connected with any other building* 
The other remain is open to the east ; the north and 
south walls are in ruin ; the west is complete* In thif 
is a doorway, and within, in front, are two oolunuMk 
with lotus capitals, supporting a small porti(m of tooi* 
Scriptural paintings in disten^ter, as large as lifSt le-i 
main on the walls ; and over the cornice oi the d^er* 
way is the winged globe. In front of the open sida 
lay several capitals, broken shafts, and other irtig^ 
ments.'* • 

On the eastern side of the river are foundations of 
two buildings near each other, about 40 feet square, 
rudely constructed of sandstone ; there are no frag- 
ments of columns, nor of sculptured stones of asy 
kind, f] 

Immediately to the south of these ruins, the meoii* 
tains on both sides of the river prevent all pi^sage by 
land along its banks, and the road lies for an hour 
over the granite rocks which fonn the shelhal (cat»> 
ract) of Kalabshe. The mountain is hera called JDfj^M 
Baheety, The granite chain extends uninterruptedly 
from Assouan to Dehmyt:;^ it then gives ^aee to sand* 
stone, which continues to border the river as far ae 
Tafa. Here, the river suddenly assumes a new and 
picturesque character, being studded with dark rocka, 

• Llght*s Travels, pp. 61* 2. t Burckhardt, p. 9. 

% ** The vein of red gnmile ivMdi begins bekmAieiMien, and 
extends half a day's sail beyond Phil«, Is supposed to oontlnue in 
an easteily dinctlon tfli it joins the ihons of ttia Red Sea, keeping 
nearly tlixoiigiiout the same breadth. The obsei va ttuas wliidi 
vre made en our trips into the deiot ftom AsBOMB, tended to coQ- 
Ibm this opinion.''— lasT and Mawwae, P* *» 
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«ttd nvmcravi Mett^ tBl, at Wad^ Katahthe^ (dittatit 
Mearly eight houra firom Tafa by land,) the horizontal 
tandstone leeommenoes, and readies as far as the 
Seeond Oataract at Watfy Ha^ The passage of 

Xnot impeded by the thellaal of Kalabshe ;* but; 
MUi, rapid! are caused by the contraction of 
tiie sfi'ii On the eastern iNmk, the remains of an 
Anb nod^built castle occupy an elevated spot ; and 
on one of the islands are the rains of a village and 
castle, whidi, thm^ of ^irretched constmction, prove 
tiiat this i^aoe has formerly been the seat of a higher 
dvfliwtien. By some writers, this part has been 
termed the Gates of Nubia, having been improperly 
eiUHidered as the boundary between Nubia and Egypt. 

KALABSHE. 

Thx village of Kalabshe is dose to the opening of 
the plain on the western buik, and ccmsists of a num- 
b^ of huts bbilt round a spadous mined temple. Hie 
village is ihe largest tiiat occurs en the western bank 
between Assouan and Derr, and is supposed to repre- 
sent the ancient Ttdmis. The temi^e is considered 
by Burdchardt as ranking among the most predous 
remaias of Egyptian antiquity. ^ In its site, it may be 
oooipared with the temples of Tentyra and Edfou, and 
it IxSlongs to the best period of Egyptian architecture ; 
though it bears traces, in several parts, of a less care- 
ful and more hurried execution, than that of those 



• «< At GalalMhM, the NfleHoKHng wide uid bettttiful, divides 
itielf amaoff nrvoal rockt aitd mrinhsimfid iilaadt'i then wUam, 
on p—ing them, faito a gnmd amphhheitte of bold and cnggy 
pra^ipioem intenpssed whh eoMvadBd ipott, cxtandliw tat about 
a mUat then, doriaf to a nanvw entnnoe «t Taeft» maUMa Ui 
owUnary 1)ceMlth.''-*IdOST, p. 68. 



twotemplM. Tli« walls are unoommoDlf well IrnUt.*** 
€apt. light gives the following deseription of this 
noble ruin. 

*•*" The remains of the temple are, a hutment ef 
masonry, which; rises above the bank of the river ai 
about 170 or 180 feet from the front of the temple, 
to which, from the hutment, there is a paved approach. 
On each side of this pavement, there appears to have 
been a row of splunzes, one of which lay headless near 
the pavement. At the end, there seems to have been 
steps leading to a terrace. 36 feet in breadth, from 
which rise two pyramidal moles with a gateway be<« 
tween them, forming a front of about 1 10 feet.*t* The 
moles are 18 or 20 feet thick, of solid masonry : the 
apper part of them is in ruins. Inside this gateway 
is a court about 40 feet in extent, now filled with 
broken shafts, capitals, and other fragments. It ap- 
pears U^ have had a colonnade on the sides, jmning 
the mole with the portico, f Of this o^nnade, only 
one column remains, with a capital mudi disfigured, 
•opporting a fragment of ceiling. The por^oo con-* 
sists of iour columns, engaged to half their height in: a 
wall, raised in the centre to form an entraneie. A 
lateral wall divides the ptntico from a suite of four 
inner apartments, separated by lateral walls, in each 
of which are doorways, and over them lire winged 

• Buickhazdt, p. 106. Dr. RiduurdiOfii thought it appeared 
mote modem than any in Egypt; and it has evidently never been 
flnithed. BelKmi> too, says, tliat it mu«t ovtainly have been of 
later date than any other in NiiUa. 

t Dr. Ridiardaon gives the dimentioaa of tills magnificent pto- 
pylon more aocuratdy*— 190 feet long, S4 feet broad* and about SO 
tmt high. Over the doat is the winged globe. 

t There have been six columns on eadi side. The one remain- 
ing aotire is 3 feet 3 iacfaes in diameler. ThepraoaoiiiWfeetby 
38.— LnoH, p. 89. 

FA»T IV. 2 B 
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globw in tlie oomioe* WiUiin tb« first apBrtmcnti 
there appears to have been a colonnade, of which two 
columns remain on the left hand, their capitals det- 
iaced, with two or thtee fragments of an ardiitrave. 
The spaoe within is filled with broken shafts, d^itids^ 
^d blocks of an immense size. This apartment and 
the interior of the portico are ornamented onl7 round 
the si^es of the doorways. The other three apart* 
ments are covered with the usual hieroglyphics and 
symbolic figures. Bemains of colouriog exist fresh 
and bright. All the apartnients are encumbered with 
ruins, and have acaroely any ceiling left. Inside tbut 
portico are Scriptural paintings, similar to those ia 
modern Oreek churches." * 

The cella, which is 15 paces by 9, pngecte several 
feet into the pronaos, forming an insulated chamber 
in the nudst of the temple, as at Philos and Dakke^ 
In the adytum are remains of columns lyin^ on the 
ground; ^^ the only instance of the kind,'* says Burcki 
hardt, '^ I have seen in any Egyptian temple." flo 
adds the following curious partieulam: *^ In the walla 
(of the adytum) are s<mie low, dark recesses and win^ 
dows or loop-h(^es, like those in the temple at Ten* 
tyra : i- its roof is formed of single blocks of stone 

* Light, pp. 64—6. Mr. Legh, who has also described this 
temple, noticed at the Airther extremity of the innermoit apart* 
ment, some rude diaracters placed over the representatkm of a 
head sculptured in the centre of tiie walL The i»ord has been 
supposed to be a proper name written in the endM»ial cfaiyracteir) 
but Dn Young suggests, thSt it may peihaps be K. CAEHC, a 
contracti(»i of Lord have mercy> bi rdfeicnce tO the head of Chrfct. 

laBBT, p. sys. 

t Mtk Leghi after describing the three principal chambers, (the 
dimensions of which he gives, S6 feet by 90, 30 feet by 18, and 36 
by 18,) adds: <* Many smaller apartments lead out of die three 
great diamberat and there are also several situated above them. 
In the interim or body of the propylon we coimced at least t«d¥S 



ttsMiig tbe whole bi«adth, and upwards of iliree feet 
in thickness* Therdt^i a chamber behind the adytum, 
at at Dakke, and communicating tdth it by two doors : 
the roof has fallen in, but it may be seen that this 
chamber was lower than the adytum, and had a cham- 
ber over it. In the walls of this chamber are several 
eells or reoesses, each of which forms two small apart- 
ments, one behind the other, divided by a narrow en- 
trance, and just sufficiently large to hold one perscm t 
^ey are closed in front by a stone, which may be 
removed nt pleasure, and were,* perhaps, prisons for 
refractory priests, or places of probation for those who 
aspired to the priesthood.* The persons who were 
placed there, may be literally said to have been shut 
up in the wall, as there is not the slightest ap- 
pearance of any recess being there, when the stones 
wfaidi dose the outer entrance are in their places. I 
observed a hollow stone in the interior of one of them, 
but I am not certain whether it was a sarcophagus 
or not. 

'* The walls of the cella and adytum are covered 
with painted figures, the colours of which still remain 
tolerably perfect, more so than those at Philoe, owing 
to a coat of plaster having been laid upon the walls by 
the Greeks, to receive the paintings of their saints, 
but which has for the most part fallen off. The co- 
lours generally used are red, blue, green, and black. *(■ 

rooms, into which the light is a<iinitted l>j ebloiig n|6h« cut ia 
the outside wall."— p. 90. 

* Belioiii s^me^, that these odls may have bent eitlwr priseos 
for men* or places for the sacred animals. 

t ** Some remain of the natural colour of the stone. The figures 
in red are of the least consideration, and are presoiting offerings to 
the figures in blue, the sacred colour. In the innermost apartment, 
the figures are greatly ef&ced ; but there is one of shigularly good 
executionr-« female seated, adorned with a rich necklace and a 

2b2 
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The hawk-liMided Otiris, with a st^if la one hand, is 
painted of a light gpreen ; some females, holding in 
their hands the lotus, are quite hladc The Tarioosly 
coloured striped robes of the Osiris with a tiafti on hia 
head, have a most gaudy appearance. The hair of the 
figures is- in general black, though in some it is blue. 
The spaces between the figures are covered with hie- 
roglyphics painted red. On the lower part of the side 
walls of the adytum are sing^ human figures, eadi 
with an animal J[>y its side, generaUy an oz, a gaxdle^ 
or a goose. The exterior walls of the temple are 
coYered with sculptures of colossal figures, like those 
of Tentyra and Edfou, though not so laige : they are 
rudely executed, and by no means correspond to the 
beauty of the sculpture on the interior of the cham- 
bers. Heads of sphinxes project from the walk, as at 
l^entyra, through which, perhaps, the priests delivered 
their oracles. 

*' The walls of the portico are prolonged the whole 
length of the building, and, by means of a transverse 
wall in the rear of the chamber bdnnd the adytum, 
form a high endosure all round ; at about twenty feet 
beyond which- is the general enclosure to the whcHm 
building. This is carried to the foot of the hill, which 
has been cut down perpendicularly, so as to serve as 
the end walL In the S.W. comer of the area is a 
small quadran^e, formed, on one side, by three co- 
lumns, and, on the adjacent interior side, by a short 
wall built across the area. Here, a gprotto, or sepul. 

pnifutiaaof omaiiMQts, uidlu)ldiiig in her 1^ hand theMcredtoi^ 
There are frequent exhibitions of Otiri* receiving offerii^;!* and of 
Ills, with her lotus-headed sceptre* enjoying similar marks of dei- 
fication. The form of worship portrayed in the diffident chambers, 
is the same as that which we have seen on the temples in Egypt, 
but the countenances both of the gods and of their woohipperi is 
**fi^»ent."— RicBAJu>80N, voL i. p. 376, 
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alirs, has bden hefwn in tht perpendioalar veok, dmiltf 
t9 that behind the temple at Dandour : it oonusts of 
% single ohamber, with the winged globe over the 
•atrance, but without any other sculpture. A flight 
of st^M leads from the propylon down to a paved 
temwe, whioh extends to the foundations of an ot^ong 
building standing just over i^e river, where are sodi6 
fi«gment« ot cdumns. Visiters by water, during th# 
inundations, might have stepped from their vessel into 
th^ building.*' • 

*^ The Greeks had formed this temple Into a church ; 
Mid several of the paintings of thdr saints are still 
venalning upon the walls.* About a quarter of an hour 
distant from the temjde, on its north-west side, is a 
small temple cut out of ihe rock. The road to it lies 
trough the remains of the andent town, a heap of 
stones and rubbish covering a space along the shore 
of about a mile and a quarter. In front of the temple 
is an ^pen area, also hewn out of the rock, in which 
is the entrance to the cella. The oella is 13 paces by 
6 ; its roof is supported by two polygonal pillars ; in 
tite walls are two small recesses, with three statues in 
each. Adjoining it is the adytum, a small room eight 
ieet square, with sculptures and hieroglyphics on the 
walls, rudely executed. The groupe of Briarens is 
fepeated on both sides of thd entrance. The walls of. 
the opoi area in front of the temple nan covered with 
soulptupeS) representing very interasting historical 
subjects. On one side is a battle. The vietor, in a 
diariot drawn by two fiery steeds, like those at Kamak, 
is driving his vanquished enemies before him, who are 

• From tbe poftico, Burckhsrdt copied » Oieek imcripUpQ* 
which is also given by Mr. Legh and by Captain Light It pur- 
ports to be the votive offering of .a Roman knight to ** the lord 
AmendidL** 

2 B 3 
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fleeing temtaeit a oonntry thickly O0v«md with ioAk*' 

trees of yvunib shapes, some of whioh have lar^ 

round leaves and dusters of fruit, with apes ^ortini^ 

among the branches. Bdiind the victor^s car are two 

smaller ones of the same form, each drawn by two 

horses at full speed, and bearing a female standing 

upright, with a charioteer in front. In another oouii- 

putment on the same wall, is a triumphal prooessicm 

passing before Osiris seated. Naked men come first, 

bearing upon their shoulders large blocks of wood, 

probably ebony ; one of them leads a wild monntain 

goat, a second carries an ostrich, a third holds in one 

hand a large shield, and in the other a gaselle, and a 

fourth is bringing an ape into the royal presence. 

Next oomes a man bearing a block of precious wood 

like the former, and driving two large buffaloes before 

him. The train is closed by a tall camelecqpard with 

its leader, foUowed by two prisoners, who are naked, 

with the exception of the skin of a wild beast tied 

round their waists. In another, compartment just 

above, are a large lion, with his kioeger ; an animal' of 

the sise of a large goat with long straight horns ; and 

a pair of buffaloes. In front of these two oompart« 

stents, and before the king, lie heaps of quivers and 

arrows, elephants' teeth, skins and furs of wild beasts, 

and a row of calabashes, supposed, periu^s, to contain 

precious ointments or perfumes. On the wall opposite 

to this, is a compartopent in which the king is repre* 

sented seated, while bearded prisoners with their hands 

bound are brought before him. Among them, a train 

of female idaves is distinguished, dressed inl<mg robes, 

with a high head-dress, over which the doak is thrown. 

In another compartment dose to this, a prisoner is 

immolated ; and further on, is a small battle-fnece, in 

which the assault and capture of n tower aye refie. 
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MBMd. All tbeie' labjects ara in bM-rclief, aad ex-^ 
tremely well executed : they are the best spedment of 
historical sculpture that I hare seen in the valley of 
the Nile, even more spirited than those at Thebes ; 
the %ures of the animals, in particular, are correctly 
delineated. They are important, because they xeoord 
an historical fact no where else alluded to in any 
Egyptian structure. The hero of Egypt has here 
carried his arms into a country inhabited by lions, 
cameleopards, apes, and dephants, none of whidi 
animals are found in Nubia or Dongola : the elephant 
and the cameleopard inhabit the banks of the Nile 
towards Sennaar, the forests on the frontiers of Abys- 
sinia, and the banks of the Astaboras and Astapus, 
whence also the most beautiful and highest esteemed 
female slaves are now imported into Egypt. . All the 
above-describM trophies ctf victory, therefore, indicate 
that the battles must have been fought in the ooun-* 
tries to the south of the civilized country of the ancient 
Meroe ; for the skin-dad prisoners denote a savage 
people. The battle-pieces at Luxor and Kamak. seem 
to allude to less distant scenes of warfare. May not 
the castles surrounded with water, whidi are there 
represented, relate to the foHrtified idands in the Batn 
d Hadjar, where we still meet with so many bride 
ruins ? The dose-cut hair of the fugitives, and the 
short, narrow beard under the diin, are perfecdy 
diaracteristic of the southmn Noubas, whose colour is 
not quite black, but of that deep cc^per tinge which 
a painter unskilled in mixing colours would represent 
by dark red. It may readily be imagined^ that the 
inhabitants of the sterile districts of Nubia and the 
Batn el Hadjar, would look with an envious eye upon 
the riches of Egypt, and would frequently exdte the 
resentment of the monardis of Thebes, by making 
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inroAdb from tYteir slronghcddf , upon tiM adjacent pTo<« 
▼incei of Egypt."* 

This small temple is called by the natives Dar el 
Wmlff* In the hlU close by, are the quarries of fine 
sand-stone which haire furnished the stone for the 
building of the town and the temples. On the rock 
abore the village. Lord Belmore *'*• found, to his asto-* 
nishment and delight, a small Grecian temple, with 
fluted columns of the Ionic order, from which he 
brought away a small sphinx considerably injured. 
The temj^e itself is in good preservation, and has 
several Greek inseriptions.'* f The tombs of the an* 
eiept inhabitants are excavated in the adjoining rook. 
The quantity of pott^y found in the ruins, Bekoni 
says, is all of Greek manufiacture, scarcdy any things 
Egyptian being found am^ig them ; and there is no 
room to doubt that Kalabshe is the site of a Greek 
town. On the eastern side of the river, some mounda 
of rubbish indicate the site of Contra Talmis ; and 
the two hundred houses whidi compose the village on 
that bank, occupy a space of about half an hour in 
length. The temple of Kalabshe stands in lat. 2W^ 
ay 16" N., long. 3*» 46^ 47" E.f 

The cultivated soil continues very narrow as fivatf 
Ahou Ifor, where the hills recede a little, leaving m 
larger space for culture by means of water-wheels, 
and the inhabitants appear more induetrioas, their 
huts being chiefly scattered among numerous pahn^ 
trees . At this place, iFhich is nearly under the tropic, 

• BoTckhardt, pp. 107--llfll. 

t RklisrdMii» vol. i p. 170. It ww probtMy amoog tbe ruins 
of thU t«nple, that, a £9W mooths before Belnmi's arrival, a golden 
lamp of Grecian form was found by a native : it was claimed by the 
Pasha. 

t iUdiardson« voL L p. 378. 
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there is a small ahellaal^ which leaves only a narrofw 
passage to the vest ; and opposite to Abou Hor is a 
ruined Arab castle of sun-bumt brick, apparently de- 
signed to command the passage. On the eastern shore, 
Captain Light noticed remains of Roman bricks. The 
granite here again shews itself on that side, and from 
the top of the barren ridge, the whole country eastward 
presents a most frightful and desolate appearance, 
broken into masses of rock, intersected by beds of 
torrents, which occasionally rush down into the Nile.* 
About two hours from Abou Hor, is Wcidy Gharby 
Dandour (the western Dandour) ; and a litUe beyond 
the village of that name, is that of Gassr (or Oarsery), 
where are the ruins of another ancient temple. The 
shore is £ere only 30 paces in breadth from the river 
to the foot of the rocky hills. Before the temple 
stands a small propylon with a high projecting cornice, 
resembling that at 'Dendera.*f* Behind this is the 
pronaos, seven paces in length, with two columns in 
front, which have been engaged in a wall half their 
height. The entablature is perfect, but part of the 
centre of the cornice is defaced. The columns have 
the lotus capital. The portico is covered with hiero<> 



' * *< When the rains are copious in the mountain* torrents occa- 
siooaUy rush down into the river, hut] they never (xmtlnue longer 
than two days. Thesetorrents account for the momentary increase 
of the Nile in Egypt, dudng the winter* when the river is at its 
lowest. Throughout Nubia, rain never foils in the valley* some 
light showers excepted; but there is a regular rainy season in the 
eastern mountains, as far as Suez, which produces abundant crops 
of wild herbs, and pasturage for the cattle of the Bedouins. In 
the valley of the Jordan, rain seldom falls, while the mountains on 
either side have their regular rainy season.**— Burckharot, p. IQ. 
f Thto gateway formerly fonnected two pyramidal moles* of 
which scarcely any traces are left. 
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glyphies and symbc^c figurei,* and is fleparated by a 
lateral wall from two inner apartments. The first of 
these, the cella, is a mere passage : the ceiling b per** 
feet, but it is without ornament, except over the door* 
way leading into the adytum, where is portrayed the 
vulture with outspread wings. The adytum is witli<« 
out ceiling ; on the hinder wall is the outline of a 
doorway, over which are three winged globes and two 
symbolic figures, one on each side. Behind the tern* 
pie is an unconnected chamber, excavated from tho 
rock, with which the unfinished doorway wm probidily 
intended to communicate. It is built up with masonrj 
on the inside, and is very small, without sculpture. 
In fr(Nit of the propylon, towards the rirer, is a stone 
enclosure, S5 paces by 15^ the floor oi which is consi* 
derably below the level on which the temple is [built s 
it is now covered with stones and ruins, and Burck« 
hardt supposes that it had originally a roof. The 
wall towards the river is 15 feet in height, and de« 
scribes a slight curve. The temple is in general 
Extremely well-built, and the sculptures are in a good 
style ; but it has evidently been left unfinished. -f* 

A still more interesting monument of ancient art Is 
found about three hours further, at Wady Gyrshe. 
{Ganhee^ Eirshi)^ about nine hours below Dakke. 
It is an excavated temple, executed apparently in the 
Infancy of architectural art, '' when the artist produced 
an imposing effect, not by the graoef ulness, but by the 
magnitude of his figures," and presents several points 
of striking resemblance to the Cave of Elephanta in 

* Burckhardt particularly remarked a fine figure of Honis« his 
finger on his lip. 

t Burckhardt, p. 102. Light, p. $8. Richardson, voL I. p. ^. 
The latter Traveller copied a Greek inscription, receding that the 
temple had been repaired and dedicated to the Roman Hermes. 
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India. Th% spot on which th« templ« ituidi, h 
called by the natives Djom Ho3sein : * it is thus de« 
scribed by Burckhardt. 

<^ This temple stands upon the top of a hill, the 
hro^ declivity of which is covered with rubbish and 
some fragments of colossal statues. In front is a por« 
tico consisting of five square columns on each sidt^ 
«ut out of the rock^ with a row of circular columns in 
front, constructed of several blocks, and which ori« 
ginally supported an entablature. Of these colunms^ 
Only two remain. Before each of the square-sided 
columns stands a colossal statue of sand-stone, about 
•ighteen feet high, holding a flail in one hand, th« 
other hanging down : they all represent male flgures, 
with the narrow beard under the chin and the high 
sphinx cap, their shoulders covered with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. -f* On both sides of the portico is an open 
alley hewn in the rock, whence, perhaps, the materiall 
of the front colonnade were tsken. Thd' pronaos, 
which is entered from the portico by a large gatei, it 
18 paces square, and contains two rows, three in each, 
of immense columns without capitals, measuring 6 
feet by 7 in the plan. In front of ^ich of these oolumna 
is a odossal figure more than 20 feet in height, repre* 
stnting the usual juvenile figure with the com^measura 
or bonnet on the head, the hands crosaed upon the 
kccast, and holding the flail and oroiier.$ Although 

' • lln Legh writes It Chm;/^ Bama^i Sir F. Henaiksi^ Qmrftk 
JStuaani and Dr. Richardson, DiatfiMmu 

t " The area or dromos is formed of «ir columns on each side, 
attached to which are six statues of priests, rudely sculptured, as 
at Sibbd. This area is 64 feet by 86.'*— Lboh, p. 86. 

% ** The passage is formed by three immense columns on each 
aida, to which are attached ooliMial statues Of priests. They stand 
oa padcstab 8 fieet Sinches high, and arethemsalves 18 feet fthichia 
high.. They are scarcely ^iqjuied* sraomatBOitad with giidlei. 



Aeta statues are rudely executed, the ontlmet of iSktar 
bodies being incorrect, and their legs mere round 
blocks, yet they have a striking effect in this oompa« 
Xatively small apartment. Accustomed as I had been 
to the grandeur of Egyptian temples, I was nev^the. 
less struck with admiration on entering this gloomy 
pronaos, and beholding these immense figures stand, 
ing in silence before me. They immediately recalled to 
my memory the drawings I had seen of the caires near 
Surat, and other Indian excarated temples, which, in 
many reqpects, bear a strong resemblance to those of 
Nubia. On the side .walls of the pronaos are four 
recesses or nidies, in eadi of which are three statues 
of the natural sixe, reprownting the different symbo. 
lical male and female figures which are seen on the 
walls of the temples of Egypt. The centre figures 
are generally clothed in a long dress, while the others 
are naked. 

^^ All these figures, as wdl as the colossi, are 
oorered with a thid^ coat of stucco, and had once 
been painted : they must then have had a splendid 
appearance* A door leads from the pronaos into the 
odla, in the centre of which are two massy pillan, 
and on eadx side is a small apartment, which was pro- 
bably a plaoe of sepulture, with high stone beuclies, 
that may have served for supp<nrting mummies, or as 
tables for ftynhnlmiTig the bodies d^KMited in ih» 
temple. The floors have been broken up in search 
of treasure, and are now covered with rubbish. 
Behind the cella, and communicating with it by a 
door, is the adytum, on each side of which is a door 
also opening into the cella, exactly like those in the 

curry Mcfa a crosier in lii* hand ; and tbdr rich 'dnm, fSmmerly co- 
▼«red wiUi paint and gold, and gigantic proportioni. have a moit 
i mpo da g i^^pearance."— Lsou* p. 80. . 
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teDi{>le at Derr. In tfaie posterior wall of the adytum 
sre four statues, above the human size, seated ; and in 
the centre of the wall is a large cubical stone, without 
any sculpture, the use of which I cannot determine. 
Of the sculpture and hieroglyphics with which the 
walls of this temple were covered, very little is now 
discemible, the sandstone being of a very friable 
nature, and soon falling to decay : added to this, the 
walls are quite black with smoke from the fires kindled 
by the neighbouring shepherds, who often pass the 
night in the temple with their cattle. Enough, how- 
ever, still remains to shew that the sculptures are 
rudely executed." • 

Oyrshe stands in lat. 23® 17'* The ancient Tutzis 
h supposed to be represented either by this plade or by 
the more northern Dandour.' Between Wady Gyrshe 
and Wady Merye (Merieh), the adjacent district on the 
north, are ruins of a Saracenic town, built partly of 
brick and partly of small stones, where, the natives 
say, a king once reigned, of the name of Dabagora. 
The plain at Gyrshe is about a mile in breadth. Like 
all the villages in Nubia, it is thinly inhabited, two- 
tiiirds of the houses being abandoned when Burdt- 
hardt travelled. The country had been mined by 
the Mamlouks on their retreat before the troops cf 
Mohammed Ali, and by the Turkish troops under 
n>rahim Bey.-f- A terrible famine broke out after 

« BuTckhardt, pp. 09—101. Mr. Mgh states the dimensions ot 
the first diamber to be« 46 feet 6 inches by 35 £eet 3, and 32 feet 3 
inches high; the necoad, 34 feet and a half by 15 feet 6 : from this 
lead four smaUer apartments. At the end of the two largest of 
these, he observed blocks of stone standing in recesses, wlilch gave 
a hollow sound on being struck : he supposed them to be sepulchres. 
The third duunber, or tekos, is 11 feet by 15.— Lboh, p. 87. 
, t A dfldsive b«tt)e was fou^^t between the M a mlo u k s and tha 
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tlMir retreat, in idiiok ^' one-third of tiie popmlatioa 
of Nubia *' is said to have parished through aboolute 
want t ^' the remainder retired into Egypt, and settled 
in the villages between Assouan and Esn^ where 
numbers were carried off by the imaU-poau The pie» 
sent inhabitants,** adds Burckhardt, '^ had returned 
only a few months before my ristt to these parts, and 
had begun to sow the fields after the inniidati<m had 
subsided ; but many of their brethren still continued 
^ Egypt. The great number of newly dug gravea 
which I observed near every village, were too con* 
vmcing proofs of the truth of the mdandw^y aoeounta 
which the nativies gave me.** In this and other parte 
of the river, the ancient inhaldtants have erected 
numerous piers or jetties of stone, ezt^ding for 
twenty or thirty yards into the river, whidi, by Weak* 
ing the force of the stream, preserve die soil from beii^ 
wadMd away. Many of these remain, but in a de« 
cayed state. Canals are also met with in vaiions 
parts, but they are no longer taken care of, and are 
gradually choUng up." To Wadjf Gyrslu suoeeedt 
Wi^ Kutmmne^ situated en both aides of the river t 
hat the cultivation is confined almost entirely to the 
eastern bank. On the weet, the mountains recede^ 
end leave an extensive field of yelkyw sand,* bordored^ 



traoptof Iteahim Bey, at Kothim— , in 181S, ia which tbal 
were zouted, and fled to the eaitem mountaim. 

• This hat no doubt been fonnerly a cultivated fdain; and 
Belxoni states, [that a stratum of v^etable mould is visible Uiree 
founder Hie sand on die banks of the Nile. AHttteaboveGyrshe, 
this Traveller says, die passage of the Nlte; becomes dangerous, 
when the waters are low, hi consequence of a chain of roclcs iibiA 
run across the river. (YoL L p. 112.) {^This is probably the ftml near 
Kostamne, referred to by Burckhardt, which is paasidile bi May 
it is the only spot where Uie Nile is known to be fordable. 



ibm livw, wMi raw «f ae^iia, ovw ^AiA <s 
inmiiiil the laftf «ad pictaretqat propylon of the 
•nc&ant UmfU of DiUdM (DeUca, Dukkey), «« the 
asMt porfeet and hlgUy-finldied,*^ Dr. Ridiardson 
•ayiy in all Nofaia. 

Pakxe is fuppoted to occupy the site of the aodeii^ 
Psekis of the Itinerary of Antoninus. The temple 
and propylon are quite perfect, and derive particiilair 
interest from the high preHervation of the detaihi. 
The propylon has a front of 90 feet, is about 50 feet 
in height, and about 18 feet in depth at the baset * in 
the centre is a gate similar to that of the propylon at 
Edfbu, a cornice and torus surrounding the whole. 
Before it lies a fragment of a sphimc Jn both the 
wings are numerous small chambers, one above another, 
with staircases leading to the top, and there is a com^ 
mimication between the wings by a terrace over the 
gate. On the outer wall, there are no hieroglyphics, 
pr figures of any kind ; but the wall which fronts the 
gate of the temple, and the sides of the gateway, are 
ornamented with sculpture, and omtain numerous 
J2gyp(ian and Qreek inscriptioI^. The area between 
the propylon and the pronaos is 48 feet in length. 
The entxance is between two oolumns engaged in a 
wall half their height, with capitals similar to those 
that occur in the open temple at Philce, and which are 
seen no where else in £gypt, The pronaos is 10 paces 
by 7 ; its roof is formed of enimnous blocks of stone at 
least 15 feet in length. A door leads from it into a 
narrow apartment only 4 paces in breadth, which 

• Lflgh, p. 84. Otpt, Light gives the dhngntinni, 7^ feet in 
length, 40 feet in height* and 15 feet in depth. 

2 c2 
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oommniiioAlM,* by anolbflr door rkU^ oriwfMwtfti^j 
with tha adytum, a chamber about lix paces sqiuum. 
On one side of the latter is a small datk chamber, in 
which is a deep sqmlchre with a lai^ li<m sou^turad 
in the wall iomiediately ov&c it ; and on . the othir 
side, behind the wall, is a passage commuAicating with 
the pronaos, and containing a staircase leading to the 
summit. Behind the adytum is another apartment, 
somewhat larger, communicating, by a small gate, with, 
a narrow passage enclosed between the walls of the 
temple and a thick stone wall which surrounded the 
building on three sides, but of whidi the foundations 
only are remaining. In this last apartment, the hie- 
roglyphics are most beautifuUy executed, equal to the 
best specimens at Phike or Hermonthis ; and on the 
floor lies a large blodc of red granite, probably a pedes- 
tal^ one of the few instances in which any granite is 
found in any of the temples of Nubia. Along the 
•bottom of the walls are represented lotus-plants in 
flower, to which offerings are presented. ''In no 
temple of Egypt,*' says Burdihardt, ^^ have I seen 
such correctness of design or gracefulness of outline : 
some of the figures might have adorned a Oredan 
building.** Two of the four apartments of which the 
temple consists, seem, Mr. L^h says, to have been 
restored, or to be of more recent date than the others : 
at their external junction, on the western wall, is an 
^inscription relating to Hadrian. A variety of inscrip- 
tions cut about the propylon, prove that this temple 
was dedicated to Hermes x * one of these bears date the 

* Two d thew an given by Mr. L«gfa> Imt moce oomctly, -with 
four others and truulatkms, in Light* s Travels, p. 273* One is to 
thiseflbct: " Apolkmius, the son of ApoUonius, commander of the 
OmUte nome and of the oouirtry about Elephantine md Phike, 
landwonhippedHermes.** QntheaidiitraveoiveraMoCths 



Umdi'Ymarti TilMiiiia'Ciefl«r, aad aaodier, the twen^ 
titik of th« emperor Haitian. In la(tev times, the' 
Greek Ohmtiant have appropriated Ikk tem]^e to 
tlwir woMhip ; and paintings of saints iand Scriptural 
Sttbjeets are strangely blended with hieitoglyphics and 
lieath e n sfinbds. Between the eentral colutnns of 
the portico are ^winged tomrabmi t the rest, Captain 
Light says, '^is covered with 9oriptural paintings^ 
The upper part of the side walls have the remains of 
same designs n epr c s en ting men on horseback approach- 
ing towards angels, whose hands seem lifted up in 
supplication." The temple is built of a remarkably 
fiPB sand-stMie of a blueish tinge. 

To the Bcrtk of the temple are the remains of an 
.A^ab town, where are seen some tombstones with 
K«fic inscriptiotts similar to those at Assouan. ^Hitf 
plain is covered with large heaps of rubbish. Oppo« 
site to Daldce, on the eastern side of the river, thd 
aaciflat CoiUrm PseMi^ is the viUage ef Kobban; 
Btar whjoh are remains of an andent town, en.' 
ckiied wiAiB a wall oif sun-burnt bri^ much resem^ 
Umfthatatmeidiyiasi it is upwmrds of flO feet thick, 
and hi several pUuses above 80 fbet in height. The 
tnokiBed ana is an oblnsg of about 150 paces by 100 1 
witfaia it are ruins of private habitations, partly eenw 
stnoled of stone and partly of bride, with some scat.) 
tared e^tals ef small columns. On the S.E. comev 
of the wall, beyond its predncta, is the min of a very 
nudl temple of rude oonstmoliim ; a few sculptured 

doon iiLtbe north lide of tht tenple* tbeie k aa infcriptian in wdl- 
cut hieroglyphk«> and hmneilistriy >ekwr itaiiothT» of •bout tiM 
same loigth, in the enchorial chaiactv, which it ptobaUy a tiaiMi* 
lationofit. To the light ofthia, it a Gxeak iaiflriptioa in led. 
baarini; that the iitnonage naoaed had oome to wonhip fuyttwm 
Tmur Nufift^giea^ spsew. «el.i.p.«^ BvaeBaaao*,p.iib 

2 C 3 
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•tones fitAj Wlifciii tbora the fimndhttioiit. hBoefg^ 
monnclt of rMtish oontiniie for about five minatev 
totbar. At Hke dittanoe of an hour it the Tillage of 
Osihkp (or Mdffhi)y whkh gives its name to adiam 
•of moQBtaiBS beginsiiig to the east of it, and ruimiDg 
aeross the high hiOs of the eastern desert to tiie Bed 
Sea* Aooording to the nnanimouis testimony of the 
Arabian geographers, DjdM 0$lMey contains gold 
mines ; Irat Burddnrdt supposes, that the Bedouins 
who occupy this district, have mistaken yellow mioa 
for gold, as the rirer carries down with it, throughoat 
Nubia, a great deal of micaceous sand. 

The Nile is now divided by the island of Derar (<^ 
Zrar),* whidi is well cultivated, and about three 
quarters of an hour in length. On the western bank, 
opposite this island, is the village of Korty, where is a 
ruined temple of remariLaUy small dimensions. '' It 
may truly be called, ^' says Burckhardt, ''an Egyptian 
temple in miniature, being Mily 10 paces in length. 
The cella and adytum are yet standing: the pronaos 
seems to be buried under the sand. . Of the sculpturea, 
a 'few figures and the winged globe over the ga*ea 
remain ; hut the whole is in a very mutilated state." 
A little above this village, where the plain widena 
considerably, begins the distinct of Wady JIfdbarrolMi, 
ei^nding along both banks of the Nile. Here is found 
the ruin of a temple, consisting of a portico of four* 
teen massive ocdumns with varied a^tab, eneom* 
passed with a wall, which being joined to the entahla* 

• Near Dcnr, Di; Richawimn Niys, th* rocks look pwticulsriy 
biMk, and imall* iinhrtyirt mountolni dae ftl»rui>t1y trosA tho flxX 
•uifiM* of the sunounding- laiid to about tha hvifhttf I'l*^ ii»t; 
tluir blaok and ctiudy ftxm being ia atriking ouiunst v!lH\ the 
yellow aand at their baae t the origia of this sand \«oii)(i " . ^ ? 
«s»"<Ud not the goMei K Qtouedfaitackignf the rock atxxH; 
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tan of th« edoDxiftde, fonns a ootwrM piao* all 
loimd. There it one large entrance a&i ,two smaller 
oneS) and a winding- stairoase leadi up to the tummit. 
Several paintings of Greek saints are upon the walls, 
Imt no hierciglyphics or sculptures of anfkind are vis|. 
Me, not even the winged globe; nor are there any 
■d^mwesontheoofaunns.^ On the walls of the ruin, 
which are very neatly constmeted, are several Gimk 
SBScriptions in red ink, and some in the endiorial cha« 
raeter. The whole pcnrtico stands upon a terrace oC 
Bsassy stones, 8 feet high towards the river. The 
portico itself is 15 paces by 9, Nothing about it 
denotes it to be of Egyptian origin, except the pahn- 
leaf capitals, i- Close to it are the ruins of another 
building, of which only a wall and some foun d a t ions 
remain. On the wall are several sculptures, one of 
which rquresents Isis, with a crescent on her head, 
seated under a tree, and ree^ving offerings : it is in 
hi^ r^ef. In a niche f urth« to the east, is the 
figure of the Egyptian Isis; and in another small 
nidie above, are a Oreek priest and priestess, and the 
Egyp^an Priapus. A dearer instance than this, 
Belzoni says, I never saw, of the union of the religions 
of the Egyptian and Greek nations. To the south of 
this temple is a'krge pedestal of granite, formed by 
three steps; and large^mounds of rubbish and of pot- 
tery walls indicate the former existence of a town in 
thisphicat 

* On doie nrMninartnn, however^ Beiaoai desrly obaerved 
Egyptian figuic»uiMkr the saints. The 'main entruioe, he says» 
li ckMed hy an al^ar bHilt by the Capta or Gieek CfaiiskiaM. 

-f Dr. Rirhardsfin satys^thetem]^ at Mahaiaga is veqr poor aad 
hwrdly worth visitlBg. Biockhaidtwaa led. by "the imposing ami 
Grcrian-Iilie simplicity ct the portico,** t» lete it .to the en of tha 

t CajiU UghthasgtTeaaTdsw«raniiDedtanipla<«sbivchala 



Akoai an km» ^aad a half liartlMt KMidi, vep$m. a 
fooky kill over tke rirBr, stands a touU rained town s 
the honset, bnilt partly ef small stones and partly of 
mud, are of Arab eonstfuetion. At the distance of 
another hour imd a half, Burekhardt saw upon the 
hiUi, the n^BS ef several Greek ehnrohes, the inelm^ 
chely vestiges o^ an OEthiot population. The shore is 
nom very narrow, and Ae western hills are low and 
sandy. In seme parts, the sand is Uown dose into 
the river en eaok side, only a small strip of about 
len feet broad being cultivated on the west bonk, sad 
that very irNgularly. The aoacia stitt abounds; and 
further on, where ^ sand-stone on both sides assumes 
a redder eohmr, the doom and palm*tree are in great 
abundance. Stone piera oooup at intervals, built for 
preserving the soil from being washed away. Between 
^(sdy MiMv/M and fVud^ M^dyk (w Mmdyeeg), the 
monnteins okise upon the river so ^as to leave no pas- 
sage. One faeur ftom Wmdy Medyk is Watfy Seboun ^ 
(liion*s wady), so sailed, ixom the figures of lion* 

»to«e aJtoA QnflhWoiwm, nwr a o«n«Meral)ls ▼Qla^ a day's nil 

lielQw 3elK>\u« Hede$cri]>Mitssano]>loDgliuUding,»boutMfeet 
by 30« with sixteen columns, all perfect, about 2 feet 3 inches jn 
diameter. In the east end, a sort of diancel projects at right angles 
With ths nath eokeaom, te whkfli aie -patated SeriptDzal llguna 
like thfiHe in modern Gfest^ cburchaB. Many Gxeek insoriptioof 
i^« painted on the entablatures of the ^terior in small characters^ 
«' A bare wall, near the S.E. end of the ruin, contains symbolic 
figures of bad scidpture, evidently Scriptural : one had refenooe to 
the Vir^, sitting under a tree." We suspect that this is the Isis 
of the TraveUen cited fat the text, and OuflMdoodte is the OAUna 
af BeUoni, which name, he says, is given to the ruins at Mehanraka. 
The disefepmcy ia the various accounts as to the numbo* o* 
otdunns and other details, is not greater fJutti flrequently oeeurs. 
BurdUiaidt supposes the temple to stand iqxm the site (tf£Eii«r«iy~ 
emminon. 

•Written by Nordea. Sebua ; bv Capt. Light, Seboo; by Mr,* 
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tpbimet wUfik tUnd before the ruined tem^ on tfa« 
western bank. 

These ruins stand on the side of some low hills, 

which are separated from the river by a narrow plain, 

and are half covered by the sands of the desert. There 

is a propylon similar to that of the temple at Qomou, 

28 paces (about 90 feet) in length, and consisting of 

a gateway 6 feet wide, 12 feet in depth, and about 20 

feet high, between two pyramidal moles or wingi, 

which now rise about 30 feet above the sand. A 

cornice and torus surround the whole. The gateway 

leads to the pronaos, on each side of which are five 

columns without capitals, with a colossal figure attached 

to each, about 16 feet in height, having the arms 

crossed on the breast, holding the flail in one hand, 

and the crosier in the other: all these are much 

defaced. The pillars support an entablature, formed 

of single stones 12 feet by 4, and 3 feet thick ; and on 

the outer side, the colonnade is walled. On both the 

pillars and the walls are hieroglyphics and symbolic 

figures ; but the sand-stone of which the temple it 

built is so very friable, that little can now be made 

out of the sculptures. In front of the entrance, a 

colossal statue lies prostrate, the head and breast burled 

in the sand. It probably stood on the side of the gate, 

like the colossi at Luxor. About 30 yards in front of 

the propylon are two statues of beardless male figures, 

10 feet in height and 7 paces apart, attached to stona 

pilasters of equal height, their fyces towards the river : 

they are rudely executed. They wear the high bonnet 

or pyramidal casque, with a cincture and breast-plate, 

and have the left leg advanced : the ears are half the 

length of the head.* On the pilasters are hieroglyphios. 

An avenue of sphinxes 30 feet wide, led from the 

. • Dr. IUchtfdMiiiu|>poBest|iem to represent 09ir|i 
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tiret to ike temple ; the greater part are now buried, 
but three remain unooY^red by the land^ besidee the 
heads of two others. They are about 11 feet in length, 
and stand 18 fbet apart. The first two are much de- 
cayed, or were never finished. The second in the left 
row is highly finished, but its head has been struck 
off, and lies near it. They are of various sise and 
shape, but have all the body of a Uoh and the head o^ 
a young man, with the usual narrow beard under the 
ehin. On the top of their flattened heads is U hole, 
intended evidently to receive a small pedestaL The 
sand has not only covered the court two thirds o£ its 
depth, but has dosed the entrance to the odla and 
adytum. Near the temjde are mounds of rubbish and 
broken pottery. '* The wh<de fabric,*' Burckhardt 
says, '* appears to be of the most remote antiquity, 
and to have been imitated by die more modem archi- 
tects of Egypt ; for the piopylon and the pronaos, with 
its colossal statues, are found at Oomou on a larger 
scale ; the two statues in advance of the propylon ara 
the miniatures of those in front of the Memnonium ; 
and the sphinxes are seen at Kamak.** The absence 
of Chreek inscriptions confirms the idea that this tem- 
ple was deserted at a very remote period. The hiero- 
glyphics appear to have been defoced by time, and the 
joinings of the stones, Dr. Bichardson says, are i^ 
loosened, as if they had been shaken by an earthquake ; 
but scarcely any part has fidlen. 

The country here is very barren, and few habita- 
tions are to be seen in the immediate vicinity. The 
eastern Seboua, however, is described by Burckhardt 
as the best cultivated part of the country between 
Assouan and Derr.* The inhabitants, as well as those 

• At Seboua, is the last feiry-boat between Phike aa4 Dehr. 
There are otdy.clx, Buickbardt fays, in all that distances viz* at 
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of Wadif eJ Arab^ tbe adjoining distriet to the sout^ 
aie Aleykat Arabs, originally ftom the HedjaE, who 
speak Arabic only, and are active merchants. They 
trarel 'across the mountain to Berber, distluat eight 
days to the south, and import all ^e di£fereat artidet 
of the Sennaar trade ; namely, slaves, irory, gum-anu* 
bic, ostrich-feathars, and camels, which they dispose of 
in Upper Egypt. A caravan of from thirty to forty 
laden camels proceeds every winter firom Sebooa to 
Cairo. 

From Assouan to Wady Karf>skOj which Uea to th« 
S. of fVmdp el Araby the general direetien of the river 
i» from S. to N. At Korosko, which is the soothenw 
most point <m . that side of the Second Gartoraot, the 
i^soent ot its course winds Iround todue N., continuing 
in that direction between ten and fifteen tnilet ; after 
which it beoooies &W., and then W. to Wady lIal£A,* 
The eastern bank, Borekhardt iitys, is, thioug^lumty 
better adapted for cultivation than the western ; and 
whoever the former is of any breadth, it is covered 
with the rich alhivial deposite of the Nile. On the 
western ude, on the contrary, t^ sands of the desert 
ave impetuously driven by the north-west winds which 
prevail during the winter and spring, to the very brink 
ot the river ; and it is only in those places where the 
narrow plain is protected by the mountain,, that tho 
aoil is ciqpable of cultivation. The easterxi tb&n i» 
con sequently much the more populous, but all ihe 
chief remains of antiquity are i^n the western, 

Pebot, Kalabehe, Dehin;t,'Gynhc» Dakke* sad Sebout. TImhh 
is none south of Dehr, as far as the frontiers of Boagpitk ** The 
owners of boats take from every peasuit a handful oC whatevev 
proTfsion he happens to carry with him: women pass ftee." « 

• Mangles, p. 9. Burckhardt« p. 20 
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•kto.* The bed of the river is in general maA nar- 
rower than in any^^tart of Egypt, and its course is Ims 
impeded by sand-banks. 

At Korodco, the eastern shore widens into a fine 
•nd weU-oohivated tract, and a gwve of date- 
trees begins, whidi Unes the banks of the river as far 
as Ibrim. Gronpes of hooses are now met with at 
every hundred yards, which renders it difficult to de* 
jMTBJne the eocact limits of each village ; and Burck. 
hardt states, that he does not remember to have teen, 
Im any part of Egypt, firids more carefully cuhivated 
tiian are those between Korosko and Derr. The pea- 
laaits* hnts are also laiger and more cleanly than those of 
the Egyptian fellahs. Palm-trees and acacias abound, 
eqpedally near the village <of Arrega, situated in lat. 
2S<'37' 30^ (about 60 miks diiecdy S. of Kalabshe), 
where the sands, on the v^eUam riiore, cover a stratum 
of rich alluvial soil, the surface of which is now above 
tiie lerel of the highest inundations, "f* An hour above 
tiiis viUage is a place nenr the river, called Hassaya, 
where are the ruins of a smiU temple, subsequently 
oonverted into a Christian church. ^^ The' pronaos is 
16 paces in length, and consists of three rows of square 

• « On the sandy shore of the western tide an nnmlMrkM 
beetles {»caralb<gi) of great variety of size and 8hiq;ie. I often found 
the sandy road on that side completely covered with the traces of 
tiieir liset The Nubians, who call them kq^ (faifidds), dread 
them fkom a bdief that they are venomous, and that they poiaoa 
whatever food they touch. Their a^ur is generally black : the 
largest I have seen, were of the size of a half-crown piece. The 
worship paid to this insect by the ancient Egyptians, may probably 
kave had its origin In NuMa."— .Bubckhardt, p. 23. 

t This ftct seems to prove, |Burckhardt remarks, that either the 
bed of the N!ie, or the inundations, have formerly been much higher 
la Nubia,;thaq;,theyiare St present, as the earth is evidently a dq^ 
•ite of its wat^s. ^ 
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<^lumns, four in each row, and two feet mtuare, ynth. 
a row of four round ones next the cella; the whole 
without capitals. The hieroglyp^tiics are badly sculp- 
tured. The cella is entered from the pronaos through 
a narrow chamber, and on each side of the cella, there 
is also a narrow apartment ; there is no adytum. .The 
walls of the cella have a thidc coat of plaster^ on which 
are paintings of Greek saints. The temple is inter- 
esting on account of its preservation being ahnost 
entire, but the safids have accumulated considerably 
i^ound its walls and columns. There is a well-paved 
terrace on the top of the cella, and the Greeks have 
built a cupola over the pronaos. About twenty yards 
distant from it, towards the river, are the remains. oC 
another «tone edifice*'* * 

• DBHIL 

A LONG, Straggling village of mud cottages, in the 
midst of a thickly-planted grove of palm-trees, with, 
one house of brick, (the kashef^s palace,) a mud 
caravanserai, and a mosque, — the only one seen after 

- ♦ But^hsrdt, p. 89. Burckhardt supposes tiiis to be the tempte 
Baentioiied tiy NcMrden as situsted near Amada. Dr. Rkhardson 
mentions a temple answering to this description at a place which 
one reiss called Am&da, and another, Abyssa. Mr. L^h describes 
some ruins in the desert an hour to the north of Derr, which, he 
itys, ** are called Amada, and are the remains of what was once a 
fioiB temple, since converted into a church by the early Christians* 
The hieroglyphics have been in ouisequence covered with stucco, 
but, where that has fallen off, the painted figures are in a state of 
^^onderftil preservation. The style of the building Is rude, and 
not unlike tlut of the temple at Derr, diUbring only in being built 
of stone, instead ci excavated hi the rock. It is nearly buried ia 
th*SMid, not moie than the height of six lieet remaintaig visible, 
Md k much disfigured by a number of nwd houses buUt upon 
and around it."— Lsoh, pp. 81, 2. Amada is possibly a comiptiOQ 
of amoticMn, the cohunns. 

TAMT IV. 2 D 
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iMTfnf Phike,-4a)Bk is p»hr, ib« itto^eM capitAl o^ 
Nubia. The to»#n; if sodi it must be odled, is well 
iituftted on a j^ehtle enyinence on the east bank of the 
riter, and is about a mile in length. '* A beanti/til 
plain, well watered and well wooded, stretches down 
to the S.E. along the river^s edge, which seems stifi 
to be gaining by the kind partiality of the current, 
which bears upon the opposite side.*' There is a sandy 
island in the middle of the rirer near the WWtL A 
short distance to the east of tli^ iolni, is a temple 
partly bnilt, but chiefly excarated in the rods, like 
that of Maharraka, though neither so hrge nor so 
handsome. Hie pronaos * consists ot three rows of 
square ptflars, four in eadt row. The taw nearest 
the cella, which were originally joined by the roof to 
the main temple, are of lai^er dimensions than the 
rest, being nearly 4 feeC s^ire, and about 14 feet 
high, and are still entire, while fragments of the 
shafts only remain of the outer Wo rows. In front of 
each of the four pillars are the legs of a colossal figure, 
similar to those of the temple at Gornou. A portion 
of the excavated rock, which had formed one of the 
walls of the pronaos, has fallen down. On the Aug- 
ments of it, a battle b represented : tiie hero, in hi» 
chariot, is pursuing his vanquished foe, who retirear 
to a marshy and woody country, carrying the wounded 
along with him ; and in a lower compartment, the 
prisoners are brought befwe the executioner. AH the 
figures are much defaced. On the opposite wall is 
another battle-scene, in which the prisoners are brought 
before the hawk-headed Osiris : this is still more muti« 

* The dimensions of tlie pranam, aceor^tag to Dr. RldMrdson, 
•ireaboot44feetbyg«. Capt Light states them at 69 ifeet by 4»t 

^ogeofthepiBaw. 5Met by»,aBdti» inteiw^hnnnkt^ 6 fcetf 
the adytum, 21 feet by 15. 
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bttd. On tiie itoat Tali of tha mU«, on ««oh dde of 
the principal entrance, a Briarens ynth two beadt and 
four arm ii in tb« act of being tiain, and Osiri« is 
lurretting the intended blow. On the four piUan in 
front are sculptured yarious figures, and the £gyptiaa 
Priapus is repeatedly seen* The cella is 13 pacei 
•quare. Two rows of square pillars, three deep, with 
a coarse entablature, extend from the gate of the oeU« 
to the adytum : they »re mere blocks hewn out of th« 
rock, without base or capital, but rather larger at 
bottom than at top. The interior walls of the ais 
pillars are covered with mystic figures of very rude 
workmanship, which, from same remains of colour, 
appear to have been painted. A door, with the winged 
^be over it, leads into the small adytum, where the 
seats of four figures remain, cut out of the back walL* 
On eaeh side of the adytum is a small chamber, having 
» private eommunicatimi with the celUi in one ef 
these, a deep excavation renders it probable that H 
was used as asepulohre. On the side of the mountain 
near the temple, some sepulchral pits are excavated 
out of the rocky ground i over two of them are Greek 
inscriptions of Christian tames. They are choked up 
with sand and rubbish ; but near them, Capt. Light 
noticed some bones and pieces of doth like those foun4 
in the mimimy.pits of Egypt. The temple, there can 
be no doubt, is of remote antiquity ; and die workman, 
ship, which is much inferior to that of the other 
temples in Egypt and Nubia, would seem to indicate 
the infancy of the art. '^ The gods of Egypt, ** remarks 
Burckhardt,/^ appear to have been worshipped here, 

* Statuet are met with in the od^ of aU the ancient templet ia 
j«7ubia that axe cut out of the rock; and th^ djstributJOD (tf tbf 
apartments is generalljr the isme. 

2 D 2 
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long before they were lodged in the gigantic temjdes o£ 
Kamak and Oomou." * 

Dehr (Derr, Deir, Dair) was once, as the name 
denotes, a Christian settlenjent. Now, there is not a 
Christian to be found in all Nubia. The inhabitants 
are chiefly descendants of- the Bosnian garrison Intro- 
duced by the Emperor Selim. Dr. Richardson esti« 
mates the popnhitton, in 1817, at 3000 souls. Their 
chief subsistence is dhourra and dates, with pigeons, 
partridges, and poultry. The dates of I>ehr and Ibrim 
are much esteemed in Egypt, and the merchants of 
Esnel^ and Assouan ezp<^ many ship-loads hence iz^ 
autumn. Young date-trees are also sent to E^gypt, as 
the trees propagated there from seed soon degene* 
Tstct Ddir is situated in lat. 22'' 44' ZV N.; long« 
tW'ftl 16" E. 

Half an hour to the S. of Dehr, commences the 
once rich and populous territory of fVadgf Ibrim^ 
jwhidi extends as far as Tosko, two hours and a half 
to the southward of the castle. The route from Dehr 
to Ibrim, at half an hour from the former place, leaves 
the valley, and for two hours crosses the mountains ; 
it then again descends to the Nile. Near the village 
.of Gaiter (or Ketteh\ about two miles from the river, 
U an insulated sandstone rock, in which is a small 

• Burckhardt, pp. S5— 27. Dr. Riduurdaon thought the tanple 
at Dehr more ancient than even that of Maharraka. Buzdehardt 
says : " If I were to class the Nubian temples according to the pro- 
taMeovderofthdr erection, it would he as follows: 1. Ebsamhal; S. 
Oyishe; 3. Derr t 4.SanH)e: 6.BaIIyane;6.Hamya: 7.SdMmat8. 
Aamaraand Kalapshe ; 9. Dakke and Maharraka ; 10- Kardassy ; 1]. 
Merowau ; 12. Debot; 13. Korty ; 14. Tafa."— Burckharot, p. 119. 

t The hundred weight of dates is worth, at Ddir, about 8s. ; 
when sold at Cairo, they afford a dear profit of four hundred per 
«ent. They are generally paid for in dhourra and coarse Uneoy 
from Esneh and Siout.— Bu<ickbari>t, p. ^^ 
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feimlehral cxeaTaiion. The principal chamber is 7 
pttoes by 3, and 6 and a half in hei^t ; its sides ai» 
oovered with paintings rudely executed, but the ookiura 
ef which are as wril jveseryed as those in the tombs of 
the kings at Thebes : the principal subjects are Osiris 
and Apis receiving offerings. In one part, a cyno* 
eephalus is embalming a body ; in another, the same 
figure is holding a balance, before which stands a 
sphinx. Adjoining to this, is a smaller qhamber, in 
whidi agricultural subjects are depicted. At the far^ 
Iher end, Mr. Legh observed three statues much muti- 
lated and entirely defaced. At the end of about five 
hours from Ddir, the traveller arrives at Ibrim, situ- 
ated on the east side of the Nile, at the southern ex* 
tremity of a ridge of monntaini which for nearly two 
miles rise perpendicularly from ^e Nile, scarcely 
leaving space for the road along the river. 

Ibrim has been mistaken for the andent Frimii 
Parva^ the Premna of 8trabo, who represents it to be 
fintified by nature.* The high rock on which the eastl* 
stands, is insulated by a ravine on each side, amd pre« 
sents towards the river, a high diff scarped perpendico. 
larly, and about 260 feet in height. It must have been a 
strong position against an army unprovided with artiU 
lery, but the mountains are near enough to enable guns 
to bear upon it from commanding heights. The works 
consist oi square towers, connected by walls of rude 

" Mr. Waddington adduces strong reason for conchidlag, that 
Ptolemy's PHmtewas at Old Dongola, •* aplaceas wdl adapted for 
defence as Ibrim, and yihkik Is proYed, by the remains found then, 
to be a dty of hi^ antiquity." The other Primis was at MeroA. 
Strabo states, that the Roman anny under Petmnius, in marrhing 
fimm ftefcAa to Primis, passed over the mounds of sand under 
which the army of Cambyses was buried; but here he is at vaf- 
tlance with Herodotus, who represento them to have been d^ 
stroked in an expedition agatost the Ammoniaiis.— See Waddiof* 
taiXfjp, 318. 

2d3 
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stones piled <m each other, and strengthened by tmnkfl^ 
of palm^rees and shafts of columns laid transversely. 
It IS' now completely in ruins, and without, an inha- 
bitant** The interior presents the ' remains of aa 
Arab town, consisting of a mosque of stone, with 
dwellings of mud and stone. Shafts, capitals, and 
columns lie scattered about, pn some of which are dis- 
tinguished the Maltese cross. The castle was either 
built or repaired by the 8ultan Selim. The town^ 
which lies among palm-trees, is irregularly built on the 
eastern slope of the mountain. The houses, aiXect 
pyramidal, are built in. squares, of mud, one story 
high, roofed with palm brandies. Within the area of 
the town, Burckhardt observed two edifices which ap-> 
peared to him to have been Greek churches. On the 
tops of. the surrounding mountains, which are quite 
barren, are many ancient tombs of Moslem saints.. 
In one of the rocks is an excavation 20 feet by 10, 
with a ceiling inclining to' an arch, and half way down 
the walls are hieroglyphics and symbolic figures. A 
few lines are rudely traced as a sort of cornice to the 
entrance, over which is the winged globe. Oi^>osite 
the entrance is a recess forming a seat, and above, in 
a niche, are three figiures in aUo relievo, much de* 
faced. There are several other grottoes in the neiglu 
hourhood.*!- 



*■ In 1812, the Mamlouks sustained a siege in it, and in their 
turn, besi^ed the troops of Ibrahim Bey, in the course oQwhidi 
operations the walls were battered, and part of the town levelled 
with the ground. In their retreat, after putting the Aga to death, 
they took tmm the Wad^ Ibrim about 1200 cows, with all the sheep 
and goats, and levied, as ranscun for the perscms they iroprinned, 
upward^ of 100,000 Spanish dollars ; thus destroying, in a few weeks, 
the accumulated wealth of a century. A dreadful famine ensued, 
snd the remnant of the inhabitants of the town removed to Dehr, • 

t Lightj^p, 81—5. Burckhardt, pp. 30, 31. I^egh* p. 76. 



The people of DTrhn still riiew hj their oomplezion 
and coetume, tbeir Bosnian descent. They |>ear a 
high character for honesty ; and Burckhardt says^ 
that in no part of the eastern world did he find ez« 
posed and unguarded property in such perfect security, 
theft being a crime unknown in this territory. From 
Ibrfm, this Traveller crossed the mountain to Wad^ 
Shfuhak^ distant one hour,- where some mounds of 
hewn stones indicate die remains of an ancient edifice. 
He found many of the houses ab^uidoned, and *^ at 
every step were graves." The Nubians " place an 
earthen vessel by the side of every grave, which they 
fill with water at the moment the deceased is interred, 
and leave it there : the grave itself is covered with 
small pebbles of various colours, and two large palm* 
leaves are stuck into the ground at each extremity^ 
the symbol of victory thus becoming, in Nubia, that 
of death.'** The shape of the insulated mountains 
which compose this part of the eastern chain, is very 
remarkable. ^^ A considerable number of pyramidal 
hills rise up from the sand, having the appearance of 
ft gigantic camp : some of the hills are oblong, in the 
form of marquees ;'* others resemble flattened cones or 
perfect pyramids, and, when viewed from a distance, 
appear so regular, that it is difficult to divest one*s self 
of the idea that they are the work of man.-f- In the 
rocky plain east of Tosko, is an insulated shattered 
rock, with several sepulchral excavations, of rude 
workmanship, with low square pillars, but no inscrip. 
tions or sculptures ; near the rock are considerable 
mounds of rubbish. The river now winds consider- 
ably, and the course changes from ,S.W. to W.S.W. 
Its banks, between Ibrim and Ebsambul, are bordered 

• Bwckhardt;jp. ^ t lb. p. 39.^ Haagles, P* Iji* j 
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vidi bamtiM nwt or hsdgm of tli« yiDoir nd poiple 
•cMMy and a spedet of the tamarisk,* tbe verdure of 
which. In otmtrast with the dari^ yeUow aand of the 
harreii ihores, hat a pleaaing appearance. This part 
of the river is reputed to be a fEiyoimte haunt of the 
crooodUe. «« All the Nubians," Bun^hardt says, ^ as 
weO as the people of Upper Egypt, eat the flesh of this 
animal whenever they can catch it, whidi is, however, 
very seldom." The largest he saw, was about twenty. 
Ave feet in length.' Crocodiles as lai^ as thai in the 
British Museum, are met with on the Nile, only in. 
the latitude of Shendy and Sennaar. Captain Mangles 
noticed also, in this part of the river, a large water- 
lizard, a small bladk water^nake, and a torpedo, 
which the sailors caught ;f one of the crew brought 
also on board a cameleon, j: which is particularly fond 
of the acacia. 

Between Ibnm and Wady Haifa, the land route oon« 
tinually crosses projections of the eastern mountains 
which separate the diflTerent wadys s these are called 

* The tei:^,fhe same tree that lines tlieboiden of the Eupbxa^ 
in the Mesopotamiaa desertk 

t " We got the fidi on board, and, though nearly dead, it sensibly 
jUBected my aim inlaying hold of it: I felt a double shock up the 
arm near Die elbow. It was about two fleet long; had very smatt 
eyes; the bdly and top of the back were white, Urith one dorsal 
in; the sides were coloured dvk brown, with black qpots; it had 
no scales. Our saUori in Egypt ate the one they cauf^t, but the 
present crew would not touch this, even when dead." — ^IfAif olxs, 
p. 17. 

t *' On comhig on board, it hissed and shewed symptoms of 
anger: it was then of a dirty green colour with dark spote, and 
whenever it was approached, it turned to a dusky brown, inflatii^ 
kself at the same time. We had subsequently eight of these ani- 
ttals on board{ some of them became so tame, tiut* wbesk tbefliea 
annoyed us much, we had only to take one of the camdeons in our 
hand, and place It near the flies, and it would catch them with its 
long topgue injireat.numben."— WLahglks, p, 181, 
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akabe. In the valley, small ootton.plantations are 
sometimes met with. To the south of Tosko is Wady 
Ermenni ; * to this succeeds Wady Formwndy (op 
fourgound%\ where, at seven hours and a half from 
Ibrim, Burckhardt passed the ruins of a Greek church, 
which has been used in later times as a mosque. The 
waUs are constructed, to half their height, of smaU 
stones, and the upper part of sun-burnt brick. There 
are many names of visiters on the white plaster : the 
writing is of the latest time of the Lower Empire* 
Beyond the next ahahe is Wady Fereyg (or FarreJc). 
At an haur*8 distance from this village, following a 
narrow and dangerous footpath along the almost per- 
pendicular shore, Burckhardt arrived at an ancient 
temple hewn out of the rocky side of the mountain. 
^* I entered," he says, " through a high, narrow gate- 
way, into a small Egyptian temple, cut entirely out of 
the rock, and in as perfect a state of preservation as 
when first finished. It consists of a cella, 10 paces 
by Ty and about 12 feet high. Within are four co- 
lumns with Egyptian capitals. From each side of the 
cella runs out a narrow, dark apartment. An ascent 
of three low steps leads from the cella into the adytum, 
in which is a deep sepulchnd excavation; there i# 
also a similar one, but smaller, in the cella ; and the 
walls of both the cella and the adytum are covered 
with mystic sculptures. The Greeks have at one 
time converted this temple into a church, and the 
sculptured walls have been plastered white, to receive 
their paintings, many of which still remain: a St. 

• Between " Ermyne^ and Formundy* Bdzoni mentions, the 
river is divided by " the island of H(%os, on which are ruins of 
%a ancient tower, which must have commanded the whole Nile, 
as the river is not very wide here:" it is constructed of hewn 
stone. 
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George kUliiifi; ihe dragon it partieakily oooBpioftOiii^ 
and on the ceiting are representatioBB of the Trinit^^ 
Many Greek trayeUen have inicribed their names on 
the walls. The whole fabric is of coarse execution, 
and the hieroglyphics are much in the same st^e aa 
thoie at IkAkr, On the i^posite side of the riTer, • 
little to the north, are found the m ag nificen t temples el 

EBSAMBAL.« 

The first or northernmost taxi^ at Ebsambal stand* 
Just OTcr the bank of the river, about twenty feet 
above the surface of the water.-f- It is entirely cu^ 
out of the sandstone rock. In front of the entrance 
are six colossal figures, placed in narrow recesses, thre« 
on each side the door, and fiicing the river : they are 
all of the same size, measuring six feet and a hatf 
&om the ground to the knee, and are acoompanie4 
with smaller figures. Burckhardt describes them in 
the lollowing order. ^M. A juvenile Osiris, with n 
narrow beard and a tiara on his head, acoompame^ by 
two small erect figures about four feet in heij^t, e^ 
on each side the legs. 3* I«« with Horusin her arma, 
and a amall figure also on each side t though coarsely 
fssecuted, the countenance oi the Isis is truly grand 
and benevolent. ^ A youth with the usual high 

* Written by different travellers Ebsambal« Ebsambool, YlMam- 
hal, Absambul, dec. The final syllable is probably a comiptkui at 
the Greek word poli«; and as some geographers place the dty oC 
Abacis in this quarter^ Dr. Richardson suggests, that the word isai| 
be formed from ^boctrnpo^— AbasambuL 

t There is at present no road to the temple ; but it is probable* 
Burckhardt says, that srane change may have taken j^ace in ttie 
course of the stream, and that there may fonnerly have been a foot* 
path to the temple along tlie shores When Dr. Richardson was aft 
Gbsambal. tlie narrow spot between Uie temple and ihexlTeK* about 
five paces in breadth, bore a luxuriant crop of barley. 



loiiM ttpon \An liead, bis anafl hiffigingt 4d«n, HiU 
ttnded by two snuJl figoren Hk^ tbe ]yreceding. Od 
^t6 other sido tbe door, 4. Tbe stme youth. 6* Isis^ 
having apon her head tbe globe encompassed with 
two serpentA. 6. Tbe youth a third time : each with 
^e two small attenduif figures as before."* The spaoei 
between the niches <nr recesses are covered with hie- 
Mglypbics ; and over tbe door, Osiris and tbe hawk- 
headed deity are seated back to back, receiving offei^ 
ings. The wh<de of tbe front, which has been wrought 
out Of tbe rock, i« 111 feet in lengths On each side 
^tf the entrance, offerings are presented to Isis, td 
whom the temple is suppoAed to have been dediosied* 
Tbe pronaos into which the door kad^, i» 18 paces by 
t, and is supported by six square oohnAns, rta«e feet 
square, with Isis^headed capitals, Hke those at Den* 
4era, only hi much lower r^ef, md the hidr falk 
4own hi two thick ringlets ; on tbe hesMi ii aft draft* 
fitent in the fbrm of a temple. The o(^imns, as weB 
«8 the walls, and, what is very unueiutl, the ceiUng 
also, me adorned wi%h numerous l^erogtypbies and 
fymbelle figures. Offerings to Osiris, of the lotus and 
4eum leaves, are frequently represented, and, as inidi 
the Nubiah temples, Briareus beneath the hand of the 
Victor is repeated in several places. The ram'-headed^ 
l»wk.beaded, and ibis-headed deities, the Hon-headed 

. • Buirdtliaidt, p. 82. He desdrlbes them firditt ^ ito ff» Dr. 
Richardson takes them from N. to S., in which direction the de- 
irloM begfai irith a figure extencBng in his right hand a siclde shaped 
instrument towards Osiris, who is seatedi while, hi his HHg he botA 
iUmn a similar iattniment reversed. The fint cokMSUs (No^ 6 ai 
above) is about 30 feet high; the attendant figures about 5 ft* 
high: thatontheleftholds*«aJana8-foceds{stnim''resailg«kt]ift 
4Melc of the left hand. aU the coloaA have one foot advanee* 
The mmOtmi figuiai «f No. ft aw listed to be mtm fset 
high. 
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jMSy Horus^ aad Amiliu, also occur* iThe figiwetf 
•eem all to have been painted yeUo:v, exoepting the 
hair, which is black : that of Isis is la bla^ and whit* 
stripes. The narrow cella is entered froo^ the pronaoi 
by one large and two smaller doors : it is only thref 
paces in depth, with a dark chamber pn each sidfy 
The adytum is seven feet squaie s in a niche at the 
upper end, are rtoiains of a .small sijbting statue out 
out of the rock, and much disint^^ted ;* and in thie 
0oor is a deep sepulchral excavation. Much inte}E«alt« 
ing sculpture has been lavished both upon thif apanb* 
n^ent and the cella: some of the hieroglyphics ace 
^nemarkably well executed ; and the style o£ the sculpr 
tures indicates a hi^ antiquity.*t- 

This tenjple had served, of late ye^rs, as a place of 
refuge to the inhabitants of Ballyane and the neigh- 
bouring Arabs, i^^ainst the annual, incursions of a 
band of Bedouin marauders, belonging to the Mog* 
grebin tribes who inhabit the desert between the Great 
Oasis and Siout. The year before Burckhardt visited 
^t, they had attempted to force this str«ig hold, in 
which the natives had taken shelter with their cattleii 
but failed, after losing several men. The systematic 
incursions of this tribe form one of the principal I'eas^ns 
that the greater part of the western bank between 
Dakke and Argo (beyond jVlahass), is deserted and 
uncultivated. 
. But the ne plus ultra of , Egyptian, labour, with 

* Dr. Richardson supposed it to be a statue of Nephthe« the wife 
flf Typhont but this is hardly probable. 

t Burckhsrdt,,pp. 81—3. jlichardsoD, voL i. pp. 421—0. " X 
was afterwards informed at Derr," sr the former Traveller, 
*' that there is near this temple* on the bank of the riva-, the statue 
pf a man somewhat above the human siae« with the Egyptian com- 
laoeasure under his arm} and tbat.it is p^mj^tely QveiflQWed dttr« 
*ng Che inundation." 
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wJlioIi n<y temple of dAer Egypt ot Kiibia can be put 
hi competition, remains to be described. This is the 
second or more southern temple of Ebsambal, the first 
notice of which was communicated by Burckhardt, 
but the interior of which was first laid open by the 
enterprising Belzoni, assisted by the able and spirited 
co-operation of the Hon. Captain Irby and Captain 
Mangles, c^ the Royal Navy, in l&l^ The appear « 
ance of this magnificent excavation at the time of 
Burckhardt*s visit, is thus described :-«^' Having, as I 
supposed, seen all the antiquities of Ebsambal, I was 
about to ascend the sandy side of the mountain by the 
same way I had descended, when, having luckily 
turned more to the southward, I fell in with what is 
yet visible of four immense colossal status cut out of 
the rock, at a distance of about 200 yards from the 
temple : they stand in a deep recess, excavated in the 
mountain, but are now almost entirely buried beneath 
the sands, which are here blown down in torrents. 
The entire head, and part of the breast and arms, of 
one of the statues, are yet above the surface ; of tibe 
one next to it, scarcdy any part is visible, the head 
being broken off, and the body covered with sand to 
above the shoulders ; of the other two, the bonnets 
only appear. They do not fh>nt the river, like those 
of the temple just described, but are turned with their 
faces due north, toward the more fertile ' climes of 
f!gypt ;* so that the line on which they stand, forms 
an angle with the course of the stream. The head, 
which is above the sorfiace, has a most expressive 
youthful ceuntenanoe, approaching nearer to th^ 
Grecian model of beauty than that of any ancient 

• BeUoni states, that the rock faces S.Et bST !&• The diiectioa 
Of the river hete, is W.S.W. and E.N.E. 
PAEX IV, 2 JK 
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Ipyptian figliwi I fcavi wtfc J indeed, Wt It ll«k ft# 
athhi dbkmgbtard, H nrfglit w^ pi«t for • li«~» •^ 
PaUat. TWt mtut wem the high boimet uttiallr 
Qilled ifca oom'-me«tart, in the flpoiit rf wbidi fa * 
prcjeotion bearing ^« flgnre <rf » nfloinetan the taa» 
k upon ttjebonneuoftbe othttrtwo* Theartntef* 
corered xirith hi ewglyphioi deefiycut ln«h«iend««ie, 
and w* executed* The statue measuYe* ieren yr4B 
acroM the thoolden, end cannot th«r#fore) if in aa 
upright peiture, be leu than from 66 to ?0 feet i^ 
height.*' (On being uneovered, they prored to be te 
a lltting poetute, and their height to be fll feet, no» 
inchiding the head*dfB«i, whid* is 14 feet ttofe.*) 
*»On the watt Of the foek, in ^le oeot« el the fo«# 
Matues, fa the figure of the hnwk^eeded Oniric wt» 
mounted wi^ a gkbe, beneirth whWi, I suspeet, eottlA 
the sand be eleaied aw»y, a irest tem]^ would be «•- 
eorered, to Ae entrance of wWdi the above e^osiel 
figures probably senre as omattente^ in the same man- 
ner is the six belonging to the neighbenring tsnaple oi 
isfa. I em also led to oonjeemre, frem the presefiise ef 
Ae hawk-headed figure, that tins wts ii temple dedi- 
cated to Osiris**' 

Thfa information and eagadott* eonjectore i»waf« 
toffieient to determine Mr. Mt to engage the serVlcei 
»f Mr. Beleoni in attempting to clear and opeii tin* 
temple. When thai enterprwing Travdler ttrived al 
Sbsambia, he was, however, disfcoteaged by the ardii- 
otts natUT* of the task. « The ttfliKelng aceumuladort 
tti sand," he says, •* wat such, that it appeared aH 
Impossibility ever to reedi the door. We ascended a 

• Richardaan, vol. L p. 429. According to the measurementg of 
this Traveller, they are 26 feet 4 inches across the shoulders ; 15 
^ftet 6 Inches- ftdtti (he elbow to the shotader} the est h 3 feet 6 
Inches long ; the hewed ff Hwe 6 inches. ^ 



hffl of sand tttlilia upper part of the temple, and there 
f&and the head ef a h«wk projecting out of the sand 
enl7 to iti neck. From the titoation of this figure, I 
eonduded it to be over the door, and, from the size of 
the head, that it must be more than 80 feet high ; te 
tiiat, with the cornice and frieze, I calculated that the 
doorwBy could not be less than 85 feet below tbe >Burm 
ftee of the sand." Having, however, obtained leave 
firom the kasfaeft, he set about forty lazyArabe te 
work ; but his finances were eschausted by the time 
that he had uncovered twenty feet in front of the 
temple. Thit was the latter end of September, 1818. 
In the following June, being joined at Phiks by 
Oaptains Irby and Mangles,' and Mr.WilHam Beeobey, 
Belzoni again ascended to Ebsambal, to renew hit 
operations. On the 11th of July, they began te 
work ; but the Arabs eoen grew tired ; and in a fisw 
days, they were left to prosecute the wcsk themeelveS) 
with only the assistance of their interpreter and 
Janizary, and the crew, fourteen persons in alL At 
length, on the Slst, after encountering numberlesi 
vexations, arising from the conduct of the natiW| 
they had the high satisfaction of discovering the upper 
part of the doer ; and on the Ist of August, Iwving 
sufficiently widened the passage, they entered the 
temple. 

llie eseterior front of this immense ezcavatiett was 
fitmnd to be 117 feet in length ; and, from the uj^ier 
eomice to the base, the height is 88 fieet 8 inches. 
The entrance is nearly in the centre : it is surmounted 
with a frieze, torus, and comioe.* Over this standi 
the figure of the hawk-headed deity, which is 20 feet 

*Of theoorak^.noc^martllfaaaa loot in .tesadth is bow r»i 

as2 
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hii^ : it is rec^vinff ofierings from tw^ fiemale figure^ 
on eaeh side, wfaidi are represented, not in the niclte, 
but on the level sur£sce of the rock, surrounded with. 
Meroglyi^os. Bdow, on the left hand, stands a small 
statue of Isis, and on the right, that of a terminal 
wc^. There is a moulding round the top of the 
temple and down the sides; and above it are four 
taUets of hieroglyphics answering to die four colossi. 
Over these is a row of monkeys, twenty-two in num^ 
her, and about eight feet high ; there are not above 
twelve of them perfect. The four colossal figures are 
cut out of the solid rode, ^^ chairs and all ;" they are 
brought out so fully, that the backs are full eight feet 
from the front of the temple, and, but for a narrow 
niche by whidi they are connected with the rock fnmi 
the back part of the neck downwards, they would be 
wholly detached. One of the statues has been broken 
off, by a fracture of the mountain, from above the 
waist. Under the arm of one of the statues, may be 
8^n the remains of the stucco with which they appear 
to have been covered, and traces of red paint are dis. 
CN'nible in many places. 

The interior fully corresponds to the imposing^ 
grandeur of the front. It consists of no fewer than 
fourteen chambers, extending altogether 154 feet ia 
length. On entering, the visiter finds himself in a 
spacious hall, 57 feet by 52, the roof of whidi appears 
to be supported by a double row of col(^sal statues, 
30 feet in height, the tops of their tiurbans reaching to 
the ceiling ; and their size, magnified by the dimness 
that surrounds them, has an almost overwhelmia^ 
effect. They appear to represent Osiris, having the 
arms crossed, and holding in one hand the scourge, 
and in the other the crosier, or tau : they are finely 
executed, and very little injured by time. The S<iua]:ttc 
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pflfauv to wlikh tli«3r are attadiad, «• 5 fieet and • 

half square. Both these and the walls are oovered 
wiih beautiftti hieroglyphics and sonlptured represen- 
tatkmi in a rery bold style. The sculpture is not, 
indeed, so well finished, nor the colouring so perfeel, 
«• in the tombs of Beban-el-Melook, but the oomposi* 
tion and spirited execution are equal to any thing in 
£gypt.* ,The extreme heat and closeness of the 
iqMrtments, occasioned by the want of a free circula- 
tion of air,<f' have contributed materially to injure the 
colouring ; but enough remains to attest the original 
beauty of the work. Behind the c<dumns, on each 
tide of the door, is depleted a battle scene, in which 
the gigantic hero, in his war chariot, is destroying 
his enemies with his arrows. The designs are very 
tfmilar to those of the sculptures at Medinat Haboo, 
comprising the storming of castles, processions of pri- 
soners, sacrifices, &c ; and the hero appears to be the 
same personage, but the yanquished seem to be of 
dififerent nations : some of the captives are perfectly 
Uaek, and have all the characteristics of the negro 
tribes of the interior, #hile others resemble the 
modem Nubians. They are evidently meant for 
•avage tribes, the most common dress heing the skin 
Cf the leopard or tiger : some wear a cap, which ap- 
pears to be made of palpa-leaves cut in slijps and 

• Tlie MftBeM of th« Moditooe will not admit of that Ann, fine 
outline whkh. Ii obiervftblt on the gnmite} but it admiti of a 
greater freedom in the execution. 

t The beet, Sir F. Henniker sayi, equals at least that of a 
Turkish Yapour hath, or the aoljti terra at PunuolL Belioui sup- 
poMt it to he at hi^ as ISQP of Fahrenhdt. Dr. Riehardaon da. 
scribei it at a perfbct ttore; and there is a damp, unideasant sneU* 
which he attributes to the great quantity ot black, flocculent pow- 
der, from the decomposed wood, that it found in atanott aU the 

2£3 
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pUitttd ; othm an} burft-haiided, with llufely hair mki 
beards. 

■ Th« Moond hall is a sort of aDtediamber^ 37 fee^ 
hy 25: it contains four pillars about 4 feet square^ 
and the walls of this also are covered with hierogly« 
phios in tolerable preservation. Beyond this is a Imnf^i 
narrow ehamber, 37 feet by 10, in which is the en* 
tnmce to the adytum. At each end of this chamber^ 
a door leads into a small side room, 8 feet by 7) ruiiT 
ning in the same direction as the sanctuary. This 
last is an apartaient 23 feet and a half by 12 : in the 
centre is an altar, and at the upper end are four co- 
' lossal sitting Bgures, in good preservation, about 8 
feet high* The first, banning from the right hand^ 
is that of the hawk»headed deity; the second is a 
beardless figure, with a casque somewhat resembling 
that of Minerva ; the third is bearded,^ and has a tall 
head-dress-resembling the tutulus ; the fourth is bare* 
headed and bearded. Several detached statues wer^ 
also found ; one of them, rather larger than life, and 
executed in a better style than is generally to be met 
with in Egyptian sculpture, but tha head was wantr 
ing. The others, which Belzonx brought away, were, 
two sphinxes, with a hawk's head and lion's body ; > 
monkey similar to those over the cornice, but smaller; 
fmd a kneeling female figure, with an altar, having a 
ram's head on it, in her lap. 

The remaining eight <diambers are side apartments, 
two running out on each side of the second hall, from 
an intermediate antechamber or vestibule, and two 
from the right hand side of the entrance chamber: 
the first of these. (the last probably in order of exe^ 
<^tion) has never been finished, and there are none 
on the corresponding side. Round these side cham. 
hers are bendies, apparently designed as se^tSj but 
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piMsibly intefided: f«r Mme oilier pitrpoaev A lig^ 
black substance, supposed to be decayed wood, was 
fimnd in every apaKment, in some places to tiie depth 
pf two feet: it cracked under the foot, leaving. the im» 
jN^ssion. Many small pieces of wood were strewed 
about, which, on being touched, cnimUed ta dust* 
The wooden pivots on which the doors trav«r8ed, still 
remained in the upper comer of all the entrances to 
the several apartments , and one broken brass socket 
was found, designed to receive the pivot of a hinge. 
Such were the only omtents found within this stu- 
pendous temple ! At what period it was excavated, 
when it was deserted, and how long it had been con. 
cealed beneath the sand of the desert, are questions 
which can be met only by vague conjectures.' There 
are no marks of violence about the interior, the disin- 
tegration being the work of time alone, aided by the 
action of damp, for which it is not easy to account* 
From the apparent identity of the hero represented 
in the sculpture, it would seem probaUe, that this 
temple is, at all events, of a date not posterior to that 
of the Theban monuments which are referred to the 
monarchs of the eighteenth dynasty;* and the pro- 
bability is^ that the excavation is the <dder work, and 
$he edifice the imitative one. If ao^ Ethiopia would 
feem to have been the original seat of the Diospolitaii 
monarchy ; and Absambul was, perhaps, deserted as 
fhe capital of its kmgs, on the removal of the seat of 
government to Egyptian Thebes. However this may 
be, this part of the ancient Ethiopia must have been, 
at a remote period, a rich, populous, and powerful ter- 
ritory. The great temple of Ebsambal has justly beet^ 
styled by Sir F. Hennikerf ^' the noblest monument of 

• S^ Pr 106. 



•of tVadp Endhana {Adhendan)^ is an ancient mined 
mosque upon a hill. Here, Captains Irby and Mangles 
found the site of a considerable town. ^^ Among the 
modem stone buildings of the Arabs, were several 
remnants of temples with hieroglyphics : in one was a 
beautiful cornice with a frieze and the winged globe, 
highly finighed.*' - The natives shewed them " some 
Greek and Roman ornaments, such as the spread 
«agle, ornamental cross, &c. ; and near the village 
were several pieces of red granite pillars, and some 
smaller ones of a beautiful white marble." 

Close to the rubbish, is an insulated rock, in which 
,is a door leading to a very small chamber : on the wall 
are two Egyptian figures, male and female, in intaglio, 
with a hieroglyphic inscription ; and at the further 
end is a niche about four feet square. From the ap- 
pearance of these ruins, the £neness of the situation, 
and the rich plain of cultivated land near it. Captain 
Mangles inferred, that this must have been the site of 
a populous aiid flourishing city in the time of the 
Greeks and Romans, as well as at a still more remote 
era.* 

• About two hours further, on the east bank, Burk- 
hardt passed the ruins of a small Arab town close to 
the water, enclosed within a thick brick wall ; in an- 

itt, though few in number. They remain in the river during tlip 
day> and go out during ttie night> and feed in the com-fieIds."-~ 
Richardson, voL i. p. 442. 

• Irby and Mangles, p, 16. It is not dearly stated* on which 
side of Uie river this city was found. BurcIsJiardt mentions, at an 
hour and a half below Farras, on the western bank, ** a ruined 
Oreek church, the walls partly constructed of stone and partly c^ 
Inrick ;" and half an hour to theE .N.E., he passed '* three sepulchrjas 
excavated in the sandstone of a low range of hills extending f nxn 
Serra to Adhendan : they were coarsely wmrked ; and in the inte- 
rior wert several ini^ptious of the time of the Lower Empire.**-!* 
p.80. . . . , 
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other balf lioar, Skrra (fiSMInpy, ftlaise TiQtge in « 
wdUciilthFSted tmot, wber« the ootton-plant flourishee*; 
and half an hour beyond this, Debejfra (or Dibair\ 
another laige village. The river continues yery bfoad. 
A fertile pMn, covered with date-trees and habita. 
tions, extends from Debeyra to Eihke^ at lahkidy a 
lafge scattered village in a grove of pahn-trees, the 
residence of a k<uhef. This is ^^ certainly the best 
spot of land,'* Belzoni says, ^^ above Ibrim and As. 
souan, producing a great deal of dhourra and cotton.** 
Here, traveUers who widi to go above the Second | 
Cataract, bargain for camels.* The land route' lies 
8.W. by 8., over the sandy plain on the eastern side, 
through the villages of Dabrons and Sukoy, to Haifa, 
distant five hours, to the east of whidi the mountain 
on that side tenninates in slight undulations; but 
these increase in size, and collect again into mountaini, 
about thirty miles further up. 

The western side S. of Farras, is for the most part 
low and sandy, occasionally bordored with acacias, bat 
presenting few tmoM of habitations. At haH an hour 
S. W. of Farras, are the ruins of a small temple, not 
far from the river, in the midst of low sand hills. 
** The main building is about 34 feet square; the roof 
has fisllen in, and the lower parts only of the (»iguud 
walls remain : upon these the Greeks had raised mud 
walls, and converted the ruin into a church, whlch^ 
in its turn, had become a mosque.*' There are no 
remains of columns, and the hieroglyphics and other 
sculptures which cover the walls, are very rudely eze« 
cuted. The fragments of a battle-piece may still be 
discerned, and there is a rude but spirited sketch of 

* " It if tcD dttyiP journey hence to Stie bf » csimI, and flTeby 
• anaqpdarjr: the Un for dtlMC Js M ahilUqgi!» to go sad letom.* 
—RioflAaosoir, voL Li>. 447. 



MaiMii, muter thafWtor't kiii£i, protecttd by Osirii* 
Half vk hoar btyond thii temple is th« western Serra^ 
nearlf opposite the eestem village of that name. The 
ridge of mountain now takes a long, winding sweep 
towards the 6.W., and after encircling a wide sandy 
plain, shoots on to the river.* At the village of An* 
ifoih (opposite Sukoy), where the river bends more to 
the west, the sandy plain begins to rise gradually to- 
wards a rocky eminenoe, out of which spring up, here 
and there, several taUe^shaped or pyramidal masses 
of rock. Here are remains of another temple, buried 
under mounds of sand and rubbish, except the frag- 
ments of thafti of cohunns still standing : no hiero* 
glyphid are visiUe, and the stones are in a very dfs. 
integrated state* It has been surrounded wiUi a brick 
WmXL At length, all cultivation ceases, and the rodi 
and sand on both sides dose in upon the river. \ 

Wadff HtUfk (sometimes written Elpha) is the last 
habitable pkoe to which the Nubian boats ascend : 
there is some trade carried on here with Assouan, in 
dates and fai nitre, which is oolleoted by the Arabs 
three days^ Journey henee in tke western desert. The 
river is navigable, however, above an hour further. 
Towards the southern extremity of Wady Haifa, four 
cultivated islands occur in inoo o e si ont upon one of 
these, called Djenestap^ are remains of an ancient 
walled town, built of brick. Beyond these, innu- 
merable rocky islets, all of which are barren, fbrm the 
Cataract. The river is here, '^at most, twenty yards 
in breadth.** f There are three principal falls, or 

• Thlfl pMTt of tile noutitalii It eaUed I)feM JMeer, Aptlrt at 
Btulrf tot thus Turiouily b it written by difftftcnt tniTelkn. 
' t BttidAardt, ^ fB. Cspt Mangles deKribes the rlTcr at the 
Seoond Cataiactj as «* about twomilea wUe:" this Is, pediap^ 
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BbpiAg x6da» 0B« abmne tiie oAn, over whtdh tiie 
Trater descends with great velocity. The fall is more 
rapid, and the noise and foam mneh greater, than at 
the First Cataract, and may be heard at night, at 
about half an hour*s distance.* Still, these rapids xH 
correspond to the general notion of a cataract, and the 
scenery is wild and picturesque, rather than sublime. 
Prom the summit o£ a rooky emineAce on the western 
side, crowned with a shiekh's tomb, a fine coup d'mil 
IB obtained of the surrounding scenery. The river, 
hroken into a number of separate streams by the recks 
^d islets, appears. Dr. Eichardson says^ ^' as if issuing 
from a marshy source.'* Some of the rocks are covered 
with shrubs and verdure, a few sycamore and aoada* 
trees growing in the crevices, while others present 
beds of yellow sand, oc lift up their blabk, rocky 
heads in beautiful contrast with the sunny waters. 
These roeks extend as far as the eye can reach, 
^' making about ten miles of rapids." t On each side 
of the river, the whole prospect is one vast desert of 
sandstone rock and yellow sand.^: The rock is, in some 
places, table-shaped ; in others, pyramidaL To the 

higher up ; or nther, Burckhardt must be understood as speaking 
only of tile main stream, since, at p. 99, -he says : ** When the in* 
undatkm subaidei, miay small lakes are lelt amoog the rodis, and 
the banks ^ these, overgrown with large tamarisks, have a pictu- 
. Tesque appearance amid the black and green ropks. The lakes and 
pools thus formed cover a space of upwards of two milei lb 
breadth.'* 

• Burckhardt, p. 39. t Maizes, p. 21. 

t •* The rock here is still sandstone ; granite may exist, but we 
fswnoneof it. The proportion of quartz In the sandstone is fn 
•ome places very great: it is frequently pervaded by veins of pure 
quarts in small masses about an inch square. The pdMMe*> of 
wiiich a great profusion are scattered about, are chiefly flint, Bgyp« 
tian Jasper, agate, and bloodstone: the^ latter is very xure."-.i 
,RlCHABD80N> voL L p. 455. 
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^•n^Wftrdf t^ 'Tiew is bounded by two lofty xnoun* 
tftiziSy rearing their heads above the hills, and appa- 
rently seventy or eighty miles distant, cutting in upon 
the river nearly at right angles. These are portions 
of the same mountran range, through which the river 
lud« its passage. No human habitation is visible, 
exjoept a fisherman's hut on one of the islands, an4 
the village of HaJtfa in the distance. The western 
]biank is richly covered with trees and shrubs, but, im-* 
mediately beyond the green margin, all is bare desert, 
the colour of the gazelles, which are seen in herds, 
bounding over the rocks. On a bluff point of rode 
whidi projects into the river, are inscribed some names 
of the few travellers who have reached this point, the 
ne pbu %tUra oi the voyagers whom we have been 
hitherto attending. The latitude, as ascertained by 
iLord Behnore, is 21<* 52" 5(K' N. ; the longitude 31<^ 

We have now to pursue the steps of two other ad« 
venturous travellers, Messrs. Waddington and Han« 
bury, who, in 1820, prosecuted their journey south- 
ward from Wady Haifa ais £ar as the extremity o^ 
Dongola. 

BATN-EN-HADJAR. 

Below Wady Haifa begins the rodiy wilderttess 
ca^ed Batiuel'Hadjar, or Dar^el'Hadjar, whid| 

• Mr. Bankes is believed to be the AratEngUehman whosucoeeded 
in reaching the Second Cataract : he travelled in 181& Burckhardt^ 
however, had preceded him in 1813; MM. Drovetti and CaUiaud 
followed in 1816. In 1817, Capt. Irby and Mangles, Belzoni^ and 
Earl Belmore, in whose suite Dr. Richardson travelled, reached 
the same point. Sir F. Henniker stopped short at Ebsambal ; Capt. 
Light and Mr. L^h, at Ilxim; Norden could only, xeadi Den {^ 
Pooodce and Denon went no higher than Philoe* 

PART IV. 2 F 
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extends to SolAot ; a few naitbur WpbtM ©nlf «•» 
earring at intenrals by the «Me of the tltwr #%$di 
admit of cultiration. For about a hundred miies, Ae 
navigation is interrupted by rocks and rapids;* and 
there ate places where the stream is so narrow, that a 
stone may be thrown across. The t^atfys are «0|»a^ 
rated from each other by rocky projections wldA 
come dose to the river. As they are not cftrered by 
the inundation, they require to be irrigated by water* 
wheels, and were formerly well cultivated by a tribe 
of Arabs, originally from the Hedjaa ; but Ae continilal 
Incursions of the Sheygya Arabs bad driven most o£ 
them into other districts, and in 1819, the male inha- 
bitants in the whole district hardly amounted to 300, 
principally Shereeft, Burckhardt describes them as 
Of the darkest brown colour, with fine features, and 
remaricably wdl made. Both men and women go 
naked ; but the latter wear leather amulets round the 
neck, copper armlets and bracelets, and sflter ear- 
rings. Most of them speak a little Arabic In some 
parts, fertile islands occur, with ruins of andent Wdt 
dwellings and towers. " The shores,^' remaife Bnrdt- 

' • « What is caDed the Second Cataract, is propedy a succea- 
ikm ci partial ISdls slid wtHH n^iUs te liKxe than a hundred 
miles before we arrived at Succoot. I counted nine : some c€ them« 
fMtlcvlaHy the SBOOBd <tte «1MU cf Scma£), the fifth (tike«ft«U«i 
^ A]&bigool)« the sercaith (the OmUal of Tongaioo)» and the ntaitb 
^the aiellai of Dal), very dangerous to pass, though at this time 
the Nile had fallen but a few feet •• To pass the fifth and ninA 
tapids, ft was necessary to employ about a htmdred men to drag the 
boats one after anodier against the current."— EirpLisH*8 Jf to^g* 
lkw,p.4. Mr. Waddington says :•* I think it certain, that, fttwn 
Ihe beginning of Atigu^ to the middle of October, the largest am* 
gat may go up aU the Cataracts, as tiurt of Wady Halfti becomes 
impassable some weeks before any of those aboveit." Severd lugtt 
■nd heavy boats of at least 60 feet by 12 or 14, bad been gMup^ 
latter, generally with perfect aafety%*^ 0. 
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teE4ft,^<<iiemtoli»ve c^E^nd U1U0 mmxhf erta im 
anatst tlsMft^ im I aoet with no mined buildings or 
4lt« «a8teni hmk of the BtOn^-^Haiitut z the andent 
inhfthitenU Mem to hove exdutirely chosen the idandi 
lor Aeir abode." The hills on the eastern side in. 
0ieM6 in heij^t, until, at Wadiif Senu, elf^t houn 
«nd •'half from Wady Haifa, they again form a r^^. 
hot chain of mountains of primitiye formation, whioh 
continua throughout the JSatn-^Haddar,* Three or 
ima hours to the east of the route, a hig^ chain of 
ngiiihabiteH mountains extends in a line paralld with 
the oourse of the river, bearing the name of Djehel 
M ilm9 9 f it is r^gulaily risited by winter rains, and 
ti»e waters remain in the defts and hollows the whole 
•nmmer. The dominions of the governor of Sukkot 
htfpa at Wa4y Okame, a ruined village upon the 
^astara bank, to the nordi of the Cataract of Kolbet 
and the residence of the govem<»r, when Burckhardt 
trai?eUad, waa hi the isUmd of Kdbe. This island is 
•bout an hour in lengths the shore on both sides is 
Ksramed in by huge mtsses of grey granite. The 
BiUtk^'^a4fat is considered, however, as extending 
to Wi»d$fJ}aly two hours and a-half S. of Kolbe, where 
the river is again interrupted by immense blocks of 
granite lying confusedly across it^ ocossi<»hi|f several 

• '< Theiockt whldi hsd heen ercryivfaefe mditona «• flur as 
Wady Hal&, changes ita nature at the Second Cataract> whera 
gnmsteln and grauwacke predonUnate : these primitive rocks con- 
tinue tkroughout the Batn-d-Ha4}ar. In the mountain beymid 
i6eraa SM giante and immeDse rocks of quartz t the grunstflfai rocks 
are also everywhere crossed by strata of quarts.M.On the southem 
descent of Akabet-el-benatt the principal rock is micaceous schist 
and dilorite ; and ftirther down/towards the Wac^ JUifre, fine por- 
phyry rocks are met with. I saw cmly a few specimens of greea 
yovpliyry with red slaha of fUdspath, the greatest part being por- 
phyry and ^otpbyryidiiat.'' BumoKHABPT, pp. 49* 44. 
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Ueadmg oatarftds an4 rapids, and lonmnginuiy rook^ 
iilands, several of whidi have been fortified* One is 
large, and the castle of brit^ very perfeot* This is 
the last cataract in this part, although the river con- 
tinues to be full of low islands and rocks. The country 
now opens a little, the plain being about two miles in 
hreadUi, but for die most part uncultivated, and thm 
western shore is barren sand. £ight hours and aJialf 
further,, the Nile bends with many windings to the 
DFestward ; the mountains on that side terminate, and 
the eastern chain, making a wide circuit, leaves aH 
extensive plain. The cultivable soil on this side is 
nearly a mile and a-half in breadth ; and between it 
and the mountains is a buren tract, covered witH 
small flints and pebbles, sinnlar to that at Sues. The 
beginning of this plain^ at Asmara, is, according to 
Burckhardt, the extremity of the district of Sukkot, 
to the south of which begins the territory of Say.* 

Throughout this long and narrow tract, the traced 
jof ancient civilization occur at intervals, but there are 
few ruins of particular interest. They are almost all 
•on the westwn side. At Wady Mertbed^ opposite aa 
island, are found two detached brick buildings, a small 
Greek convent and a church, in which some paintings 
pf #Mntft are still visible on the walls. In Wetdg 
Samne^ on the saole side of the river, nearly opposite 
Akabet-eUBenat (the Girls' Pass), the hill overhang- 
ing the cataract is crowned with an ancient temple, 
somewhat resembling in its plan the small tranple of 
JESlephantina. It connsts of a long, narrow building 1 2 
paces by 3, the entrance facing the south, not the river. 
On each side originally stood four pillars, joined to the 

• * Mr. Waddingtcmindudes the district of Say bithst of Sukkot, 
ma&ing the latter ^tend to the fioatiers of Dai Matjasht ... 



Mda Imilfinfir ^ Uoeks o£ ttoiM, wUoh Mrf« m a 
loof to the TWiibides two remain on one tide, and 
tbiee on the other. One of the fonner has a poly, 
gettal ahalt, 3 feet inohee in diameter ) the other 
fma are eat iqtiare, meaioring 2 feet 4 by 1 foot S. 
They ate aU covered with aculptorea very mdely ez*. 
eootcd; and aome of tlie hieroglyphics have evidently 
heeo left unfinished. On the exterior wall, the figure 
el Mendea is repeated. The inner widls of the apart- 
ment are else covered with] hieroglyphics vad mystie 
Mprasentatioiii ; on both sides is sculptured a long 
ship with Osiris in it. The roof is painted blue, and 
there are remains of coloors upim sevend of the 
figures. Near the posterior wall, opposite the main 
eMtranee, n headless statue 5 feet hi^, lies prostrate t 
it has the arms crossed,' holding the flail and cM>sier. 
A part of the wall appears to be of a different date from 
the rsst, being oonstrueted of larger stones and better 
hewn ; and in front la a large h]<M*oglyphio tablet, evi. 
dently of a later date than the temple, more deeply 
cot than the figures, and at the expense of the legs 
and feet of seme of them. There are also numerous 
modem inscriptions. All around are heaps of rubbish, 
jmd ruined brick bcdldings, ^^ certainly of high anti^ 
-quity," cover the top of the hill, enclosed within a 
double wall. The iimer one is of l»nck, firom 8 to 12 
inches thick, and, wherever entire, upwards of 80 feet 
in height t the outer wall Is e parapet of stone 20 feet 
in breadth, with sides sloping down towards the deoU. 
▼ity, so as to render it impossible for the assailants to 
dinib over. The Nile is here extremely narrow. 
'There are two passages between the rooks projecting 
from either shore^ of which the broadest seems hardly 
20 yards. On the point on the opposite i^de is a 
tmaU ruined stone edifice, with a double row of pillars, 

273 
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Iiear fome laifr»l>«fl^iigi of mtid and brick. Oit^<np 
two broken boatt wer« lying on the adjacent jrocks.* . 
. This anfiient site derires an additional inteivstlpeat 
the ooQJacture elsewhere thrown out by this intelligent 
Traveller, that the castles surrounded with wat^« 
whieh are represented in the battle •scenes at Jjoxkc 
and Karnak, may possibly be intended for the fortified 
islands in the Batn^-Hadjar.f These. works of 
defence obviously indicate, that the station was de«ncd 
important, and that the natives had to extend .with 
powerful enemies. Mr. Waddingten si^poses Samna 
to be the ancient TasiUa.X 

The island of Kolbe, which has already hem men* 
tioned, appeared to Burokhardt artificiaL . ^' A de^ 
i»nal, too regular to be tha wo^ of nature, runs 
along the western side, and is dry inthe.^Hng 
fteas(m. On the western side of this canal is a itecees 
in the mountain, where is a pkun that bears traces of 
iormer cultivation.'* Among the. ruined hnck build- 
ings on the island is. a Greek chapel, upon the walls of 
whidi ^gures of saints have been painted in gaudy 
odIouss, still in good preservation, and many visiters 
or pilgrims have left their names inscribed* Above 
the cataract of DtX, opposite the island of Ferket, 
there are some old granite quarries, with some half» 
£jiished pillars lying there ; and a little above the 
northern end of the island of ArnietU, a solitary Coptic 
«hur(^ stands at the distance of about a mile from the 
western bank, containing many hnt^ arches, and 
covered with. Arabic inscriptions of a recent date* 
Thus, in varied succession, monuments of heathm, o£ 
Christian, and of Mohammedan worship bear witness 

♦ BurcWiardt, pp. 74-^. Waddin(;too, p. 305* 
, t See p. 283. 4: Wsddington, p. 320. 



that ^8 psrt'oi Etitiopift was onee ft iotiriiAdiig and 
ImportaiLt territcny/ Of the iM towers and castles, 
tiiose that are diiefly of brick are supposed to have 
lieen. the work o£ the Christiaiifi ; and if so, thef must 
iuere been erected between the beginning of the sixth 
flentury, ^en Christianity is believed to have been 
&at introduced, and the middle of the fourteenth. 
jThe sunts' tombs and other Alohammedan structure 
are of later date. At no period, probably, it has beea 
remarked, has the country above the Seocmd Cataract 
i)een in so depopulated a state as it is at present.* 

In the plain of Asmara occur%>the first considerable 
Tuin on the eastern side,-^ fine Egypitian' temple, 
•ituated five or six hundred yards from the river, 
vhieh, at first sight, has more the aspect of Ghredan 
architecture, and is probably of a comparativdy 
inodem era. The shafts of six large columns of the 
pronaos remain, constructed of calcareous stone ; anjL 
they are the only specimen of that kind, Burckhurdt 
says, that he had seen, ^ the Egyptian temples being 
built oi sandstene. The sculptures upon the columns 
are about three feet high, >^ quite Egyptian,'* although 
i)f indifferent execution, butmudi better than those at 
]>err: the figure of the ibis and the ram^headed 
Anunon most frequently occur. Over eadi comparts 
ment or groupe of figures is a square Uank taMet, as 
if to receive an inscription that has never been sup^ 
plied : the same thing is seen at Dakke, Kidabshe, and 
PhiloB. All the capitals of ^e cdumns are ' waiiting^. 
Of the oe^a? nothing remains but mounds of rubbid^ 
except the lower part of the walls and the fimndadonsy 

-■ ^ 

« Waddtngton. Appendix 3. ' ' 

t There have been four rows, apparently, or S square of Bixteen 
plUaxB. Holes have been cut in the top of all, as if for the reception 
of sroof, "p^bf^ wHh theintastloiiof tuniiDg itintoa cbuidw 



idUik an of mmt^ nrnhgixf^i** «qpantnKfainr*a# 
imibvucnt Vrick* A thick eactotiire of brkk nmomids 
th* lito of th* tea^e U about 60 yvds diotuMtu* 
ICr. WiJiHimBW iniifnini Uiat the walk wom aC 
brick or mud, and thopiUacftoaty of otane, aa is tha 

Tha roin is intereitiiig chiefly froaft its ntuatioB. ISy 
ps Borckhardt rop poow, it hat beea oooatmoted in 
imitaticm of the tomple at Philca^ we may be alWwad 
|o ooasidor it ai one of the last efforti of aa expinBg 
•aperititio% to parpetaate in this remote district m 
worship that had bfea already banished £ram its 
ancient seats in Thebes and Phiks. Bnttbehioaroky 
had no longar the wealth or means requisite to araet 
■loh niendid^nMauments as irtall eicita th f> tBtYcUer's 
aire and admiration in the Egyptian ysUey. 

At eight hoars from Aamara is a high insulated 
hiU, called i^6«/ OfiMfcy, and here the isUuid of Say 
begins, extending sboat e^|^ miles in leagth^ with m 
breadth varying from one to three. Say, with ita 
territories, like Ibrim and Assouan, bad fonuttly ha 
own independent aga; and the descendants of the 
Bosnian garrison stationed here by Saltan Selim, stiU 
fsmain* Much wheat is grown in the islaad, chiefly 
on the eastern sidei on the western side, it appeared 
barren. In the middle of it rises a high hilL The 
oastle, wiiich stands dose to the water, is built of 
alternat e layers of stone end bride, with hi^ walk, 
and there are said to be three or four pillars, marking 
the site of an ancient tempte ; but neither Mr. Wad. 
4iiigt<^ nor Burokhardt had the means of crossing the 
river. The fertile district of Say (<x Sy^) eztenda 
aouthward five hours, as far as Wady Iratty where 

•^BoiGkbszd<« p. AO. Waddiiigtao«p.l7, 



the trayeOer passes the frontier of Bar MaBass. The 
Homy plain on the eastern side continues very exten- 
sive, with partial coltivation.* ffady Bamyde^ op- 
posite the sonthem extremity of the island of Say, H 
more populous than any part of ' the country S; of 
Ibrim, and its dates are highly valued. 

About nine hours above Iran, the river takes a cir. 
cnitons bend to the westward, aiid the eastern monn. 
tains, which ore of grunstein, again approach the 
tiver, forming sereral nurow passes. Following the 
narrow shore in an easterly direction, Bur<^khardt 
piMsed several of the ridages of Mahass, consisting of 
hots constructed of high poles and palm>leaf mats ; 
and in between seven and eight hours after passing 
the 6xmtler, arrived opposite W<idy Tinnrehy a cluster 
of hamlets situated round the brick castle of that 
name, and the chief place in Mahass. This was the 
termimtion of his journey southwards, tiie state of 
the eonntry at that time i^ndering it in the higfaesC 
degree perilous to venture farther. 

On die western side of the Nile, there are- two or 
three ancient sitee of eome interest, which daim a 
brief description before we leave Sukkot* 

About an hour and a half above Iran, on the west- 
em bank, is the village of Soleb, where stands what 
w8» formeriy supposed to be the meet southern Bgyp. 
tian temple. For the description of this beautifttl 
remain, we are indebted to Mr. Waddington, the 
lurst traveller who appears to have visited it. 
. ^« The temide of Soleb facet the Nile, and is about 
400 yards distant from it. The attention is first 
4tttracted by an elevated ttcme foundation, 90 f^et 

* This stony plain > orenpread with cgmdiaw* q^m^.VPA 

|lgat«»<irBVBCKHABl>T| p, 09, 
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pies it k modi rnliiad, aiid^iiiMBe plaoi^ 
be traced withoat difliailty. Tbere k an 
enotlf eppotite the gate of the teesple, en each Mm 
eC wlJdi tva vallt leads ap to the rmaini of two 
•phiiuBes : one, whkh it grey gianite, hat the rmaa*u 
]iead,at^ udm leet iAlengtht the aditr it ao mnbh 
hrokea aa to he nearfy ■hapeltai, Fusifaer on ie tiM 
bigiimiDg of » fli|^taftt«pe leading to Ae temple | 
two other q^nyea hare hem poated m front of h, of 
which tbeie roaiaiiia a part oalyt The firont of the 
jpertoOiiihidi it far fBom per^Mt, ia idiaat 17ft ftol 
101^9 the wiM of the atair-case befiare it, 67 loot* 
Thetotehamher it 102 £Mt 6 inehea mbraadUi, bf 
•8 £iet 8 inchea ia Atf^i nmod three aMaa of It, 
fimf a siiic^ row of pSUara, and at the fiirtheit end 
haa been a doable vow, makiiig in all thirty eolmnncy 
ef whi«b aereo axe altil ftandiog and /pvttokt the 
diameter of their baae ia 6 tet7 indiea. and ibdt 
height about 40 fieet* Thoy era iaioribed with hieeo« 
l^irphiei oil J. 'The afeee betweaa item and the wall 
of tho temple hat been eovevad uritk m zaof , whidi Ig 
Bowfdlen in. The ^nst watt ef the teeoodchandM* 
iaoi^OBIeeta ibflhet. im the chaadier ittelf; there 
k mo oentiderahle'portkMi of way pillar standing, and 
Itwm notwithoQjt soaoe diAookj that we weie aide 
to trace a tingle row of 24 cohmina which hat tor* 
lonnded it. Their, ftag awat t are scattered in every 
direction, and the Tory besea of aoeoe are rooted np^ 
and tho mud UtoadaCioa oa which they stood it ex- 
peasd* 8o entire^ yet to ptrtiai d xwin can be attrf • 
beted only to the sadden yielding of that foundatisn t 
an earthquake would not have spared the oolnmxia 
which atill reinai&. The middle of the chaaibec i* 



km uA heSkfW. On ike postetkr vM liet i ieci!p. 
Mved stone ; a haiwk, an owl, and an ex^ tritili other 
Ueroglyphies, are represented on St, of nnnsaal size, 
Imt in low rdief. It is difficult to ascertain the dimen. 
■Ions of the adytnm, as no part of the side walls can 
he traced, and only a fisw feet of the posterior one. 
It has, howerer, clearly contained twrive pillars, of 
%rhiefa tiiree are still entire, except the capital of one. 
The lower p«rts of all the cohimns bear representa. 
lions of ftgnres abont three feet hi^ of iHiidi thft 
lower half is concealed by a taUet inscribed with 
h iero glyp hics in low relief, bat in the very best styles 
as «re all the sculptures, though in some places they 
hafve never been ifinMbed* Jupiter Ammon appears 
twice among the few'remaiiking figures ; and to him I 
tnppo s e the temj^ to have been dedicated. 

*^ TPmB temj^e affords the Ughtest specunen I hs(v# 
leen of Sthiopian or £gyptian ardutectnre. Ta$ 
sandstone, of which most of the pifiars are composed, 
is beautifully streriiedwith red, which gines them, 
froM a tittle dis t aa w , a rldi and glowhig ^nt. The 
^de and poMerior walls have almost entirely disap* 
)^esMd,and the roof has everywhere fidlen in ; so thin 
there remains no ponderous heaps of masimry to de« 
efefoy Hhe effect of eleven beaatifal and lofty ccdumns. 
We seemed to be at Begesta, at Fhigalea, or at 
Buirium."* 

To the north of tills temple, on the western bank, 
this Traveller noticed on his return, two otiier ancient 
inonma e n ts. At iMk#, a mean village two milei 
below Boleb, opposite tm island called Ushby, a dimi- 
nutive temple has been excavated on the rock, wbidbi 
Imb* oQBtatm mttflh imn ere. Itseactwae iinmmim§ 



• WaddkigtOD, pp. S06-^Mb 



U only 8 feet 8 inches wide, and 6 feet 4 Ixkches hif^ 
are the broken renuuns of thisee litting statiies of the 
rudest sculpture. Some reqaains, of ill-shaped figuree 
are distinguishable on the walls, and there are also 
some sculptures on the exterior of the rock, aad a 
iiieroglyphic tablet near the entrance, which is qaj^ 
defaced. A few yards higher up the mountain, abo¥<e 
the temple, is another tablet, about, five feet in height : 
on the upper part. Apis is receiving offerings, and \}^ 
jreBt is occupied with fifteen rows of Meroglyphloa. 
At a little distance on the same rock, is another smaji^ 
representation of an offeriz^. 

About six miles further north, and a mile from tb# 
river, near the southern, extremity of the island Abou* 
deia, is an ancient site called Sedentuu Two entire 
pillars and one broken one, of large dimensiona, hut 
unomamented, stand in the midst of the foundations 
of a church : at the foot of them lies a fragment of 
an altar-piece^ of black granite. Up other stone re« 
mains are seen, but much brick, and huge masses of 
guartz are piled up lika^L wall b^ind iU The Nile 
is here lined with palms; a^d at least twen^mud 
castles are visible. A quarter of a mile further north, 
in the midst of a heap of large, stones, as a pillar ¥rith 
an Isis-face capital, about 26 feet in, height.. The 
fragments of other similar columns are lying about, as 
well as of some smaller ones, and a pedestal covered 
with hieroglyphics, all of sandstone; also, a broken 
sitting statue of black granite, and anether sculptured 
fragment of the same material. The whole ruin is 
J20 yards in circuqiference.* 

. « W i rt i l i nno ii, 19. 9M..4. The tittiaiioas of Bote (Bm»») 
•ni Autolia, or Atteva, as laid down by Ptolony, were not, this 
TnTeOtr reanariu, very distant from the.8maIX temples of Sedenn^ 



' The next lineient site that occtirs, is considerablv 
te the S. of Tinareh, opposite a large village on the 
eastern bank, called Delligo: the ruins are near a 
ruined village called Sasef^ and Mr. Waddington con- 
jectures that they may represent the ancient Aboccis 
or Aboundt, At about 600 yards from the western 
bank, four fine pillars in the Egyptian style, covered 
with hieroglyphics and figures much defaced, still 
ttand erect amid other ruins of a temple : they are 
18 feet in height and 6 feet in diameter, of a very 
hard aand-stone. There are traces of a raised area 
Itbout 40 yards square ; and in a ravine to the N.E., 
Air. Waddington found one other pillar; but there 
do not appear to he any other ancient remains. The 
mined village occupies the summit of a detadhed rock. 

Above Tinareh, the Nile pursues a very winding 
^oune, and is divided by a succession of large and 
beautiful islands, which are the most populous and 
best cultivated portion of the territory, though, in 
some parts, both - banks of the river are fenile, and 
present some very fine scenery.* Two days* journey 
from Tinareh, at a place called flannek, the mouu. 
tains which eactend along the river through the Wady 
Hahass, tenninate ; and a little further S., the im. 
mense plains of Bongola begin. 

The inhabitants of Mahass daim to be descendants 
of the Arab tribe of Koreysh, to which the family of 
Mohammed belonged. It is certain, however, Mr. 

and Doihe; and Phthur (#^«v^), another importuit city of Ethi- 
opia, he thinks, may be lafely placed at SoUb. Aamara, on more 
doubtful grounds, he would identify with Pnoups or Nupsis. , 

• Mr. Waddington speaks in terms of particular admiration, of 
the grand akabet of Kaama eL Elma (the Pass of the Water's 
Mouth), to which " there is nothing at Assouan, Wady Hal&, or 
in the Batn el Had^ar at all companhle, either in grandeur oar in 
variety of scenery."— p. 36. 

PART IV. 2 O 
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Waddington says, '' that at present, the fbatm^s of the 
people are Nubian, as well as the lan^age they speak, 
and that the women are generally entirely ignorant of 
any other. The Koreysh Arabs come down to pass 
tome months every year in the oountry with their 
flocks, but are not the residents." * The p^ple of 
Mahass have very thidc hair, but not woolly. AH 
the young men wear in the right ear, an ear-ring eitheif 
of silver or copper. The houses in this country are of 
two kinds, mud fortresses, and huts of palm-brancbes 
and straw. In the old towns, the houses are often of 
mud and stones mixed. '^ All the respeeiabla inha« 
bitants,'* Burckhardt says, ^* are merdiants ; they 
buy slaves in Dongola, Berber, and Dar Sheygya,' 
and despatch a caravan to Cairo twice a year. Mahass 
is the nearest place in the Black country, whence 
slave-traders arrive at Cairo : the distance ii about a 
thousand miles." -I* 

Djebel Arambo (Mount Cameleon), a lai^ solitary 
hill about four miles from the Nile, has, from time 
immemorial, marked the frontiers of Mahass and 
Dongola. At this point, the rugged island of Tumbos 
forms a considerate cataract ; and about a mile fur. 
ther, is a large granite rock, called Hadjar^eUBahab 
(the Golden Stone), bearing two hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, which, Mr. Waddington conjectures, may pos- 
sibly be one of the m^morialff of Sesostris. X ^' ^he^ 
natives suppose the inscriptions to import, that the 

4 

• Waddington, p. 970. At p. 35. this TrsTeUer stetes, that the- 
women are chiefly NuUans, interspersed with some Ababdes: their- 
only dress is a doth roimd the waist. The men ** wear the round 
Nubian hair." 

t Burckhardt, p. 59. The grand emporium of the Egyptian 
slave-trade iH Shendy. 

* One of the inscriptions, which faces the N.W., represents a , 
figure with the Nubian hair, maldng an offering; beneath, on the 
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«i^rfir« U 'Egypt tui40r the Sablime Porte, formerly 
«itanded thus far*" Mohamed Ali, it would Boem, 
bas pushed his oonquetti farther in this direction, than 
the Emperor Selim, or than Sesostris himself ! 

DoiigoU extends southward on both sides of the 
river, for fire days, to a little above a large town, 
BMned Amboocote or Ambougo, where it is divided 
from that of the Sheygya Arabs by a mountainous 
tocky tract, two hours* journey in breadth, reaching 
to the river, which flows there from E. to W, 

New Doogola, or Maragga, the seat of the Mam- 
kmk government, is '* a very neat mud town," 
or large village, beautifully situated on the western 
bank. Old Dongola, once the capital of a power- 
ful Christian kingdom, is now ^' a miserable ruin.** 
It stands on the eastern bank, on a barren rocky 
•minenee, but is half buried by the sands of the de- 
•ert, which surrounds it on three sides : ^* there is 
not so strong or a more barren spot in the whole 
eeiintryi"* Nothing occurs throughout this district 
to detain the traveller, except in the large island of 
Argo, which lies near the northern eictremity of Don- 
yola, and is upwards of thirty miles in length. Here, 
Mr* Waddington was shewn, at a place called Sanna 
B§hdt (the White Art), two colossal statues of grey 

kft eomer, are two priianen chained back to back ; and there are 
lllSNgtypMca round it. The other, which faces the S.W., is a 
biiroglj^iie Inscription ef 18 lines, with Ae globe and serpent over 
ft It appears ttom Herodotus* that the «'<r?A«M of Seiostris wert 
nothing more thah sculptures on the solid rodu— Wadoinotoit, 
p. 40. 

• Waddington, pp. 54, 64; 212—14. *' tt contains a large stone 
castle, and every house Is a fortification. Nothing can be more 
l^loomy and desolate. In a place capable of containing several 
thousand people, there are not 200. The church of Yesoiu, which 
has evidently been a monastery, is now a mosque." 

2 o2 
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gnnite, one 22 feet 6, and the odier 23 feet 6 ini^Me 

in height, with a smaller statue, 5 feet high, be£nre the 
latter ; at a short distance from these, lay a headless 
female statue of black granite, and a fine Uock of grey 
granite, cut into four hippopotami, standing side by side. 
Both colossi are well executed; ^^ though the iaom 
are not so fine as the Memnon, and, of course, not ooift- 
parable in expression to those at Ebsambal,*' owing to 
the superior difficulty of working the materlaL The 
larger one is broken in the middle, but all the mooi- 
strous fragments are there. There is mucji pottery 
and broken sandstone lying about ; and the founda- 
tions of a thick wall were discovered by excavating the 
soft soil. Hieroglyphics were observed upon the seat 
of the black granite statue.* 

We have already given a general d^etciiptiomef .the 
inhabitants of Dar Sheygya, which extends northward 
along the banks of the Nile from Djeb$l Daffer^whrnB 
the river bends towards the N. JB)., to the fortified 
island of Doulga or DoUoga, where are said •» be an- 
cient buildings and excavations.*)- In the name of idle 
chief town, Merawe, there seems a trace of the ancient 
Meroe ; and not far from this place are found very 
magnificent ruins of an ancient Ethiopian dty, con- 
sisting of temples, excavations, and pyramids. Mr. 
Waddington, however, the first European who had 
visited them in modern times, is satisfied that they 
are the ruins of Napata, the capital of Ethiopia in the 
time of Augustus, and which, as such, was besieged 

• Waddington, pp. 49; 240. '"^ 

t Waddington, p. 134. Burckhardt, p. 63. The latter esti- 
mates the length of this territory at less than forty hours' nuordu 
The valley is throughout not more than three miles in breadth, and 
in several parts are cataracts. - -^ 
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md dMtroyed by Petronius. These rums << bear 
marks of every age of sculpture, from the outlines 
0f the rudest figures to the arched vaults of the pyra- 
mids, proving the great antiquity and long duration 
of the city.'* They are found at the foot of a lofty, 
bold, and insulated mountain called DjebeUeUBerkel, 
The temples are towards the river, on the S. E. 
dde of the mountain, where, for several acres, the 
l^ound is scattered over with broken pottery. The 
pyramids are on ' the W. and. N. W. sides, among 
the sands and rocks of the desert. There are remains 
of one temple of the vast dimensions of 450 feet by 
159^ as well as of several smaller structures, but they 
tste little more than heaps of scarcely intelligible ruins. 
There are, however, two temples, partly built and 
partly excavated, which in that respect, as well as in 
Ibeir general character, closely resemble the temples 
<lf Gyrshe, Seboua, and Dehr. The larger of the two 
fit about 100 feet in length. From the simplicity of 
the masonry, the rudeness and decay of the remaining 
sculptures, and the disintegration of the walls, Mr. 
fl^addington was led to believe that they are older 
(at least the smaller one) than any of the temples of 
Egypt or even Nubia. 

The pyramids at Djebel el Berkel are seventeen in 
ilnmber. All of them ar6 much inferior in size to those 
6t Egypt, and some are reduced to shapeless ruins. The 
base of the largest is a square of 88 feet. Some of 
them have porticoes or small chapels attached to 
them ; within these are sculptured deities and symbolic 
figures, which have been painted. Six or seven miles 
higher up the river, on the left bank, at a place called 
Bl Belial^ there are remains of nearly forty more 
pyramids, of different sizes, and apparently of still 
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higher antiquity. The greater fart are reduced to 
mere mouiMte of deoompeeed quart^y sUmCy gravel, 
and sand ; and all have lost more or less of their ex- 
terior coating. The largest and most interesting has 
a base of 152 feet square, with a height of 103. fee|;'7- 
inches. ^' It has been built in stories, but is , moa^' 
curious from its containing within itself another 
pyramid^ of a. diffesrent age, stone, and architecture:, 
the interior building, which seems to form two-thirds 
of the whole structure, is of neat workmanship,- and 
composed of a hard, light-coloured sandstone, more 
durable than that which, after sheltering it for ages, 
has at last fallen off, and left it once more exposed to 
the eyes of men.** The four pyramids next in size are 
between 80 and 90 feet square, and between 70 and 
80 feet high.* Of their high antiquity, there cMi-be 
ent^tained no doubt. Mr. Waddington ^ven contoods 
for the probable priority of these Ethiopian pyramids 
and temples to the caverns and cohinma of The^ 
and the pyramids of Memphis. 

Here we must take our iSnal leave of. the Nile.with 
all its wonders, to which there seems no tenniuation. . 
Burokhardt subsequently crossed the Nubian desert 
from Daraou to Berber, and proceeded to Taka on 
the Abyssinian frontier, where he reached the banks 
of the Atbara (the ancient Astaboras), known in 
Abyssinia under the name of the Tacazze -f* But we 
have already far exceeded our prescribed limits ; and, 

• See for further details, Waddington, pp. 158-17d. 

t The annexed plate represents the scenWy of the river higher up, 
where It divides the two districts of Avergale and Samen in the 
kingdom of Tigr6. This part of the river, which abounds witl^ 
deep holes, is a favourable haunt of the hippc^otamus. 
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as it forms no part of our present object, to enter 
minutely into the state of the bhick nations, we shall 
hasten to conclude the present volume with a brief 
account of the Upper Ethiopia. 



END OF NXJ6IA. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

« 

[An extensive kingdom of Afirica, lying between lat 7° and 15^ N,j 
and long. 39° and ^2fi E. : bounded, on the N. by Sennaarj B ' 
by the RedSeai S.bytheOaUa oountryt and W. by Scmuuv 
and Koidofiui«] ^ 

Abyssikia has a peculiar interest attachiiig^ to it, 
derived in part froipi .accidental and factitious drcum^ 
stances, and in part from the real history and naturOi 
of the country. As containing the supposed sources 
of the mysterious Nile, as the scene of Bruce's roi 
^lantic adven^^res, as a region r^ote, and still, in a 
great measure, unknown, the very name excites a 
strange curiosity. But when it is considered, that here 
alone, in this quarter of the world, Christianity haa 
maintained its gronnd, for nearly 1200 years, against 
the Mohammedan imposture, and that the mountf^ina 
of Abyssinia have afforded an asylum to a church 
founded in the fourth century of the Christian era,* 
it is impossible not to feel it a reproach upon us, that 
this country should have been almost the last ta 
which the spirit of enterprise and the efforts of Chris«r 
tian zeal have been attracted. 

Under existing circumstances, however, Abyssinia 
scarcely comes within the province of the Modem 

« « It was about A.D.8ao, that thli country received the Ck)fper 
tiurough dieteachfaig of Frumentius, who was ordained the flrsC 
bishop of Abyssfaiia by Athanashis, then patriareh of Alexandria^- 
From FruBMDtius to Simeon, A. D. I613y they count nhiety 
a&ttfiM/'^LunoLr, cited by Jfrnvett* 
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Traveller, so vagae, uncertain, and ineomplete is all 
the information whicli we possess with regard to its 
physical and political geography, and the actual state 
of the country. The ancients never acquired any 
accurate knowledge of this extensive region; the 
Arabian geogn^^ers afford us as little aid ; and the 
fnfw|ftt^ geography of the country is derived exclu- 
sivaif .^roB^. ihe narratives of the Portuguese missi- 
onariei, the «debrated Travels of Bruce, and the 
more recent and accurate, but partial information sup - 
plied by Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt. On this account, 
we shall hardly be expected to attempt any thing like 
a formal or complete description of the country. In- 
deed, the only link which connects it with the regions 
comprised in the great longitudinal valley of the Nile, 
h its containing the supposed sources of that ' won- 
derful stream, the true situation of which is still 
problematical. 

Abyssinia (or Upper Ethiopia) • may be generally 
described as a table-land having a gentle indination 
towards the N.W., and presenting' two great steeps, 
on the £. and S., towards the Arabian Gulf and the 
interim of Africa. Nearly in the centre rises a very 
lofky xhountain calleid Lamalmon, a pait of the chain 
of iSanlen, whidi, from below, has' the appearance of 
terminating in a point, but the summit is formted in 
Kality by a large plain full of s|»ring6, trhith iair^ the 
sources of most of the rivem in this part. The two 
loftiest sununits of the Sainen chi^ are, however, 

• The Abysdnianc ttiU call thentudlTes IHopimoan and their 
ODOBtry iirtopte, seomfiiUy diadaioiBg the niaiaaa of^Jbami and 
Abyidnian, which have been coined from the^Arabic word Babeth, 
sicnifying a mixed people. They pnfer, however, the appellatfan 
f^Agatian, n taken ftom that of the kingdow of Jgtmi or 0*es. 
By the Romam they were caMe^ Axomitft. • •* 
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B^yeda and Amba Hai, which rise into the region of 
fnowr.* The mountains of Oojam, which give rise to 
the Bahr-el-Azrek^ Mr. Bruce erroneously supposed to 
be the chain to which the ancients gave the appella- 
tion of the Mountains of the Mo6n. He represents 
them as not exceeding half a mile in hei^fht, and as 
eov9^ed with cultivation to their summit. ' Thb lofty 
range which is said ^ run along the whole of the 
IKiuthem frontier, may possibly be a branch o£ the 

The country is now formed into the three grand 
divisions of, 1. Tigre, comprehending the tract 
between the Red Sea and the Tacazze ; 2. Amhaea, 
comprising the provinces west of the' Tacazze ; 3. The 
toutiiem provinces of Shoa and Efat, which now form 
an independent state. The province of Tigre wa^he 
Andent seat of the Abyssinian monarchy ; and its 
capital, Axum, is still the ecdesiastiod metropolis. 
The dialect which prevails here, has been ascertained 
to approximate very closely to the Ethiopici* Amhara 
is the r^^n which gives language, customs, and man- 
ners to the modem Abyssinians. Its capital, Gondar, 
If the seat of government ; and the Ambaric dialect, 
which, as the language of the court, has obtained the 
name of .the royal language, is spoken through at least 
half of Abyssinia : in this, the Ethiopic appears to be 
considerably mixed with the African dialects, and to 
have undergone the modifications incident to an un- 
written language, j: 

The origin of the Abysidnians is involved in some 
perplexity. '^ In their handsome forms, their long 
hair, and their features, they approach to the Euro- 

" SaU's Abyatinis, p. 350i 

t See Jowetfs Christ. Rescarcheg in the MediteRaaeaiw p. 204 

i Ibid. p. 197. Bnioeto vol. U. App. & 
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I l»t they aMiUstingoithed fMia «tt loieiwn raooi 
by a oomplexian altogether peculiar, wMoh Mr. Bruea 
eomparet somatimei to that of pale ink, sometimea to 
an dive brown, and whieh, according to the French 
Institute of Bgypt, seemi to partake of a bronxa 
eoloor. The portraits of the Abyisinians, gi^en by 
Ludolf and Bruce, betray, however, some traits of 
similarity to the negroes." * The learned Editor oi 
Bnice*s Travels ccmtends, with much plausibility, thmt 
(< the ruling and greatest part of the inhabitants" of 
ancient Abyssinia '^ were of Arab origin, the descen. 
dants of a colony from the Yemen or Arabia Felix.'* 
'' The Hamyarite Arabs and their colony, the Abyssi. 
nians," he remarks, " are copper coloured.*' -j- They 
belonged to tLe great Gushite family, whose original 
sea^ bordered on the Persian Gulf, and subsequently 
extended over the southern part of the Arabian peniii* 
sula, whence they crossed over te the African Ethiopia ; 
but they were distinot from the Cushites o£ MeroS^ 
who were characterised by their short and curled hair. 
Mr. Salt, however, maintains the opinion, ^^ that Uio 
Abyssinians, or Axomites, are descended from a race 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of Africa, composed ef 
native Ethiopians, who became in the course of time 
mixed with settlers fifom Egrypt, i ai|d that they do 

• 

* llalte Brun, toL iv. p. 185. 

t Brucet vol. IL pp. 267, 8; vol. iU. p. 3. 

% Herodotus mentions an emigration from Egypt Into Ethiopia, 
which took place in the reign of Psammetlchus, consiiting of 
£40,000 malct, who went as flur from Alerofi at that place ii ftrom 
El^hantine* Whether they were properly Egyptians or Ethio- 
pians, is perhaps, doubtful. (See vol. L p. 87.) There is, indeed^ 
some grovind for the supposition that they may possibly have been 
Jews. **Of aU the inhabitants of Abyssinia, the Jews called 
Falimja^ or the exiled, present the most extraordinary historical 
curiosity. That nation seems to have formed for ages, a rtate 
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Aot'ttIiit»it any daimi to an Ambiaa ctMoent. It Is 
true, that, in the interomrse carried On vriikL the op« 
|)dsite coast, vast numbers of Arabians hove in process 
of time become mingled with them ; but stiU, it ap. 
pears to me, that, both in feature, coIouiF, habit, and 
manners, they fbrm a perfectly distinct race.** * It 
is, however, quite dear, that the Abyssinians are not 
a Berber or African race. It is certain also, that not 
only the name Cush^ but that of Saba also, as the 
appellation of a powerful Idngdom, are applied both 
to Arabia Felix and to the country now known undeir 
the name of Abyssinia. The anoient Arabs were a 
people not less mixed than the inhabitants of Habesh. 

mora or IcM independ«nt* in theproviMB of Saineil*u«dcr1sdyiiaitf» 
the kings of which always bore the name of Gideon* aiai the 
queens, that of Judith. That family being now extinct, the Falasja 
sntnnit to the King of Abysshiia- • • 'The greater part of them liv^ 
<a cfae aahr'9t'jtti*d, among the ahHIoofcu. ThkisthaTwycountrf 
that was occupied by the Egyptian exiles, the Mma^ and Sebrida»" 
— Maltk Brun, vol. ii. p. 143. The learned Writer supposes 
that a company of Egyptian Jews followed the steps of these emi- 
grants. This sems fiur leM Ukdy, thaa tbatjthey were all Jewisk 



* Some of the Author's arguments, drawn Arom their written 
character, dress, &c., are not of much weight ; but 'the following 
temarks ate important. In the history of AnMa Fdlx, oollectei 
by Sdmltens tnm Tarious natirt autbnrs* there are levMal ao> 
€0unts of the conquest of that country by the Abyssinians ; and the 
epithets continually applied to them are, blacks (which Schultens 
translates JEthiopett) and people with crisped hair (crispd (ot-tilique 
eQmd), One of their princes, suing to the Persian emperor, entrdali 
him to drive out these crows {corvi), who were hatefUl to his coun^ 
trymen. One of the earliest of die Bysantine writers cDstinguishes 
the Axomites, by the appellation of JBthiopea, ftom. the Homerites 
or Hamyarite Arabs ; and other writers, who i^ply the word JmR 
to both people, confine the epithet Athiopes to the Axomites.— 
Salt's Tnvels, pp. 458, 9. Valentia (8vo.), vol. ill. pp- 83^—4. 
The Sheygyft Arabs, however, and other tribes of Bedouin origin, 
are quite as black as these iSthiop crows could be; and the Oisp 
hair tecribct the Beibcr, not the Abyssialan race. . 
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Tht S^ieant, the DecUoutent and other CvshitetrilMS) 
.were inu<^ intermingled with the Bent Joctan in the 
eouth of tBe Arabian peninsula, some of whom pur- 
sued similar occupations. They were, in fact, ^ marl- 
time and mei^oantile peqilf , . ^' the carriers . of the 
Indian Ocean," who must, at the earliest peried> haire 
formed settlement^ on the African opast,* and to 
whom, perhaps as eonductipfc the Indian trade, th^ 
ancients appear to have given the name of Indi^ 
which at length became transferred to the country 
which they colonized.*!- 

In the early ^story-of natipnm no smtU confusion 
often arises from not distinguishing between the 
origin and native character of the people and the 
diangefiil and often foreign character of success^* 
dynasties. In almost all countries, we find a papulation 
composed of an ascendant, often an intrusive class, who 
are the priests or nobles, the rulers and proprietors, and 
of various inferior castes who constitute the bulk of the 
people. Abyssinia has undergone repeated revolu- 
tions in its political condition ; and its history exMbits 
an almost perpetual state of civil war and intestine 
confusion, which has so far counteracted the human- 
izing influence of Christianity, as to produce a peculiar 
harbarity and dissoluteness of manners. They af« 
now, in every sense and in every respect, a mixed 
pec^e. Jewish rites. Christian doctrines, and ido- 
latrous practices,:}: an EUiiopic language, Persian 

. * See vol. L p. 63, note\ and pp. 66, 7*" 

t It is to Abyssinift that Vixgil must be cowidered as alluding la 
Ids Georgics, when he speaks of the Nile— 

** Usque coloratos Niltu devextts ad iNpos.** 

t They observe both the Jewish sabbath and the Lord's day, and 
practice circumcision. In the great schism, the Church of Abys- 
sinia sided with the Monophyites. Yet, in their numerous featt- 
Tk V?*® ****™^<>n of Mints and angels, and the honours paid to 
we Virgin, they approach the Romish superstition. 
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customs, and Galla barbarism, are all strangely blended 
in their national characteristics. " What may be 
called, in familiar language, the etiquette and costume 
of the Abyssinian court, is evidently of Persic origin. 
It was borrowed in early times from Hamyar, then 
subject to the Persians, by the kings of Axum, who 
strove to emulate the nuignificence and retired majesty 
of the Great King.** • The arts and mechanical pro- 
fessions are for the most part in the hands of foreign- 
en and native Jews: the latter are the smiths, 
masons, and thatdiers of the country. Besides the 
Abyssinians or Axomites of history, then, whom we 
may distinguish as the Ethiopic race, the long-haired 
Indi of the ancients, modem Abyssinia oontains, the 
Amharic Abyssinians, who are, perhaps, of mixed 
origin ; the Falasjas or Abyssinian Jews ; Moggre- 
bins or Moors ; the Gallas, a powerful race of south, 
em central Africa, distinguished from the negroes by 
their low stature, deep broitn complexion, and long 
hair;*)- the Shangallas, a woolly-headed race, the 
troglodytes, and ostrich-eaters, and elephant-eaters of 
the ancients ii. the Agows, who Hve near the sourcet 

• Bruce* vcL UL p. 18. (Murray's Fief.) The national vaaHy 
ascribes their origin to the son of I^ug Solomon by Queen Sheba. 

t «< TlMse African Tatan, who fint made their appesnnce in 
tlie countries to the S.E. of Abyssinia, now occupy five or sfac great 
provlncM of the enpira. They are divided iiito many tribeS' • • • 
Tbey ironhip trees* stoiMS> the modn, and some of the stars.**-* 
Malts Brun. 

:^ «< The Shankala 'are the hatire inhabitants of ancient Ethio- 
pie, ww^y-headed, deep Mack, ardiefs ftom thefar inltocy, of a 
paMorai wandering life, and perliaps the descendants of the parent 
race of negroes in all Africa. These black tribes inliabit a larger space 
of ground than all Abyishiia and Nubia together. They endrde 
the whole western length of the former country fhnn 11^ to l&> 
N. lat.; join the Galla on the S., and coast down the White River 
to Sennaar, where they rule under the name of Fimgi* To.the N 
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of the Tacaae and the Bohr 9I Awtk^ and who are said 
to hare been, so late as the seventeenth century, wor- 
shippers of the Nile;* and other savage tribes. The 
following are understood to be the provincial subdivi.^ 
•ions of the country.')- 

T. TIORE. 

1. Tlgre Proper (or Axum). 7. AVergale. 
f. kpmk (chief town, 0«n«ta). & Samen. 

3. Enderta ( Antilo). 9i Temben. 

4. WoiJerat (or Wogan). , 10. Sir^ (or ShM). 

0. WoflUu 11. Midre Bahar-negtuh (distxkt 
6. LaeU* of the prince of the sea). ) . 

IT. AHHA&A. 

1. Amham Proper [now ahnoft entirely In the hands of tbi6 

EOjow GaUas]. 

5. Demhea (capital, Gondar). 

3. Damot. 

4. Oojam (or Agow-midre). 

0* Begemder (sheep country). 

III. 
Southern Independent States of Shosh* EfM^ te. 

AXUM. 

The kingdom of Tigre, Mr. Salt informs us, is 
bounded, on the north, by the Bekla, Boja, Takue, 
and several wild tribes of Shangalla ; on the west, by 
the mountains of Samen ; and by the Danakil, Dobs, 

Qf Aby88inia« they jKe Mtned^with Aarabs« the Beja, and the 
^elow&'*— MiiBRAv in B»u(9* vol* iii. pp. 8* if See alio JtouQit 
vol. 11. pp. 28—45. Salt, pp. 378— SI. 

. • « To a stranger, there aj^pears to exist a slight diflereqce only 
between this people and the AtayssfaiiaBs, except that Ike^Afpws 
are, perhaps, on the whole, a stouter race of men, aud« in flenecal* 
not so active in their habits : their language is, nevetthetosi, p^* 
fccUy di»tinct.''--SAi.T, p. 351. . « t <. i -Jf • 

t Edlnb. Gasetteer. Enqy. Metrop., art. Abyariniiu . Braoe. voL 
"^ pp. 4-9. Sail's Abyssinia, pp. 4tt»— 495. Malte B^oo, vok iv. 

pp. 130—135. 
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and Galla territories on the east and south : compre- 
hending an extent of about four degrees of latitude, 
and about the same in a longitudinal dire<^on. The 
high range of the Samen mountains, extending from 
Waldubha to the S. of Lasta, together with the line 
of the Tacazze, flowing in a north-easterly course 
along its base, sufficiently point out the natural boun- 
dary between the grand divisicms of Tigre and Am. 
hara. Tigre Proper is bounded on the N. by the 
river Mareb ; E. by Agame ; W. by Shire ; and S. 
by the river Warr4, which flows into the Tacazze. 

Azum, the ancient capital, ^' stands partly in, and 
partly at the mouth of^ a nook formed by two hills, 
on the north-west end of an extensive (and fertile) 
vaUey," in lat. 14° & 36" N., about 120 miles from 
the Red Sea.* ^^ On approaching it, the first object 
which excites attention, is a small, plain obelisk at the 
foot of a hill on the right, at the top of which stands 
the monastery of Abba Pantaleon ; and immediately 
opposite, is a large square stone with a Greek inscrip- 
tion. *t* After passing between these, the town and 
church begin to make their appearance; and, upon 
inclining to the northward, leaving a number of broken 
pedestals on the left hand, a full view of the large 

* Valentia, vol. iii. p. 89. Bruce* voL Iv. p. 324. Malte Bnm, 
vol. iv. p. 130. 

t This curioiM iascripdcm sets forth, that " AeisaiiM, king of 
the Axomitfls, and of the Htnnerites, and of RaekUm, and of the 
Ethiopians, and of the Sabeaus, and of Zeyla" (formerly the em- 
porium of the country to the south), " and of Tiamo, (Tehama ?) 
and of the Boja, and ci the Taguie, king of kings, son of the in- 
vincible god Mars,"— having succeeded in quelling a rebellion of 
the Bo^as, in grateftd acknowledgment to his parent the invincible 
Mars, had dedicated to him one golden statue, one of silver, and 
three of brass. (Salt's Abysdi^r^p, 411.> Aeiana was king of the 
Axomites in the reign of the Emperor Constantius> which fixes 
the date of the inscription about A.D. 330^ 
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obelitk ig presented, standing dose to an immense 
ilsro-tree. This highly-wrought and very magnificent 
trork of art, formed of a single block of granite, mea- 
sures full 60 feet in height. All its ornaments are 
very bddly relieved^ which, together with the hollow 
Space running up the centre, and the patera at top, give 
a U^tness and elegance to the whole form that is 
probably unrivalled. Several other obelisks lie broken. 
On the ground, at no great distance, one of which is 
ef still larger dimensions.'' * The tradition of the 
country ascribes them to the 'reign of the Emperor 
Aeizanas, about B.O. 300. There can be no doubt, 
Mr. Salt says, that they wiere erected by Grecian 
irorkmen ft&m Egypt, as it is known to have been 
the universal practice of the Abyssinian emperors, to 
employ foreign artificers from that country; a circum- 
stance proved by the excavations in Lasta and other 
parts of Abyssinia. 

The church, which stands at the northern extremity 
of th» present town, ** seems • in part to occupy the 
situation of an ancient temple." The first impression 
on beholding it, is the resemblance it bears to the 
Oothlc seats of noblemen in England. A flight of 
twelve steps, 160 feet in length, leads up to a sort of 
landing-place, 16 feet in depth, from which a second 
flight of eight steps, 36 feet in length, conduct to the 
porch. A row of bm^en pedestals still indicates the 
^noipal entrance. The church itself is 40 feet in 
height. 111 feet in length, and 51 in breadth. It is 
of modem date,-}- and has nothing in its architecture 
to recommend it to particular attention. It has a flat 

• Salt, p. 404. 

t The first Christian church at Axum is stated to have been 
"'"ttt 1150 years ago, and to have been destroyed A.D. 1536. The 
present church was built A.D. 1657 
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ABYSSINIA. ^57 

roof, covered with, xnortai' and stucco, and stinrounded 
with Oothic oniaments. ' - The establishment is on a 
ficale far superior to that of any other church in Tigr^, 
except thait at Chelicut, the favourite . church of the 
feigning Ras, Although^ Axum has ceased to be the 
jcapital, it is still looked up to .with reverence as the 
Bncient.seat'of royalty, and its chief priest claims a 
.very high precedence over all the churches eastward 
of the Tacazze. The priests wear a dose vest of white 
linen next the skin, descending; to the knees, in addi- 
tion to the large folding mantle and dose drawers which 
iXmstitute the.sunple dress of the Abyssinians ; they 
also wrap round their heads a thin shawl of cotton , 
leaving thet crown exposed. 

At a short distance from the churches a small square 
enclosure, surrounded with pillars, \^thin which is a 
seat, on which the ancient kings used to be crowned. 
The,9e»t.it8^ aifd theJtooteiwA aie.both of granite. 
Behind 'it are scattered other remains, in different 
Erections, and on one is a shoH inscription in Ethiopic 
characters.*. On a narrow projecting stone in a wall 
to the right, is another short injscription, said to be 
very ancient, which Mr. Salt translates : *' This is the 
sepulchral stone of Bazen" — ^the name of several of the 
Abyssinian king8.*f ^' It is a singular circumstance,*' 
lie adds, *•*• that this stone contains the only epitaph 
which I have met witl^ in Abyssinia." 

About three furlongs to ike 8.W. of the obelisk^ 

I 

>■ • The impcort of this ipBcription, in part supplied by oai\}ecture, 
Mr. Salt supposes iobet •* The Abuna David removed and broke 
to pieces here : he thought within himself the Lord was pleased 
that he should do so." ** If this explanation be just," he adds, 
«' it accounts satb&ctorily.f or the destruction of the ten^le and 
obelisk^."— VaiiSntia, voL iiL p. 86. 

t Salt, p. 408. In the eighth year of Za Baesi Basen, our Lord 
was bom. 16. p. 460. 
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Mr* 8tlt found fkmie large stones of granite, regoUuiy 
•ut, and |>iled two and two, at regular distances, whldi 
appear to have formed part of the foundation of smne 
mncient ediftoe. About 200 yards south of this, he was 
shewn, in an endosure of one of the houses, what ap- 
peared to be the entranoe of some subterraneous editi 
iee, the upper stones being on a lerel with the earUi. 
He could neither percdve nor hear oi any other in- 
icrfption. **• All the monuments round the churdi,*' 
he adds, ^' form a gttmpe, and are probably part of 
one great edifice; but it is impossible to make out 
what might have been the pLwa. of this ancient build* 
ing, because the houses of the modem town are crowded 
all round the south and western sides of the church^ 
The attending priests informed me, on the authority 
of their books, that all the andent monuments and 
obelisks, <^iginaUy fifty-five in number, of which four 
were of the sise now standing, were built by Ethiopus, 
the father of Abyssinia, about 1544 years ago t and, 
which is probably entitled to more credit, that the 
greiit reservoir from which every house in the town 
was formerly supplied with water, was constructed 
during the reign of Isaac, king of Abyssinia, by th6 
Aboona Samuel, who died at Axum 892 years ago^ 
and was buried under the daroo-tree still remaining 
neat the diurdi ; that, in the year 1070, a female 
named Gadit., in great authority, came from Amhiuu, 
and, from a superstitious motive, destroyed, as far as 
she was able, these remains of ancient art, threw down 
the obelisks, and laid the whole place in ruins ; an 
account by no means improbable, as there is every 
appearance of many c£ the largest altars having been 
broken- by great force and removed from their places. 
The Ethiopia inscription makes it doubtful, however. 
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whether this was not done hy the Ahoona David him* 
self." » 

Axum does not appear to have been known to either 
Herodotus or Strabo : it is first mentioned by Arrian, 
in his Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. In Uie second 
century, when he wrote, it was a place of great 
trade in ivory ; and its flourishing condition in the 
fourteenth and following two centuries, is attested by 
the Byzantine writers. The Portuguese missionaries, 
describe it as containing the remains of magnificent 
temples and palaces ; but little dependence can be pl^ed 
on the accuracy of their statements. The contents of 
the Greek inscription already referred to, prove that, 
in the fourth century of the Christian era, Axom was. 
the capital of a powerful empire, the sovereign of 
which laid claim at least to dominion over a great part 
of Arabia ; that the Greek language had become fami- 
liar as either the court or the learned language of ^e 
kingdom ; and that, with that language, the Azqmites 
hiul adopted the gods of Greece.i- Jt is highly pro- 
bable, that this dynasty was of foreign ongin ; and 
Mr. Salt suggests, that such a revolution may have, 
been effected by the Syrian colony who are stated to 
have been placed by Alexander to the south of the 
Axomites, near the mouth of the Red Sea.): 

About a mile to the N.£. of Axum, at a place called 

; • Yalentia» vol. ill. pp. 92, 3. 

f This remarkable inscription throws new light upon one found 
sx Adulis, Telating, probably, to the ocmquests of a preceding mo* 
narch. See Valentia't Travels, pp. 174—109. Salt, p. taotv. ot 
Appendix, and p. 465. 

4: See authorities in Salt, p. 461. " This circimistance, if esta- 
bBshed, would,** it is added, ** in some decree, account for the in- 
troduction of the Oees language into the ooantfy, wUliout seeking' 
fov its origin in Arabia." But the Innguage of a Syio-Giedaii 
colony could not be Ethiopic 
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Oahm N9gu$ (King CfJam), are two-iqmkliral ezcft- 
Tations, «aied and covered with large blocks of gra- 
nite, inclosing three plain t(»nbs. These, Mr. Sa]( 
supposed to be the catacombs of the ancient city : 
they were probably intended as royal sepulchres, {^ 
no inscriptions or other remains attest their dat0 or 
purpose. The credulous natives believe that they 
lead to the road by which Galam Negus went to 
Jerusalem.* 

But the antiquities of Abystania, so far as at present 
known, are modem in comparison with those of JE^ypt 
and ^rthem Ethiopia. We trust, therefore, that 
our readers will not blame us for having dwelt so long 
on the wonders of those countries, as to be oompeljed 
to oontent ourselves with this general account of 
Abyssinia and its original capital. Had our limits 
(whidi we have already exceeded) admitted of pur- 
suing the description of the country, it must have 
been chiefly upon the faith of the statements and re- 
presentations of a writer whose volumes bear a nearer 
relation to romance, than to genuine t(^>ography &d 
history. 

This country deserves to^be better known. Its 
physical features might tempt the researches of a 
Humboldt. lif it presents little to the antiquary, it 
opens a boundless field to the naturalist. The strong 
claims of the people, too, as a Christian nation, to the 
sympathy and assistance of Protestant churches, are 
enforced by the very critical state of Abyssinia at this 
period. Nearly twenty years ago. Lord Valentia and 
Mr. Salt pointed out the importance of opening a. 

• Cdeb Ncguh raJgaed about A.D. Aa9» «ad ^rart»iiteaipanxy 
with the Emperor Jiutln. «' He was odebnted for a suoccmAiI 
Jnciugioainto Arabia a^aiiutthe Homerite«,and onliiftreCuxn, seat 

his crown to Jerosalem."— Salt. 
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direct c6nuhunlcatioil between AhyislAia and this' 
oouAtiy. '' I cannot,*' said his Lordship, *' but flatter 
myself, that Christianity in its more pure forms, if 
offered to their acceptance with caution and modera- 
tion, would meet with a favourable reception : at any 
rate, the improv^ents in arta and sciences which 
follow trade, would meliorate the national character, 
and assist in bringing back their own rdigion to i|^ 
degree of purity which it has long lost. The restore 
ing of tranquillity to the provinces, and a legal trade 
to the. empire, would also have the very important 
effect of putting an end to the exportcUion* of slaves^ 
which here is not only liable to the same objections as 
on the western coast of Africa, but to the stiU greater 
one, that the slaves exported are Christians, and that 
they are carried into Arabia, where they inevitably 
lose, not only their liberty but their religion."* 
^^ At the present moment," says Mr. Salt, ^^ the 
nation with its religion is fast verging to ruin. The 
Galla and Mussulman tribes around are daily becom- 
ing more powerful ; and there is reason to fear that, in a 
short time, the very name of Christ may be lost among 
them."*f It is remarkable that, weavied at length 
of their ifruitless dependence on the Coptic Patriarch, 
the Abyssinians are at this time looking to liie Arme- 
nian Church for a supply of religious instructors ; 
and there is reason to believe that a British abuna 



Yalentia* vol. ill. p. 856. Abyasinis would open to our com- 
nuprce one important avenue to tiie interknr. Kdtibi, the capital 
of Dar Four, which is 900 miles firom Siout, is only between fiOO 
and 600 miles firom Oondar, and the greater part of the road is 
through a fotUe ooontry instead of inhoH»<t«hte deserts.— I6.« 
p.261. 

Ibid.»p.847* 
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would be hailed with ghMtneis.* Ethiopia has long- 
^' atr^iched out hor handi*' in homage to Christ ;f she 
Kow extendi them in the attitude of a tuppUant,- 
offering, in exchange for the Ueadngi of civilisation 
and Scriptural knowledge, the iyouy and gold of Sheba 
and the gratitude of unborn generattons. . 

* See Miag. Eegister> May 1827* ?• ^» Alio Jow^tt^s Rtwycb^ 

. t PMlttl IXTliL 31. 
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